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PREFACE. 



A POETION of the History of the Church during the First 
Three Centuries was delivered as a Series of Lectures 
during the Lent Term of 1854. It was, however, written 
as a connected History, the Author having always con- 
templated publishing it, as such, at some future time, 
when he should have laid aside the duties of his Professor- 
ship, and perhaps thus be at liberty to offer to the public 
those results of his studies which had been hitherto con- 
fined to the attendants on his Lectures. The period for 
the fulfilment of the design seemed to have arrived. 
Failing health having determined him to resign an office, 
the duties of which he felt himself no longer able to dis- 
charge with that efficiency and vigour without which he 
could not consider himself justified in retaining it, he 
had resolved to employ his first Jeistoe in the preparation 
for the press of his History of .the Early Church. 

It had been his intention iba add to it a chapter on the 
leading Heresies of the peribd, treated in such a manner 
as should present a general view of the obstacles, from 
false doctrine, with which the Church had, in her infancy, 
to contend. But he was obliged to relinquish the design ; 
his declining strength rendering him no longer equal to 
the labour and research that would be necessary in order 
to reduce so vdde a subject within the limits of a popular 
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IV PBEFACE. 

History. He did not, on this account, lay aside his pro- 
ject of publishing that part of the work which was already 
completed. But it was not the will of God that he should, 
himself, carry his object into effect. Those, however, on 
whom has devolved the duty and privilege of fulfilling (to 
the best of their ability) his purposes, feel that they are 
acting in accordance with his wishes, in offering the History 
to the public, though in an incomplete state, and wanting 
that careful revision by himself which it would, under other 
circumstances, have received. 

This last disadvantage has been, in great measure, re- 
medied by the kind and important assistance afforded 
by two amongst his most valued friends ; by the Eev. 
J. T. Austen, of West Wickham, in the preparation of 
the MS. for publication, — and more particularly, by the 
Eev. J. A. Jeremie, D.D., Eegius Professor of Divinity, in 
the verification of the references, and the correction of the 
press ; an evidence of regard for the Author, and of affec- 
tion for his memory, demanding and exciting the deepest 
gratitude in those who would have been quite incompetent, 
without their help, to effect the object they had so much 
at heart. 

They hiunbly trust that this History of the Early 
Church, may, by the Blessing of Q-od, be rendered instru- 
mental to the forwarding of those objects which it was the 
endeavour of the Author, through life, to advance, — ^the 
promotion of the Glory of God, and the edification of His 
Church. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

The Foundation of the Ghristdan Church.— Unity an essential 
Feature. — Indications, in the Acts of the Apostles and the 
Epistles, of Church Discipline and Order not to he found in the 
Gospels. — Our Lord instructed the Apostles after his Besurrection 
in things pertaining to the future Government of the Church« 

I PBOPOSE to lay before my readers in the following pages 
a History of the Church in the first three centuries — ^a 
Manual, perhaps, I should rather call it — ^which, without 
extending to the length such a subject naturally seems to 
threaten, may suffice to put them in possession of the lead- 
ing features, the prominent points, the events the most 
weighty, because the most pregnant with consequences, 
which present themselves to our notice during that in- 
teresting period of the Church's growth. For if the rise 
and progress of secular empires excites our curiosity and 
concern ; if to investigate the germ and expansion of civil 
constitutions that have eventually attained to eminence and 
renown is a pleasurable task ; how much rather to explore 
the unobtrusive advance of that greatest of commonwealths, 
the Christian, which has already survived so many secular 
empires, and is destined to survive so many more, — that 
noblest of codes, the Gospel of Christ, which lies at the 
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2 HISTORY OF [Chap. I. 

foundatioii of bo many others, and which purifies and 
elevates them in proportion as they admit and appropriate 
its refining influence. In treating such a subject, however, 
after the manner I have proposed, I shall find it necessary 
to suppress, or review with rapidity, incidents not in them- 
selves characteristic; such as, if entered into in minute 
detail, would only divert the attention from cardinal matters, 
and have the effect of dissipating the impression of epochs 
in the annals of the Church from which the general esti- 
mate of its nature and principles ought to be determined. 
Indeed, were an author, when about to engage in a history 
of the early Church, to lay down his plan for a circum- 
stantial, unbroken, continuous narrative, he would find 
himself baffled in the execution of it, for want of material. 
The documents out of which he has to gather his know- 
ledge are incomplete ; they are a chain of authorities, but 
with links occasionally wanting. The writers in most cases 
were not contemplating a formal account of the Church : 
their subjects led them to a partial development of it ; but 
it was incidentally, and without any such express design. 
And where the historian happens to be met with amongst 
them, his range is probably limited to this locality or that ; 
to the circumstances of the Church under this emperor or 
the other, according to taste or accident: and as it was 
meanwhile impossible for him to anticipate the kind of 
details we should desiderate at this distant date, so does he 
frequently pass them over, being things perfectly familiar 
to himself, and leave us to get an insight into them as best 
we may. Under these circumstances, I repeat, we have 
abundant stores of information on some particulars, a very 
scanty supply on others; and the ecclesiastical author, 
however pains-taking and laborious, must be content, after 
all, with filling up his narrative from time to time by in- 
ferences, because facts may not be always forthcoming. 

At the moment when our blessed Lord said to St. Peter, 
** Thou art Peter, and upon this Eock will I build my 
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Ohu/rchy^ it was evidently of a future event that He spoke. 
The Church at that instant remained to be built ; its foun- 
dation was on the point of being laid, but it had not been 
laid then. Meanwhile, Jesus ascended into heaven, leaving 
upon earth many so far converted to the Gospel as to be 
designated the Brethren ; five hundred such being assem- 
bled in Galilee, to whom He showed Himself after his 
resurrection ; but at Jerusalem the number of the names 
of the disciples was together only one hundred and twenty. 
Then followed the miraculous descent of the Holy Ghost, 
and the three thousand converts made on that occasion by 
St. Peter's Sermon; and, after this, we are told by Sfc. 
Luke, " there were ctdded to the Church daily such afi should 
be saved." The Church therefore was now no longer in 
futurity only, but in actual existence, called into existence 
then in one sense — for in another there had been a Church 
from the beginning — on this memorable day; St. Peter's 
address, poured forth under the strong influence of the 
Holy Ghost, laying, as it were, the first stone of the 
spiritual House, and so far realizing the promise made to 
him by his Lord.^ It is remarkable, too, and perhaps to be 
regarded as a further fulfilment of that promise, that as 
here, where Jews only, or Jewish proselytes,* had to be 
dealt with, St. Peter was the party employed to open to 
them the way, so when the Gentiles were to come in, the 
instrument of their initiation was the same. Eor Cornelius 
was not directed by the vision to send to Jerusalem for 
St. James, or to Damascus or Tarsus for St. Paul ' — des- 
tined moreover as this latter was, to be eventually the great 
teacher of the Gentiles — but to Joppa for St. Peter: a 
selection which St. Peter does not fail to refer to, with 
satisfaction, as well he might, on a future occasion, and in 
terms which possibly convey the notion that he considered 

^ Pearson on the Creed, p. 336 ; Minor Theolog. Works, i. p. 318. 

« Acts ii. 5. 10. 

' Whitby; Pearson's Minor Theolog. Works, i. pp. 373, 374. 
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4 HISTOBT OF . [Chap. I. 

Bucb honourable distinction as the last instalment in dis- 
charge of Jesus' original pledge to him ; ^ and it was to 
St. Peter, and no other, that the correlative vision was 
accordingly vouchsafed, in order to clear up his scruples — 
scruples which he felt in common with all his nation — 
respecting the admission of the Gentiles into the Church, 
and to satisfy him that they too were to be received into 
the covenant of Baptism. Here again, therefore, it might 
seem, I repeat, that our Lord was manifesting his call to be 
true, in the fullest sense, to his word, so that whether the 
walls of his rising Church were to be constructed of Jews 
or of Gentiles, and by whatsoever hand they were after- 
wards to be carried up, they were still to spring, in either 
case, from one and the same Bock, St. Peter. It may not, 
perhaps, be necessary to search further for the cause of 
this preference, than in the circumstances which first called 
forth our Lord's expression of it ; the early faith of the 
Apostle which enabled him to penetrate a great mystery, 
and assign to Jesus his true character, before it had dawned 
upon the minds of his colleagues, marking him as chosen 
above his fellows for this service by God Himself, and 
entitling him to the designation of "^r«^" amongst the 
Apostles, a title of honour and not of date, for in point of 
date* St. Andrew had the precedence. Else it would be 
natural to impute the preference to that force of tempera- 
ment, that fitness for action, which evidently belonged to 
him, and, humanly speaking, qualified him, beyond any of 
the disciples, for high and hazardous enterprises. And, 
indeed, Eusebius actually calls him the great and mighty 
one of the Apostles, who, by his' cowrage^ took the lead of 
all the others.* " Whatever thou findest to do, do it with 

' Acts XV. 7, a<^' ^fupmp dpxaUop. *' And when there had heen 
much disputing, Peter rose up and said unto them, Men and brethren, 
ye know how that a good while ago God made choice among us, that 
the Gentiles by my mouth should hear the word of the gospel and 
believe." 

' Matt. X. 2. ^ Euseb. Hist iL o. 14. - 
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all thy might," was eminently St. Peter's motto. God has 
ever been wont to avail Himself of such instruments for 
working out his gravest purposes, consecrating such energies 
to his own ends. ''He maketh his ministers a flame of 
fire." " Be strong and of a good courage," was God's 
injunction to Joshua ; and, again. He repeats it, *' only be 
strong and very courageous" (Josh. i. 6, 7). Such was 
Joshua. Such again was David ; as brave and bold in the 
field, as he was zealous in the service of his Gt)d. Such 
was Saul ; as resolute a persecutor of the Gospel once, as 
he was its champion afterwards, when the current of his 
life took a different direction. Such, we may suppose, from 
the surname of Boanerges, or Sons of Thunder, which our 
Lord gave them, were St. James and St. John ; and such 
again, from the patronymic of " Zelotes " attached to him, 
might probably be Simon. And to come to more modem 
times, it may be observed that the strong blood which in 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury discovered itself in daring specu- 
lation and adventurous feats of chivalry, when working in 
his brother's veins, under God's grace, rendered him most 
valiant in faith: and that which in Bidley's family had 
stirred the natiu*al man to deeds of sanguinary strife with 
the rival neighbour on the borders, took in Bidley himself 
a different complexion ; and hallowed by another influence, 
animated him to an heroic death as a saint and a martyr. 
I venture to draw attention to these considerations, as not 
iinfltting for an age when neutrality in the profession of 
religion is regarded by many with favour as the token of 
an enlarged and liberal view of it, and he is thought the 
discreetest advocate of the Truth, who is content to ask 
with Pilate — what is it ? 

But a further reason is assigned by early ecclesiastical 
writers for the Lord's selection of one, and only one of 
the Apostles, as individually the basis of the Church; 
namely, that He hereby expressed in a figure how essen« 
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tial a feature of it was to be Unity ; ^ and certainly it is 
remarkable, that whereas the Apostles in general are else-* 
where represented as the foundations on which the Church 
was to be built ;' and the Power of the Keys is elsewhere 
committed to them all," still Jesus, not without a reason, 
we may be sure, singled out St. Petej^ from among them all 
as the Bock on which the Church was to rest pre-eminently ;^ 
and gave to him, with a personal application, the Keys: 
and that whereas the speech which was productive of such 
wonderful effects at Pentecost was delivered by St. Peter, 
and by him alone, it is said that he, on that occasion, 
" stood up with the eleven"^ as though they all concurred 
in it, all took part in it, the speech the voice of all, and 
yet the spokesman but one ;^ and accordingly the moral, 
which the early Church finds in this singular cast of parts, 
may not be thought unadvised speculation, but a tradition 
descending from the first, a lesson emphatically taught by 
our blessed Lord from the beginning—** See that ye &11 
not out by the way." 

In tracing the very origin of the Church, the platform 
but of which it rose, we must of course carefully follow the 
leading of the Acts of the Apostles, and the succeeding 
Canonical Scriptures of the New Testament, making much, 
not only of whatever direct information, but even of what- 
ever hints and suggestions those writings supply. The act, 
according to that authority, by which these first converts to 
the Gospel were admitted into the Church, was Baptism; 
** They that gladly received " St. Peter's ** word were bap- 
tized." This is remarkable. No hesitation is felt, no 
debate is instituted by these inspired and accredited 
Pounders of the Church, with respect to the first step they 
had to take. ^* Go ye, make disciples of all nations, hap* 

' Cyprian, De Unitate EcclesiaB, § 3. ' Ephes. ii. 20, 

« John XX. 23. ■« Matt. xvi. 18. • Acts ii. 14. 

^ Pearson's Minor Theolog. Works, i. p. 323. 
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Hzmff them,*' was almost the last injunction of their Lord ; 
*uid accordingly they now, at once, when the very earliest 
opportunity presents itself, carry that ordinance into effect ; 
tibe number by which the Church is said to have been 
augmented that day, being the numb.er, no doubt, who par- 
took of this sacrament — the only appointed entnmce into 
the Kingdom of Grod. 

We have now a band of baptized Believers in Christ 
established in a central part of the world — a nucleus des- 
tined to expand itself by degrees and occupy the whole 
of it. Meanwhile, let us endeavour to ascertain what are 
the movements by which this stupendous scheme, .under 
God's Providence, is made to advance. 
' It i& impossible to read the Gospels, and compare them, 
where they admit of comparison, with the Acts of the 
Apostles, Epistles,- and the Book of Bevelation, without 
perceiving that the tone is not the same in the two seta 
of documents : that the picture of the state of religion 
respectively presented to us by them differs materially r 
that as set forth by the Acts, Epistles, and Eevelation, it 
is far more developed than in the Gospels : that what in 
the one case is desultory, is in the other systematic ; what 
in the one irregular, in the other organized : that words 
have acquired a fresh and peculiar force ; parties a fresh 
combination; acts a £resh, and more precise, and technical 
character. Thus we have '^the Lamb" now used as a 
distinctive name of Christ.^ The " Angel " of a Church 
for its Superior or President.* The terms Deacon, Pres- 
byter, Bishop, occurring familiarly, either now employed 
for the first time, or employed in a new or more definite 
sense. We have " Liturgy," " Liturgical," " Liturgents," 
>< Catechists," ^' Catechumens," and words of that classj 
presenting themselves^ as established in the nomenclature 

'Rev.v.6. »Ibid.ii.l. 

•^ AtiTovpyla — XtirovpyiKo? — Xeirovpy^r, Heb. viii. iz. ; *0 ican;- 
Xovfievot — 6 KarrjxciPt Gal. vi. 
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of religion, not perliaps bearing as yet exactly the same 
meaning as they eventually carried, but still affording a 
feature, either in their actual presence or in the construc- 
tion assigned to them, which distinguishes the general 
phraseology of the Acts and Epistles from that of the 
G-ospels, and marks the one to be dealing with the Church 
at a comparatively advanced period, the other, in its mere 
in&ncy. We have " the lot " or " portion," or " office *' of 
the ministry spoken of, so as to suggest new ecclesiastical 
ideas :^ "spiritual persons," another appellation, perhaps, 
touching upon the same string:* "the unlearned," con- 
trasting with the clerical order.' We have specific appoint- 
ments made of pastors to particular Churches, as to those 
of Crete, of Ephesus, as well as to others of Asia Minor ; 
and a round of visitations of those Churches prosecuted 
from time to time. We have " rules,*' or " lines of things," 
or " limits " appearing,^ as though some territorial arrange- 
ment with respect to pastoral occupancy were now in force. 
We have the followers of Christ gradually designated by 
more and more distinctive titles ; " the Disciples," or 
*' Believers," giving place to the more familiar phrase, 
"they of this way ;" that, again, narrowed by degrees into 
" Christians." We have the Sacraments, a new element, - 
constantly administered, and various particulars connected 
with them carefully expressed. Much more of the same 
kind might be added, and will actually find its place in our 
narrative as we proceed in it: but this may suffice to 
remind the readers of the New Testament (for more than 
a memento is not wanted to direct their attention to a fisust, 
which, on having their thoughts turned to it, they will at 
once acknowledge), that a marked progress in the aspect of 
religion is at once perceptible after the time of which the 
Gospels treat has expired, and when the Acts, Epistles, and 
Book of Eevelation take up the history. 

^ S^poSf Acts i. 17. ' TlP€Vftaruco\, Gal. vi. 1« 

» 'Id4«TJ7F, 1 Cor. xiT. 16. * 4 Cor. x. 15, 16, 
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How, then, are we to account for this phenomenon, this 
rapid transition of the Gospel from a state of solution, 
80 to speak, to a state of consistency and consolidation ? 
Doubtless the gift of the Holy Ghost had been meanwhile 
sent down from on high, and had wrought a great change 
in the character and sentimisnts of the Apostles ; opening 
their minds to understand the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment ; unveiling to them the real nature of Christ's King- 
dom ; stimulating their consciences ; increasing their faith ; 
and bringing vividly to their recollection all that Jesus had 
imparted to them, and with a deeper penetration into its 
meaning than had been vouchsafed to them at the time He 
gave utterance to it. But if it be questioned^ as perhaps it 
may, whether it would fall within the precise province of 
the Comforter directly to prompt or prescribe the details of 
the constittition of the Church, and to quicken it thus 
rapidly into life, it may be open to us, perhaps, to trace the 
initiation of it to our Lord Himself, and to the instructions 
He was pleased to give during the period which more im- 
mediately preceded the day of Pentecost ; whilst He com- 
mitted it to the third Person of the blessed Trinity, here as 
in other departments of Eevelation, to perfect the work, by 
reproducing in the memory of the Apostles all the sugges- 
tions of Jesus Himself, and enduing those, his ministers, 
with the temper and wisdom necessary for carrying them 
successfully into operation. 

Let us then endeavour to decipher, as far as we may, the 
proceedings of our Lord during the mysterious interval 
which elapsed between his resurrection and final ascension; 
an interval, however, within which so little is positively 
recorded of Him, that it becomes doubly necessary for us 
to examine such materials as we have with all diligence, 
and, whether by inference or by actual evidence, endeavour 
to fill up the void. 

St. John, no doubt, tells us, after finishing his own 
Gospel, that ** there were also many othe^r things which 

B 3 
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Jesus did, the wbich, if they should be written every one," 
he supposes, " that even the world itself could not contain 
the books that should be written." Still, I apprehend, we 
must regard the Q^ospels as the substance of our Lord's 
teaching during his intercourse with the Apostles previous 
to his crucifixion : we must believe that, even if we had 
more ample records of his life during that season, such as 
St. John intimates might have been compiled, we should 
find them in character the same as those we possess ; detail- 
ing conversations similar to those bequeathed to us, and not 
conversations totally different ; actions similar to those 
there described, and not actions entirely foreign to them. 
Indeed, one or two incidents which antiquity relates of 
Jesus, we instinctively reject upon this very principle, that 
they do not harmonize with our notions of Him derived 
from these memorials. It should seem, therefore, if we 
judge by the contents of the Q^ospels, that for some reason 
or other, not revealed to us, Jesus had hitherto abstained 
from entering with any minuteness into the mechanical 
means by which his Church was to be constructed, or into 
the peculiar functions which his disciples would have to 
discharge in accomplishing this great object when He 
should be gone away. Perhaps they were not yet pre- 
pared for these intricate details : the old bottles might 
have been burst by communications involving the prospect 
of such vast exertions, such endless anxieties, such perse- 
vering pains, such elaborate arrangements. Perhaps the 
eve of the outpouring of the Spirit was to be waited for till 
this step could be taken with safety. 

We perceive that after the departure of Jesus, and even 
after the Holy Q-host had been given, the minds of the dis- 
ciples opened very gradually, and even reluctantly, to some 
practical truths. Still it seems scarcely reasonable to sup- 
pose, that Jesus would withdraw Himself finally and for 
ever, leaving a work so stupendous on their hands as the 
ecclesiastical provision for the world's wants, and not ac- 
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quaint tbem with the plan on which £[e intended it to 
proceed, the line of operations by which they were to 
realize and carry into act his commission. Certainly it is 
remarkable, that when Moses had to be prepared for the 
practical office of establishing and spreading amongst the 
Israelites the Law, he was admitted to more intimate com- 
munion with the Deity for forty days and nights prevfously; 
and that in like manner the disciples, the heralds of the 
Gk)spel, and few or none besides, should have had the privi- 
lege of consorting with Jesus, who now walked the earth 
in a more mystical form than before, and hearing Him 
**giye these commandments," and ''speak of the things 
pertaining to the kingdom of God," for precisely the same 
period before their ministerial mission. What '' those com- 
mandments" might be, what ''things pertaining to the 
kingdom of God" might comprise, we cannot positively 
affirm ; but we may conjecture, as I have said, that on the 
eve of his bidding them farewell, Jesus would be naturally 
disposed to instruct them in the immediate duties before 
them in greater detail; the discipline they were to esta- 
blish, no less than the doctrines they were to unfold ; God 
having done the same by Moses in the former dispensation 
— a conjecture the more probable from our actually dis- 
covering, as we have seen, that the disciples, immediately 
after his ascension, were carrying on their work in a far 
more systematic manner than they had ever done before it : 
laying down details with a precision quite unusual with 
them when formerly preaching in Galilee and Judaea, and 
evidently possessed of a stock of principles and rules by 
which to guide themselves, from whatever quarter derived, 
but little manifested as yet. Perhaps we may find some 
confirmation of the conjecture that it was during this in- 
terval of forty days that our Lord unfolded more minutely 
the instructions by which they were to be governed in rear^ 
ing his House, if we consider the peculiar character of the 
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few transactions wliich transpire in the conrse of it. During 
that period Jesus wrought one miracle ; but the choice of 
that one shows that it was meant to be significant ; and so 
it is considered by the early Christian writers. At the very 
beginning of Jesus' ministry, when He summoned his prin* 
cipal disciples to attend on Him, and become partakers in 
bis great work, it was by a figurative action, by the miracle 
of the fishes, that He called them, — ^a figurative action, the 
sense of which cannot be mistaken, since it is interpreted 
by our Lord Himself: " I will make you fishers of men." 
In the same spirit, after his resurrection, and when now 
they had to be prepared for a more enlarged and laborious 
mission. He encouraged them by another miracle, the only 
one He now wrought, of precisely the same kind ; and bid- 
ding them cast their net into the sea, which hitherto they 
had done in vain the night through, they were not able to 
draw it for fishes. Nay, the very number, an hundred, 
fifty and three, has been thought to have its latent mean- 
ing; and being supposed to comprehend all the difierent 
species in the lake, became itself an allegory. Again, it 
was now that Jesus charged St. Peter, still in anticipation 
of the task he was on the eve of commencing, over and over 
again, to "Teed his sheep." It was now that He showed 
Himself to James alone, the future Bishop of Jerusalem 
itself: an interview betokening the Lord's confidence in 
this disciple ; and a distinction which could not fail to com- 
mand the attention of those who elected him to that high 
function. It was now that Jesus gave the disciples their 
full commission. " As my Pather hath sent me, so send I 
you," and, breathing on them, added, " Eeceive ye the Holy 
Ghost ; whose soever sins ye remit, they are remitted imto 
them ; and whose soever sins ye retain, they are retained ;" 
the fiat through which the consecration of the ministry has 
derived its force ever since. All these are incidents, not 
having respect to the personal holiness or personal edifica- 
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tion of the parties Jesus was addressing, but to their posi- 
tion and office, as master-builders of that Church which 
henceforth it was to be their business to rear up in the 
world. And it seems not impossible, that a communication 
which our Lord is reported by Clemens Eomanus to have 
had with his disciples actually on the very subject of 
.Church discipline and orders, — a communication not re- 
ported in the Canonical Scriptures, and which must have 
been imparted to Clemens by those who shared in it, or by 
those who received it from them — occurred during this 
remarkable period. "Our Apostles," says he, ^^Jcnew hy 
our Lord Jestis Christ that contention would arise on 
account of the Episcopate. For which cause, having perfect 
foreknowledge, they appointed persons (over the Churches), 
as we have already intimated, and then gave direction that 
on their death, other approved men should succeed to their 
ministration."^ Clemens being evidently under the im- 
pression that the organization of the Church, as well as its 
doctrine, fell within the contemplation of our Lord, and 
that provision was made for it according to his suggestions. 
The scope of these suggestions (if such they were) will be 
yet more fully distinguished by the results ; by the next 
stage of the proceedings of the Church. And accordingly, 
having now endeavoured to explore the depths of its his- 
tory, the crjrpts over which the fabric eventually arose — 
having attained a resting-place, and landed our subject on 
the level which the close of the first Whit-Sunday presents 
— ^probably the 24th of May, a.d. 33 — a date much to be 
remembered ; for if it be a season of just rejoicing when 
the first stone is laid of a parish church made with hands, 
and if the ceremonial on that occasion is impressive and 
solemn, how much more when the living stones of the 
universal Spiritual Church were first set, an Apostle him- 

^ Clemens Rom. § 44. 
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self the basement, and the Holy Ghost yisiblj taking 
possession, and consecrating the structure; — ^haying arrivedy 
I say, at this point, let us pause a moment, and then address 
ourselves to the progress of this new society thus intro- 
duced into the world, and destined to have such wonderful 
effects on it, developing, as well as we can, those passages 
in Scripture, and more especially in the Acts of the 
Apostles, which furnish for the present the chief materials 
for the further prosecution of our Ilistoiy. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

Apostolical Teaching, Ecclesiastical and Theological. — Epistles of 
Ignatius. — Early existence of a Creed or Rule of Faith. — The 
several Orders of the Hierarchy. — The Fand provided for the 
Church. — ^liturgical Services. — The Holy Communion. — Marriage. 

The brief yet pregnant account which we have of the 
conduct and carriage of this new society on its first esta- 
blishment is this — " they continued stedfestly in the doc- 
trine of the Apostles, and in the fellowship, and in the 
breaking of the bread, and in the prayers." "What state 
of things then does this intimation imply ? What picture 
of the early Church does it exhibit, when held up advan- 
tageously to the light ? 1. " They continued stedfastly in 
the Apostles' doctrine." One of our Lord's injunctions 
to his disciples had been, not merely to baptize their con- 
verts (which in the present instance they had already 
done, instructing us that no efflux of the Spirit, even such 
as that at Pentecost on the parties, was a substitute for 
this Sacrament, which, and which alone, was ordained to 
place them in a new relation to G^od, cancelling their sins, 
original and actual), but also to teach them to observe all 
things whatsoever He had commanded them.^ The com- 
pass of subject which this injunction embraces, for it is 
evidently wide, and the exact manner in which it was 
obeyed, for it is as evidently complicated, is in some degree 
matter for conjecture. Certainly several years elapsed 
before the Apostles, or the companions of the Apostles, 
published their writings according to the canonical form in 
which we now possess them. There are passages in the 

* Matt xxviii. 20. 
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Gospel of St. Matthew (probably tbe first of the four 
Gospels) which bear internal evidence of this — " "Where- 
fore the field was called the field of blood, unto this day ** 
(xxvii. 8), is a mode of expression which intimates a con- 
siderable period to have occurred between the incident 
and the record of it. " And this saying is commonly re- 
ported among the Jews unto tJiis day** (xxviii. 15), is 
another to the same effect. Moreover the remark that 
" at that Feast the Governor was wont to release unto the 
people a prisoner whom they would" (xxvii. 15), looks 
like a reference to a custom which had obtained some time 
ago, and was then obsolete.^ During that interval they, 
the Apostles, must have inculcated the substance of these 
canonical writings, either orally or by documents, in some 
sort or in both ways. St. Paul himself, even later, speaks 
of traditions which he had circulated " by word or epistle; "* 
and the portion of such communications which was con- 
veyed by word possibly involved those ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments which the very nature of the case rendered neces- 
sary, and which, we have already seen, not improbably 
were amongst the suggestions made by our blessed Lord 
during his forty days' sojourn upon earth after his resur- 
rection. Certain it is, that if we argue the character of 
the Apostles' teaching from the topics treated of in the 
very early but apocryphal documents which profess to re- 
port it, such ecclesiastical directions formed a part or it. 
The Apostolical Constitutions, which are writings of this 
description, run in general in the names of all the Apostles; 
and it is scarcely to be doubted that they embody, to a 
great extent, various didactic treatises put forth under 
the title of this or that Apostle's teaching.' Indeed, occa- 
sionally they betray this original, by adopting the phrase 
«* I, Matthew," " I, Peter," " I, Thomas," " I, Simon the 

» Hup:, ii. p. 11. s 2 Thess. ii. 15. 

* Lihaxai tS>v 'AttootAov Aidao-icaX/a, "KXrjfieproSj or lyvartW or 
UavXov ; Yindic. Ignat. pp* 60, 61 ; Grabe, Spiceleg. L p. 45. 
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Ganaanite,"^ Moreover, the paragraphs by wliich such 
Xreatises are connected together in them are perhaps here 
and there discoverable by a keen eye ^ — ^Treatises, many of 
them so primitive that they or the like to them are pro- 
bably alluded to by St. Luke in the prefistce to his G-ospel, 
by St. Paul in his Second Epistle to the Thessalonmns, 
and again perhaps in that to the Ghalatians.' For though 
passages, in these Books of the Constitutions, constantly 
occur which clearly bear the stamp of times subsequent 
even to Constantino, yet a very large portion of them as 
unquestionably give token of a date the most remote, the 
heathen entering most largely into their several provisions: 
marriages with heathens, heathen festivals, outcasts of the 
Church joining themselves to the heathen, heathen tri- 
bunals, heathen evidence to courts, heathen processions, 
spectacles, markets, obstacles to the exercise of public 
worship ansing from the heathen, heathen proselytes,^ are 
all features which present themselves to us largely in the 
clauses of these Constitutions, not to speak of the de« 
pressed condition of the Christians generally betrayed in 
them, the smallness of their resources, the meanness of 
their rank; ^ so that on the whole it is above dispute, that 
with much alloy there is much of the most venerable anti- 
quity in these remains ; and as they represent the Apostles 
in the character of ecclesiastical as well as theological 
teachers, it would seem to be at any rate a very primitive 
tradition that their instruction did actually partake of 
both these elements, Nor is this all the external evi- 
dence which tends to the same conclusion. If in the 
Epistles of Ignatius, the argument for a precise ecclesiasti- 
cal constitution is more distinct and indisputable than in 

* Apostol. CoDstit ii. c. 24 ; iii. c. 19 ; viii. o. 27, 
' Ibid. viiL c 3, and Yindio. Ignat. i 62. 
*2Thess. ii. 2; Gal. i. 6. 

^ Apostol. Constit. i. c. 10 ; IL c. 6, c. 21, c. 45, c. 46, c. 61, c. 62 
viii. c. 34; yi. c. 5 ; vii. c. 37. 

* Ibid, iv, 0. 9 ; viii. c. 23; iv. c. 1 ^ viii. c. 32. 
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some other of the earliest Fathers, insomuch as to have 
excited a suspicion against the genuineness of the text, it 
must be ever borne in mind that the works of very few of 
the sub-apostolical Fathers remain to us with which to 
compare these Epistles ;^ that had we been in possession 
of them all, and had it been still found that Ignatius was 
fiingular in his mode of speaking on this question, there 
would have been some weight in the objection,, whereas 
it is highly probable that had we more of these authors, 
some or other of them would be discovered to express 
themselves as he does; that Clemens Alexandrinus indi* 
cates as much by letting drop such a casual paragraph (for 
casual it is) as the .folio wing: "the ranks in the Church 
here upon earth, of bishops, priests, deacons, are imitations 
of the angelical glory, and the economy above ;"^ that 
certainly Cyprian, who was no great deal later in date, id 
not a whit less emphatic on the subject than Ignatius ; and 
that Tertullian gives us reason to believe, that had he not 
been carried into opposition to the Church by his Mon<« 
tanism, he would have been as positive upon it (which in« 
deed he is, but as vmformly positive upon it) as Ignatius* 
But it may be suspected that the minds of men in these 
days are not duly prepared for a candid estimate of such 
§n author as Ignatius. It is no libel on our own gene^ 
ration to say that it is not conversant with the primitive 
ecclesiastical writings which have survived, and is uncon* 
scions of the spirit which charactenses them, a spirit which 
renders those who have studied them with care far from 
indisposed to accept the Epistles of Ignatius as genuine, 
and as containing nothing inconsistent with the age in 
which they profess to have been published. It will not do to 
pass at once from the Canonical Scriptures, construed perhaps 
according to Calvin, and a school which sets antiquity at 
defiance, to the Epistles of Ignatius, and perceiving there 
no such loose ecclesiastical principles as we had accustomed 
^ Euseb. Ecd. Hist iii. o. 36. * Stromat n. p. 667. 
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ourselves to hold for true, but, on the contrary, a stringent 
•constitution for the Church, turn in heat and haste on the 
substance of the text, and deny its integrity. The tone 
of the Epistles of Ignatius does not differ from that of the 
Acts, the Epistles to Timothy and Tifcus, and the Eeve- 
lation, so much as the tone of these latter differs from that 
of the G-ospels. The authority of these writings, notwith* 
standing modem criticism, rests where Bishop Pearson'^ 
masterly Dissertation lefb it, as I shall take another oppor*> 
tunity of showing; but for our present purpose there is 
no need to affirm even this ; we Can afford to make ample 
concessions. Under any circumstances it must be ad^ 
mitted, that the general character of the Epistles now in 
our hands is similar to that of the Epistles knovm to 
Eusebius, that is to say, that ecclesiastical as well as theo-^ 
logical topics found a leading place in them. The language 
in which that historian speaks of them, and the quotations 
be makes from them, lead us to this result ; and yet he 
describes them as '* the tradition, of the Apostle^,** inform*^ 
ing us that in them Ignatius exhorted the Churches *^t4 
hold fast the tradition of the Apostles, the which, for ittt 
greater security, he put down with* pen and ink, bearing 
written testimony to it;*** so that evidently Eusebius, a 
writer of the fourth century, a very diligent investigator 
of the documents then existing in the Church, far mote 
in number than have come down to our times, and a 
searcher into the trustworthy traditions of the Church by 
profession and pursuit, makes no doubt that these topics 
constituted a part of the Apostles' teaching ; that these 
topics were an ingredient in that which is designated " the 
teaching of the Apostles,*' in the important passage of 
the Acts we are canvassing ; and that it would be an undue 
limitation of the phrase to explain it of articles of faith 
only, theological propositions and no other. The testimony 
of Clemens Bomanus, than which nothing can be more 

^ Eccles. Hist iii.«G. 36. 
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unexceptionable, has the same tendency; His Epistle 
clearly represents the Apostles themselves as laying down 
rules with regard to the episcopal succession ; rules which 
were to take effect when they should be no more/ and 
which actually did take effect, it being imputed to the 
Corinthians in that Epistle as a very blameworthy pro- 
ceeding, that by their factious quarrels the order of this 
arrangement, established on such authority, had been dis- 
turbed, and the clergy chased away who had been created 
under it. 

But we are far from having exhausted the subject of the 
apostolical doctrine or teaching, and the interpretation the 
phrase admits as used in the passage of the Acts to which 
our attention is directed. Indeed, we have as yet done 
little more than prove that it may be fairly considered to 
have comprised, in general, ecclesiastical as well as theo* 
logical instruction. To come, then, more to particulars. 
The Apostles JEippear to have promoted the stedfastness 
of their congregations by communicating to them some 
Confession of Faith, some summary of the chief articles 
of it, to be learned by the children, affirmed at Baptism' 
and in the assembly, and borne constantly in mind on all 
occasions. "We have ample evidence of such provision. 
The heresies, which eventually, if not immediately, sprang 
up in the Church, were the means of putting us in posses- 
sion of evidence. We find the champions of the Church 
of those days appealing to a Greed, a Bule of Faith, as a 
standard by which those obliquities would be exposed; 
the authority of which standard, according to them, was 
derived from its indisputable antiquity; indeed from its 
apostolical origin. Tertullian, after adducing the main 
features of such a Creed, describes it, as ''a rule which 
had come down &om the beginning of the G-ospel."^ And 
IrensBUs, a still earlier writer, after doing the same thing, 
asserts, that " it had been received from the Apostles, and 
> Clemens Bonu $ 44« ' Adv^ Prax. § 2, p. 501. 
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from their disciples/' and had been ''dispersed over the 
whole world." * I have said that in these extremely early 
notices of the existence of a Creed, it is the substance of 
it that is given, not the very terms. It is not easy to 
assign with confidence a cause for the suppression of the 
form itself; but certain it is that a cause there must have 
been which sufficed, for though the references to such an 
instrument are, as we have seen, so numerous in the most 
primitive Fathers — indeed those references might be mul- 
tiplied to a great extent— as to leave no manner of doubt 
on our minds that a Greed was actually forthcoming, and 
might have been produced had there been a reason fop its 
production, yet the matter of it is all that is put on paper 
for several centuries : even though used in the congrega- 
tion,^ it was not generally divulged in its naked form out 
of it ; and though we do eventually arrive at it by the time 
of Euffinus and Augustin, that is, towards the end of the 
fourth century, yet even then the same apprehensions 
respecting its unreserved publication appear to have pre- 
vailed : Buffinus comparing it to the pass-word which the 
officer gave his troops; and as that, when kept a secret, 
enabled him to test a stranger of whom they might be 
suspicious, so the believer, by the exclusive possession of 
this Greed, might challenge and detect the infidel ;^ and 
Augustin, when discussing the same formulary, directly 
exhorting his congregation to lodge it in their memories, 
but by no means commit it to writing, quoting the text of 
Jeremiah (xxxi. 33), " I will put my law in theii* inward 
parts, and write it in their hearts." * Possibly the Ghurch 
shrank from exposing the mysteries of the faith to the 
profane gaze of the ignorant populace. The reason which 

' Lrenffins, i. c. 10, § 1. 

* See Origen contra Cels. v. p. 242, and Bnffinns, Expositio in Sym- 
bolnm, § 3. 

* Buffinus, Expositio, % 2. 

* AuguBtin, Sermo cczii. In Traditione Symbol!, v. p. 938, Bene- 
dict Ed. 
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^ozomen assigns for not inserting the Nicene Creed in his 
History is the following, " that probably some of the un- 
initiated might read his book " — ov yhp aTrciK^r koI rSiv dfivrfrop 
rufw Tjb€ rg ^li3X9 ivrvx^iv} Possibly, in an age when per- 
secution of the Christians was from time to time breaking 
out with sanguinary activity, there was a fear amongst them 
of having any part of their religious services in a shape 
that' might be produced against them as testimony; and 
thus always on their guard, they treasured them in their 
hearts, which the frequent recurrence of their seasons of 
worship would enable them to do effectually ; for it may be 
observed, that precisely the same mystery overhangs the 
origin of the primitive Liturgies in general, as envelopes 
that of the Creed. Unquestionable as are the evidences 
of the existence of a set service in the sub-apostolical 
Church, the earliest we possess of the existence of a 
written service is in the account of the persecution of Dio* 
cletian about the year 303, when Eusebius tells us he saw 
*^ sacred writings,'* as well as "divine," consigned to the 
flames.^ Moreover, it is clear from Pliny's Letter that 
there was a difficulty in substantiating any definite charges 
against the Christians ; a difficulty to which the absence of 
all records of their form of worship would greatly contri- 
bute. And it would appear, I think, from a hint in the 
Apology of Tertullian, that the Scriptures themselves 
seldom fell into the hands of the heathen, except by acci- 
dent.' But however this may be, the manner in which the 
Apostles' Creed is even now at length introduced to us, 
argues its extreme antiquity. "We have even now, at the 
date I have said, both in Euffinus and Augustin, to gather 
the several clauses of it, clause by clause, out of their 

I Eccles. Hist. i. c. 20. The passage of which this sentence is a 
part, is prohably corrupt; but the general meaning of it is to the 
effect I have said. It is quoted by Mr. Newman in bis History of 
" the Arians," p. 150. 

> Eccl. Hist. viii. c. 2. ^ Apolog. § 31. 
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Bxposition of it 5 the very cast and character of the Trea- 
tises evidently impljdng that it was no new element of the 
Church's teaching which they were engaged upon, but one 
which had been, time out of mind, familiar to Christians 
even then ; Euffinus, indeed, expressly saying that the 
tradition respecting it was, that the Apostles, before their 
dispersion over the world, anxious to secure the universal 
identity of their doctrine when conference might be no 
longer easy, drew up by common accord this formulary of 
faith, and established it as the rule for believers.^ What- 
ever credit we assign to this tradition, it is obvious that^ 
put upon record as it is in the fourth century, it proves 
beyond a doubt, the origin of the Creed to have ever been 
considered most remote, lost in antiquity ; and still further 
tends to confirm the notions already expressed, though 
derived &om other premises, and under the contemplation 
of the Apostles' teaching in another aspect of it, that it 
much more closely resembled that of the Church when 
fully produced and standing in the clear light of day, than 
is often supposed by those who have not taken the pains to 
look below the surface. 

But there is still much more to be said on the subject of 
this teaching or doctrine of the Apostles, and the wide in- 
terpretation it admits, by which the early Church was held 
together^— on the frame-work of the Church as laid down 
by them — the carcase of the ark. Thus the several orders 
of the hierarchy resolve themselves into a primary institu- 
tion under the Apostles' hands, even as perceptible in 
those writings — even there the three ranks discover them- 
selves. Timothy was set by Paul in a position of autho- 
rity even over those who had a control of their own over 
the flock ; for Timothy, on the one hand, was commissioned 
to receive an accusation against an elder, and, if necessary, to 
rebuke him ; and yet the elder, on the other hand, was com- 
missioned on his part to bear rule ;^ while the deacon, as his 
very name indicates, was appointed only to minister or serve, 
' Ruffinus, Expositio, § 2. « 1 Tim. v. 1. 17. 19. 
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and was not to be raised to a higher grade or *' good de- 
gree,'* till he had given proof that he was fit for it ; 
Timothy, meanwhile, deriving his superiority from no ad- 
vantage in age, for he was so young that he is cautioned 
not to allow himself on that account to be despised. Titus 
is in the same case vnth respect to years, yet he, too, is 
commissioned " to rebuke with all authority;**^ and both 
the one and the other are entrusted with the power of Or- 
dination ;^ an exclusive power, for the manner in which the 
exercise of it is enjoined them, shows that the character of 
the clergy lay in their hands by the cautious choice which 
they should make, and the previous examination they should 
institute ; a provision which would be entirely defeated if 
the clergy in their respective dioceses might be self-ap- 
pointed or appointed by other indifferent parties : an ex- 
clusive power, too, which was not to be confined to them, 
but to descend in like manner to those who should succeed 
to their places ; for Timothy was to " keep the command- 
ment,** that is, I apprehend, the instructions he had just 
been receiving from St. Paul, " until the appearing of our 
Lord Jesus Christ;*'* an injunction which would imply 
that they were to be binding on future Bishops to the end 
of time. And in point of fact, the manner in which the 
bishop or angel of each Church is referred to in the Ee- 
velation, argues that his position was then thoroughly es- 
tablished ; the Epistles of Ignatius scarcely indicating this 
fact more conclusively. Again, the Canons respecting 
" Orders " reflect the language of the apostolical times and 
the apostolical writings, and as St. Paul, we have seen, 
speaks of the deacon gaining for himself by the satisfactory 
discharge of that office a " good degree " (Pa6fi6v koKov), so 
the early Canons of the Church speak of a bishop being 
rejected " from his degree,** of the clergy being allowed 
their " several degrees,** of the bishops and clergy being 
deposed " from their several degrees.*' * 

' Tit. ii. 15. * 1 Tim. v. 22 ; Tit. i. 6. » 1 Tim. vi. 14. 

^ Tov /Sa^fiov, Condi. Ephes. Canon, i. iii. vi. 
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Again, the Letters Commendatory (al frvtrrariiuii Imtrra-' 
Xai) of wliich the early Canons speak, or epistles by which 
the bearers, when leaving their own congregations, are re- 
commended to distant churches as guarantees of character,^ 
find the initiative still in the apostolical age and apostolical 
practice. " Do we begin again," says St. Paul, *' to com- 
mend ourselves (vwifrr^tiv), or need we, as some others, 
epistles of commendation to you, or letters of commenda- 
tion from you (crvorariicaiy cirioroXwy) ?"^ and several in- 
stances occur in the Canonical Scriptures of the actual use 
of such letters. Apollos received them from the Church 
of Ephesus when he was about to go to Achaia ; and St. 
Paul probably supplied Phoebe with such a document when 
she was leaving the Church of Cenchrea for Eome.* 

Again, the Canons respecting behaviour in the Church, 
which are of apostolical origin, are in character quite 
similar to those of a later age of it ; the women were to 
be in silence, according to St. Paul,* so they were to be 
according to the Canon of the ** Constitutions ; " * the wor- 
shippers were to be provided with seats in the congrega- 
tion, according to St. James, the poor not to be neglected 
in this arrangement,*^ so was it according to the same 
" Constitutions ; '* ' the building itself, or the room at least, 
it may be further observed, a church in futurity ; the 
distinction between the house and the church already 
seeming to be drawn in the Epistle to the Corinthians, — 
** have ye not hottses to eat and to drink in P or despise 
ye the chtireh of God (1 Cor. xi. 22) ? " for this application 
of the term church can hardly be counted premature 
when St. John is recorded to have worn some article of 
dress characteristic of the priesthood • — such chamber 
gradually ripening into that of which mention is made in 

* Goncil. Chalcedon, Koutb, 408 ; Canon Apostol. x. xxvL 

* 2 Cor. iii. 1. ' Acts xviii. 27 ; Eom. xvi. 1, 2. 

* 1 Tim. ii. 11. ' Apostol. Constit. iii. c. 6. * James ii. 2, 3, 4. 
7 Apostol. Constit, iii. c. 58. * Euseb. Eccl. Hist. iii. c. 31. 
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the Philopatris, at once highly decorated and yet con- 
cealed from notice ; the latter a fact proving that the 
Gospel was not yet tolerated, and the patent erection of 
temples to G-od allowed — that the chamber was a tran- 
sitional church. Again, the yarious Canons against 
teachers of heresy with which the Church eventually 
armed itself were not the inventions of a later age, but 
were, substantially at least, the ordinances of the Apostles, 
as Scripture witnesses. '^ A man that is an heretic, after 
the first and second admonition, reject," ^ has all the pre- 
cision of a modem Canon on the same subject, and however 
briefly expressed, no doubt conveyed to the persons con- 
cerned in the execution of it an accurate knowledge of what 
they were to do ; indeed such phraseology evidently implies 
the existence of a society in complete organization, and 
would be felt to be inappropriate under any other suppo- 
sition. Again, the Canon respecting the provision to be 
made for the widows of the Church — one of a whole class 
of Canons promulgated by the Apostle — is as precise as 
any directed to the same object at a future period. The 
widow was not to be less than threescore years of age, she 
was to have been the wife of one man, she was to have 
brought up children, she was to have none of those children 
able to minister to her nor yet nephews, she was to be well 
reported for good works.'* And, indeed, the whole fiscal 
apparatus of the Church, as it became developed in the 
lapse of time, and as we find it embodied in various Consti- 
tutions and Canons, was merely a superstructure naturally 
rising upon the lines laid down during the life of the 
Apostles themselves. Thus it was by apostolic appoint- 
ment that a collection was made on the first day of the 
week in the churches for the wants of the community. It 
is expressly enjoined by St. Paul on the Corinthians and on 

» Tit. iii. 10. 

^ 1 Tim. y. 9, 10, and see ApostoL Constit. b. ill. c. 1, 2, 8. 
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the Galatians,^ and it was not possible that such a regu- 
lation should be long confuied to any particular locality 
when the object was a general one ; and indeed we know of 
a certainty that by the time of Justin Martyr the custom 
was universal.^ Of this exchequer the Apostles had, in the 
first instance, the direction, regulated no doubt, in the law 
of its distribution, by the territorial limits of the several 
communities out of which it arose,^ but inviting the inspec- 
tion of the Church at large to all their proceedings ; certain 
at least it is, that St. Paul shows himself solicitous to 
guard against all jealousy on the part of the Connthians 
as to the application of their collection for the saints of 
Jerusalem, by requesting them to join others with him to 
convey it to its destination.^ Still, whenever a remittance 
of this kind was made, it was to the elders of the place that 
it was delivered,^ the Church authorities being the legi- 
timate channel through which it passed. Out of this fund 
the various necessities of the Church were provided for ; 
the clergy were paid out of it. When St. Paul waives his 
own claim upon it, as he does in the particular case of 
Corinth, for peculiar reasons, he intimates that he was 
waiving a right; a right which appertained to the clergy 
generally, and of which they generally availed themselves, 
— "or I only and Barnabas, have not we the power to 
forbear working ? " * Nay, of some of the churches he did 
receive " wages," for so he calls the stipend, and not alms.''' 
Accordingly, care was even then to be taken, as it has 
been since, that the endowment of the Church should not 
be made a bait to tempt idle and mercenary men into the 
ministry; neither bishop nor deacon was to be "greedy 
of filthy lucre;" the caution no less requisite then than 
now. On the other hand, " the elders that ruled weU were 
to be counted worthy of double honottr" that is, of double 

> 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2. « Apolog. § 67. » Acts iv, 34, 35. 

* 1 Cor. xvi. 3, 4. » Acts xi. 30. 1 Cor. ix. 6. 

^ 2 Cor. xi. 8. 

C 2 
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pay ; the word (rifi^) rendered " honour," having not un- 
frequently this sense ; and the reason assigned for this dis- 
tinction, which immediately follows, namely, that we " are 
not to muzzle the ox that treadeth out the com," seems to 
determine the meaning to be appropriated to it in this case; 
The same regulation appears to have applied to the widows 
of the Church : " Honour widows that are widows indeed ;" * 
let the allowance paid to such widows out of the treasury 
of the Church be large and liberal. Out of this same fund 
the expense of the messengers circulating amongst the 
Churches (and many such there were) had no doubt to be 
defrayed, visitations, and various ecclesiastical demands, not 
the less numerous, perhaps, on account of the novelty of 
the crisis, and the machinery having now to be created and 
put in motion for the first time. It was probably with a 
view to relieve the pressure upon this fund, independently 
of the merit of the virtue itself, that a spirit of hospitality 
is so much encouraged in Scripture, as well as in early 
ecclesiastical antiquity. A bishop was to be given to hos- 
pitality ; and this feature in the character of a good bishop 
asserted in the injunctions to Timothy, is repeated in those 
to Titus ; * the widow to whom preference was to be given, 
was "one who had lodged strangers;"^ and the habit of 
doing so is further encouraged by the suggestion, that in 
exercising it some have found that they have entertained 
angels unawares.* Clemens Bomanus actually speaks of 
hospitality as an ingredient in the character of several per- 
sons mentioned in the Old Testament which recommended 
them especially to God, when Scripture itself does not so 
express itself with respect to them, or at least does so by 
implication only, if at all. Thus a son is said to have been 
given to Abraham on account of his Mth and hospitality,^ 
and Eahab to have been saved on account of her faith and 
hospitality,* and there appear to have been very early Trea- 

» 1 Tim. V. 3. » Ibid. iii. 2 ; Titus i. 8. * 1 Tim. v. 10. 

< Heb. xiii. 8. • Clemens, § 10. • Ibid. § 12. 
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tises apon this duty put forth by Churchmen. How press- 
ing, indeed, in the first instance, were the necessities of the 
Church, and what great exertions were to be made in order 
to furnish supplies equal to the occasion, is manifest from 
the very large proportion of their private property which 
the early Christians dedicated to the wants of the society ; 
not that the Christians had at any time all things in com* 
mon in such a sense as to retain nothing of their own, the 
latter supposition being inconsistent with the frequent 
exhortations of the Apostles in the Epistles to alms-deeds 
and to the right use of riches, exhortations repeated with 
no less emphasis from time to time by their successors. 

The exact amount of the stipend paid out of this ex* 
chequer to the clergy is a matter too much of detail to find 
a place in Scripture, though from the term " double *' being 
employed in the Apostle's assignment of the pay to the 
meritorious elder, it may be suspected that even then it was 
a fixed sum, or at least a fixed proportion of the sum total 
with which the elders had to deal. ApoUonius, who flou- 
rished about the end of the second century or beginning of 
the third, and wrote against Montanus, speaks of that 
heretic paying *' salaries " (troKdpia) to those who were the 
preachers of his doctrine ;^ a term which would dispose us 
to the conclusion that in the Church there were stated 
stipends paid to ministers, from which this application of 
the word to the dissenters of that time took its form. 
Cyprian speaks of the payment made to the clergy in his 
day as a monthly dividend,^ and of his own share, as '' the 
portion which belonged to him."' The earliest approach 
to definite information on this point is furnished by Euse- 
bins, who tells us incidentally that certain heretics at Bome* 
in the reign of Severus, about the end of the second cen- 
tury or the beginning of the third, persuaded one Natalius 
to be their Bishop, with a salary of a hundred and fifty 

^ Euseb. Eccl. Hist. v. c. 18. ' Cyprian, Ep. 28, dlYisio menstraa. 

' Ep. 86, sua propria quantitas. 
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denarii a montli, or about sixty pounds a year ; ^ but as the 
Heretics were then probably a very small and inconsiderable 
body — Justin Martyr calls them on one occasion " certain 
persons " (nvis), as contradistinguished from orthodox be- 
lievers at large, who were ** very many" (wXcicn-o*)^ — it may 
be well supposed that the sum they could afford their leader 
would not be a correct gauge of that which was the usual 
stipend of the corresponding functionary of the Church. 
But besides the drains upon the exchequer of the Church 
already enumerated, there was a further demand on it, 
expressed in general terms in the Acts by the phrase, 
" they parted it to all men as every man had need," ^ — a 
phrase interpreted more specifically by Justin Martyr, of 
orphans, widows, sick destitute persons, prisoners, and 
strangers.* 

I am endeavouring, it will be remembered, to develope 
and pursue even to its ramifications, a system of teaching 
and polity laid down by the Apostles which gave stability 
to the early Church, and in which it did in fact continue 
stedfast ; not conducting my inquiry arbitrarily and as 
fancy leads the way, but on the principle that the phraseo- 
logy of tbe Canonical Scriptures on these points, being 
often very brief and succinct, does at the same time un- 
equivocally indicate the primary lines of a system which 
receives its interpretation from the aspect the Church 
.presents in its structure immediately afterwards, and of 
which we are in possession ; the more complete portraiture 
concurring, be it observed, in every particular, with the 
less formal one, so far as the features of the latter can be 
produced. 

But the verse in the Acts which we are evolving pro- 
ceeds to say, that the first converts continued stedfast '* in 
the fellowship (Koivavid) and the breaking of the Bread, and 
the Prayers." It is possible that whilst enlarging on the 

* Euseb. Eccl. Hist, v, c. 6. 28. * Dialog. § 48. 

»Actsii.45. *1 Apol. § 67. 
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frequent meaning of the word ** teaching," I may have 
abeadj anticipated something which would have fallen 
better under the head "fellowship ;" that this would have 
been the occasion for pointing out those ecclesiastical rules 
and regulations which I havjB supposed the Apostles them* 
selves to have dispersed, and even under higher authority 
than th^ir own, and that the term "fellowship" applies 
principally to these ; I shall take the term, however, in the 
sense in which Bishop Pearson understands it in this place, 
and consider the " fellowship " or " communion " and " the 
breaking of the Bread" to stand in close combination, and 
to indicate that another bond by which these first Christiana 
were joined to the Apostles, to one another, and to a unity 
in Christ, was a collective participation in the Lord's Sup- 
per ; the same combination occurring in the Epistle to the 
Corinthians, — " the Bread which we break, is it not the 
Communion of the Body of Christ ? " — and I shall further 
consider " the Prayers," to mean especially, though it may 
not be exclusively, the primitive Liturgy according to which 
that Sacrament was administered. As, " Gto teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost," we saw, was one of the 
&rewell injunctions of our Lord, and was instantly adopted 
by the disciples and early Christians, when He was gone ; 
BO, " This is my Body, which is given for you; do this in 
remembrance of me," was the other farewell injunction, 
which veas held no less sacred ; and accordingly the great 
feature of public worship in the primitive Church, the 
pivot of its services^ at once became the partaking of the 
Holy Communion. A single expression suffices to prove 
this; "when the disciples were met together to break 
Bread,^^ being at once seen to be equivalent to assembling 
for devotion in the Church. The earliest account we have, 
after the Apostles' timeff, of the Sunday Services of the 
Christians, supports this assertion. The Mass, which con- 
tinued to be the paramount service of the mediaeval Church, 
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clenclies the evidence. This participation in the Lord's 
Supper appears to have been a formal act, according to the 
very earliest notices we have of it, both canonical and 
patristical, an act accompanied by a solemn ceremonial. 
On one occasion, St. Paul, when speaking of the adminis- 
tration of this Sacrament, uses the phrase, " The cup of 
blessing, which we hlesst^^ implying a prayer of consecra- 
tion; and the same inference may be drawn yet more 
certainly from another passage in the same Epistle, the 
irreverence of the Corinthians leading the Apostle to touch 
on the subject repeatedly, and thus to afford us information 
on it, which but for that might have been lost— "Else, 
when thou shalt hlesa with the spirit, how shall he that 
occupieth the room of the unlearned (rov tdtorov) say Amen 
at thy giving of thanks (or at thy Eucharist, ewl tu crj 
fvxaptoTio), seeing he understandeth not what thou say est ? '" 
— ^^ here the Apostle contemplates the celebration of the 
Eucharist in a language unknown to the congregation ; in 
which case, says he, how is the blessing pronounced by the 
minister over the Bread and the Wine to be understood by 
the people, and the several parts of the Liturgy to be 
properly recognized, so that they may themselves take their 
share in it ? — Eor in the terms, " when thou shalt bless," 
and, " at thy giving of thanks," there is comprised, almost 
beyond a doubt, a service of considerable detail. Justin 
Martyr, who lived so very soon after the Apostles, actually 
affirms as much ; the officiating minister, according to him, 
offering up prayers and thanksgivings at much length.' 
And St. Chrysostom evidently supposes this passage of the 
Apostle to have a reference to such a formulary then in 
use ; " for," says he, in commenting on the text of the 
Epistle to the Corinthians, ''what the Apostle means is 
this: if you bless in a strange language, the layman, not 
knowing what you are uttering, and not able to interpret 
it, cannot add the Amen; for, not hearing the 'world 
» 1 Cor. X. 16. « Ibid. xiv. 16. » ApoL § 87. 
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without end/ which is the conclusion (of the prayers), he 
does not repeat the Amen."^ And Irenseus incidentally 
mentions this very same phrase as one which was used hy 
the Church at the Eucharist, and describes the Heretics as 
founding an argument on it in favour of their ..^ns, the 
€ls Tovs cuavtu T&v ol&v&p, construcd by them to suit their 
own purposes.^ Moreover, the very casual manner in 
which the allusion to the office for the Eucharist is intro- 
duced by him, proves beyond dispute that it was one 
perfectly familiar to those for whom he was writing; an 
established formulary of the Churchy in fact, at that time, 
and this was the second century ; nay, more, I am of 
opinion, though I have never seen the remark made, that 
the " Ter Sanctus " is glanced at as an ingredient in the 
Communion Service, even by Clemens Bomanus, actually 
the contemporary of the Apostles. That Tertullian has 
a notice of it has been ever acknowledged,® and that has 
been regarded as the first ; but I suspect we have here an 
indication of it even prior to him— "Let us observe," 
writes Clemens, '' the whole multitude of his Angels, how 
they stand by, and minister (Xevrovfjyovfrw) unto Him— for 
the Scripture saith, Ten thousand times ten thousand 
stood beside Him, and thousand thousands ministered 
(cXctrovpyow) unto Him, and cried * Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord 
of Hosts, all creation is full of his glory.' And accordingly 
let us, when assembled together with one mind in the same 
place (cttI t6 ouri), conscientiously cry aloud to Him lustily 
as with one mouth, in order that we may be made partakers 
of his great and glorious promises."* Independently even 
of the general impression which this passage is calculated 
to produce, there is in it an adoption of several of the 
peculiar terms of the nomenclature of the Church, which 
is significant — ^attention drawn to the ministration of the 
Angels (\€iTovpyov<riv cXciTovpyow) ; and to the assembly 

* Quoted by Mr. Palmer, Orig. Liturg. ii. p. 116. 
« Iren. i. c. 3, § 1. ' De Orat. § 3. * Clemens, § 34. 

3 
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" in one and the same place,** a phrase certainly indicating 
the room in which the congregation met together on 
Sunday, in the language of Justin Martyr.^ Those who 
have not been in the habit of investigating early ecclesias- 
tical antiquity, must ever bear in mind that incidents of 
the kind here gathered up are not elements on which a 
lively imagination erects an ideal superstructure, but are 
simply the primary evidence of an organization, an in- 
disputable organization, which comes out more and more 
distinctly in the documents of each successive generation ; 
and the foundations of which were, as I have said, laid in 
the very depths of the Christian sera. They must learn 
that nothing is more correct than Bishop Pearson's notice, 
that " the greatest use of ecclesiastical history is this : to 
mark the true origin of every opinion, and observe the 
rise, not merely of heresies and schisms, hut of the dogmas 
and rites of the Church itself P'^ They must carry along 
with them, that the hints which I have been developing 
from the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles, or the 
Christian writings next in date to those, actually grow 
into positive certainty a generation or two later, when the 
means of research are multiplied ; insomuch, that we can 
pick many fragments of the Primitive Liturgy out of 
Justin;^ out of Irenaeus;* out of Tertullian;® and espe- 
cially out of Cyprian, who, besides leaving on record 
detached passages of it,^ in one place expressly mentions 
"the v^ual Grayer** in the Eucharist,' whilst describing 
the case of a female fanatic who affected to consecrate the 
elements by a ritual of her own — ^and if it be contended 
that by the "usual Prayer" is here meant the "Lord's 
Prayer," which St. Jerome does not scruple to affirm was 
used daily at the Eucharist by the Apostles, according to 

* Justin Mart. 1 Apol. § 67, cVl rh o^rA (rmXevo-tr yiverai, 
> Minor Theolog. Works, I p. 339. 

' Justin Mart. 1 Apol. § 13 ; Dialogue, § 36. 133. 

* Irenseus, i. c. 21, § 3. » Tertullian, Apol. § 39 ; De Orat § 29. 

* Cyprian, Ep. 31 ; Ad Demetriaram, 223. ^ Ep. 75. 
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their Lord's command,* still this would prove that a service 
there was of greater length than the injunction of our 
Lord with respect to the Eucharist literally construed 
would seem to imply, and that of such service the Lord's 
Prayer was an invariable part. 

But "the Prayers" to which reference is made in the 
Acts as a bond of union amongst the members of the early 
Church, may have a wider meaning than those of the Com- 
munion Office or Liturgy properly so called. It is equally 
certain that there was a public form of Baptism of the most 
primitive, even .of an apostolical, date ; which was a centre 
of union of the utmost efficacy. And here, as before, the 
traces of the form are discoverable even in Scripture itself. 
Thus, when in the First Epistle of St. Peter it is said, 
" The like figure whereunto, even JBaptiam, doth also now 
save us, not the putting away of the filth of the flesh, but 
the answer of a good conscience toward God,"^ the stipu- 
lation or promise made at that Sacrament is clearly alluded 
to in the term "answer," which conveys the idea, as 
Hooker himself holds,^ of the interrogatories put at Bap- 
tism even then, from the very first ; and a corresponding 
hint is dropped in the Epistle to the Hebrews, where men- 
tion is made in continual sequence, of the foundation of 
JRepentance from dead works, and of Faith towards God, 
and of the doctrine of Baptism;^ and the ground is still 
further narrowed, the very subject of that "answer" or 
stipulation before referred to transpiring, namely, an assur- 
ance given by the party before the administration of the 
rite, of his Bepentance, and of his JPaith ; the whole a nro- 
vision very brief, as set down in these few words of Scrip- 
ture, but, if we have put a right interpretation on them, 
pregnant with much detail ; for the " Bepentance " implies 
a renunciation of sin, and probably a form of renunciation ; 
and " the Faith " implies no less a confession of certain 

» Adv. Pelag, iii. c. 15. » 1 Pet. iii. 21. 

• Eccl. Pol. v. c. 63 ; vol. ii. p. 892, Keble's Ed. * Heb. vi. 1, 2. 
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fundamental articles of Faith, and probably a rule of Faith 
embodying them in a summary ; or in other words a Creed 
— ^both which formularies we can prove to have existed in 
an age very close to the apostolical ; and therefore we may 
conjecture with great probability, under the guidance of 
these hints in Scripture, that both of them existed in the 
apostolical age itself. For here again, as before, we cannot 
be charged with rearing a theory without a base ; the 
superstructure positively exists, and rises upon the very 
lines thus traced out in Scripture, leading us to the in- 
evitable conclusion, that more is meant in the unevolved 
terms of Scripture than a superficial reader of them would 
imagine. For what wonder that these great elements of 
the Church and her services should have to be carefully 
and patiently investigated before they can be fully perceived 
and acknowledged ? How constant an element in the de- 
votions of the early Christians must have been the '' Lord's 
Prayer!" So comprehensive a prayer as it was ever re- 
puted to be -^commended to the Church, as it was, by 
injunctions so authoritative and so touching— doubtless the 
worship of the most primitive age, whether in private op 
public, was never completed without it ; yet the evidence 
for the use of it in the Canonical Scriptures is most indirect 
and evasive ; as much so as that for the use of a Creed or 
for interrogatories at Baptism ; or of a thanksgiving and cere- 
monial benediction over the Eucharist. "We find, perhaps, 
an allusion to it in the form which an exclamation takes as 
recorded in the twenty-first chapter of the Acts.* When 
the brethren of Cffisarea besought Paul not to go up to 
Jerusalem, "and when he would not be persuaded," the 
narrative continues, " we ceased, saying 2Jhe will of the Lord 
he done,** a familiar quotation of the corresponding clause 
in the prayer. And in the Second Epistle to Timothy * we 
have a clearer case, inasmuch as the coincidences between 

' Acts xxi. 14. 

' 2 Tim. iv. 18. Kal pixnjTcd yx 6 Kvptor airb rravrhs tpyov trovrjpoVf 
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the passage and the prayer in this instance are several in 
number : " And the Lord shall deliver me from every evil 
work, and will preserve me unto his heavenly kingdom : to 
whom be glory for ever and ever^ AmenV^ — the resem- 
blance, however, very much closer in the Greek than in the 
English. I do not think another place in the Kew Testa- 
ment could be pointed out which would argue an acquaint- 
ance of the primitive Christians with the Lord's Prayer, or 
their habitual introduction of it into their ritual. But it is 
certain, that the brief expressions in the Canonical Scrip- 
tures which I have quoted, significant, as I have contended, 
ol promises and vows, renunciations of sin and confessions 
of Faith, even then made at baptism, are in full accordance 
as in the former case of the office of the Eucharist, with the 
practice of the age immediately succeeding, when the evi- 
dence becomes dear and not to be mistaken or misre- 
presented: Tertullian, Origen, Hippolytus, Cyprian, all 
referring repeatedly to these renunciations, the very word 
stiU retaining its place in our Catechism;^ the same or 
other testimony of even earlier date still equally referring 
to these confessions of Faith ; * Cyprian, indeed, who on all 
these subjects is invaluable, fi*om the greater precision with 
which he is apt to speak on them, marks the orderly nature 
of the service according to which baptism was administered, 
whilst denouncing the practice of an heretical female (not 
the same as before mentioned) who took upon herself to 

Koi (r&fTU tU r^v PcuriKeiap avrov rfjv hrovpavtov* £ ^ d6^ €U roifg 
al&vas Tcav ai^voiP, 'Afirjv, 

Comp. Matt. vi. 13. 'AXX^ pvacu ^fiar drr6 rov tromipov' ori (roO 
iariv fj jScuriXeta, Koi fj dvvafits, koI rj d($^a, €ls tovs alavas, *Afiriv. 
A strong argument, by the bye, may be drawn from hence for the 
genuineness of the Doxology in the Lord's Prayer. 

" Tertullian, Ad Martyr. § 3 ; De Baptismo, § 18 ; Origen, Ex- 
hortatio ad Martyr. § 12; Hippolytus, Theophan. § 10; Cyprian, 
Ep. 6 ; De Bono Patientise, p. 251. 

•irenseus, i. c. ix. § 4; Tertullian, De Speotac. § 4; De Virgin. 
Yeland. § 1 ; De Prescript. Hseret. § 21 ; Clemens Alex. StromoU vii. 
% 15, p. 887. 
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baptize, " making use," says Cyprian, " of the ordinary and 
legitimate words of the interrogatories, for the purpose of 
seeming to differ in nothing from ecclesiastical rule^ ^ 

The argument for the like early use of other offices in 
the Church may be less cogent ; the traces of them less 
distinctly apparent in the Scriptures of the New Testa- 
ment — ^perhaps, in some cases, not discoverable there at 
all ; nevertheless, existing in all probability in the times ot 
the Apostles, and in several instances their existence, at a 
period soon after at least, matter of certainty and admitting 
of demonstration. 

Thus that thfere was a form for Confirmation in the very 
beginning of the Church is more than credible. The im- 
position of hands, and prayer for the Holy Ghost, which 
constitute the features of this ordinance as administered by 
the Apostles Peter and John to the parties whom Philip 
the Deacon had baptized, are preserved and assume the 
aspect of a fixed rite in Cyprian, who grounds the practice 
of the Church in his own day on this apostolical precedent, 
and speaks of those " who had been baptized being pre- 
sented to the prelates, that by their prayer and imposition 
of hands they might receive the Holy Ghost ;" * a mode of 
expression very consistent with an usage even then old and 
established. The same may be said of a service for mar- 
riage : this, too, was very probably a set form even in the 
most primitive times — certainly in TertuUian's age it was 
80 ; and the terms in which he mentions it indicate that.it 
had long been so. " Who can tell,*' says he, " the happi- 
ness of a marriage which the Church cements and the 
Eucharist confirms ? '* * — then, as subsequently in the 
mediaeval Church, the Sacrament of the Holy Communion 
accompanying it, the trace of which even yet remains in the 
rubric of our own Prayer Book, which affirms it to be con- 
venient that the new-married persons should receive the 
Holy Communion at the time of the marriage, or at the 

' Cyprian, Ep. 85. « Ibid Ep. 73. « Ad Uxor. ii. o. 28. 
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first opportunity after their marriage. And when one sees 
in the early Liturgies, as one does ever afterwards in the 
mediseyal, the witnesses of the marriage represented as 
God, the congregation assembled, and the angels^ one may 
suspect that this last was certainly a clause in the original 
and primary office, so consistent as it is, both in letter and 
spirit, with that passage in the Epistle to the Corinthians, 
which enjoins the women to wear a veil on their heads 
when in Church, because of the angela; an injunction 
which might seem to have an especial propriety on such an 
occasion as at their nuptials ; and that in expunging thid 
paragraph of the service at the Reformation, as we did, 
we suppressed a feature of the most extreme and reverend 
antiquity, 

I will add, that a passage in Eusebius tends very much 
to confirm the evidence I have already given of the ex- 
istence of a most primitive Eitual in the Church, which 
descended from generation to generation ; for, having occa- 
sion to mention Fhilo and a book of his, in which he de- 
scribes the habits of the TherapeutaB — ^a sect in Egypt, 
which Eusebius seems disposed to think were, in fact, the 
first Christians, the name of Christian not having then 
reached that country — ^he proceeds : " This same Philo is 
reported to have had communication with Peter at Eome, 
who was preaching the G-ospel to the inhabitants of that 
city ; and this is not improbable, for the work of his of 
which I am speaking, and which he composed at a later 
period, clearly comprises the canons of the Church observed 
hy us even to the present time.^* ^ Now, as this supposed 
intercourse of Philo with St. Peter is represented as oc- 
curring under Claudius, whose reign ended in a.d. 64, it 
may be presumed that Eusebius considered the ecclesi- 
astical regulations of his own day to have been in exist- 

^ Eccl. Hist. li. c. 17. 'Ettci koX 5 <l>dfi(p avyypafifia els varepov leal 
fi€Th xp6vovs avT^ Trcnovrjfievov, o-a<f>S>s roifs els tn vvv ical €ls rjiias 
vKfnjkayfUvovs T^ff eKKkrjo-ias Trcptcx^ i Kav6vas. 
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ence even so early as that date, and to naye been imparted 
to Philo by St. Peter, or, in other words, that Eusebius 
regarded the ordinances of the Church of his time to be 
apostolical. 

On the whole, then, I apprehend those persons to be 
mistaken who look upon the apostolical Church as a dis- 
jointed society, and, by a neglect to inyestigate the deeper 
and more hidden ligaments by which it was braced toge^ 
ther, find for themselves, as they think, a sanction for all 
manner of latitudinarian licence in the exemplar of the 
Church of primitive times. 
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The Apostles* Continuance at Jerasalem. — Their Proceedings. — St 
Paul and St. Bamahas. — - The Gbnrch at Antioch. — St Paul's 
Travels.— His Imprisonment at Borne. — St Mark.-— St John.— 
His Death at Ephesus. — St James. 

Nettheb is it a matter for wonder that the Cbtirch should 
be thus speedily organized. It must be ever recollected 
that the Apostles were not dispersed over the wide world 
immediately on the crucifixion of our Lord. It was not 
now as it was when Jesus sent forth his twelve Disciples 
in the first instance to break up the ground by a desultory 
mission, to initiate preliminary measures only, charged to 
proclaim ^the kingdom of heaven to be at hand, and 
empowered to work miracles that would astound and 
enforce attention at least to the tidings they were 
announcing, and the great events that were on the eve of 
their accomplishment. The G-ospel had now to be fixed 
on broad and solid foundations ; contrivance, and system, 
and combination were required for carrying on successfully 
a measure so vast, and meant to be so enduring ; and, ac- 
cordingly, we are told by ApoUonius, an author of the 
second century to whom I have already had occasion to 
refer, that there was a tradition (and a tradition of such a 
date must be received with the utmost respect) that the 
Saviour gave commandment to the Apostles not to leave 
Jerusalem till after twelve years from his ascension;^ 
and Eusebius goes so far as to say, that during the whole 
forty years which elapsed between the death of Christ and 
the destruction of Jerusalem, the greater part of the Dis- 

^ Euseb. Eccl. Hist v. o. 18. 
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dpIeSy together with James the Bishop, still continued 
there, G-od affording it this advantage in the hopes that 
it would even yet repent and be saved.* Moreover, the 
same tradition of Apollonius is recorded in the '' Preach- 
ing of Peter," a document certainly in existence in the 
beginning of the second century, or about the year of our 
Lord 123 ; ^ the passage to this effect quoted also from it 
by Clemens Alexandrinus,' in the accuracy of the substance 
of it thus deriving a further sanction from him. Where 
we may remark, by the way, that we have here another 
testimony, in addition to such as I have already adduced, 
that our blessed Lord held communication with his Dis- 
ciples on the subject of the ecclesiastical structure, as well 
as the doctrinal teaching, of the Churchy during that mys- 
terious forty days which preceded his final departure from 
among them $ and it may be further noted, that the suppo- 
sition of the Disciples still remaining at Jerusalem under 
such an injunction is very consistent with an incident re- 
corded of them in the Acts, that when the gmat perse« 
cution against the Church which was at Jerusalem, broke 
out on the death of Stephen, " all were scattered abroad 
throughout the regions of Judaea and Samaria, except the 
Apostles ; " * a sacred command, it may be thus imagined, 
operating upon them, which caused them to maintain their 
post, whatever might be their wish.'^ I say, then, that the 
whole body of the Apostles making Jerusalem their head- 
quarters for so many years, years occupied entirely in 
founding and establishing the Church in the region imme- 
diately round about that centre,* must necessarily have 
been called upon to decide aU the great questions of eccle- 
siastical polity. So long a period of time, and so active 
and eventful an one, could not have passed without circum- 
stances arising which would compel them to lay all the 

» Ecol. Hist. iii. o. 7. « Grabe, Spiceleg. i. p. 62. 

* Stromat yi. o. 6, § 43, * Acts viii. 1. 

» Pearson, Minor Theolog. Works, i. p. 364, « Justin Mart. 
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principal planks, as it were, of the spiritual ark which had 
to float henceforward on the waters for ever. It might 
seem that it was for this very purpose they were directed 
to remain so long a time stationary and united, that it was 
a part of the Divine economy, and one which may supply 
a hint to ourselves as to the most successful method of 
dispersing the G^ospel, to estahlish a basis for further ope- 
rations before any commencement of the work was at- 
tempted ; to concentrate a force which by degrees might 
make itself felt to remote extremities ; to kindle at the 
focus of religious affairs a Are of such intensity and 
strength as would radiate readily to a distance. '^Ee- 
pentance and remission of sins were to be preached in 
the name of Jesus among all nations, but it was to heffin 
at Jerusalem,** * Jerusalem was to be the primary spring 
of the movemient, and care was to be taken, before its 
action was taxed, that the power should be equal to the 
enterprise. " Out of Sion was to go forth the law, and 
the word of the Lord from Jerusalem."* It was not 
merely to rest there, as Jerome observes upon this text, 
"but to go forth from thence."^ "Whatever might be the 
distinction of future Churches — whichever amongst them 
might eventually secure for itself the precedence and pri- 
macy — ^it was with the Church of Jerusalem, it was " with 
us," to use the language of Cyril, Bishop of that city, 
"that all prerogative originated."* It was " Jerusalem," 
according to the Council of Constantinople, when speaking 
to the Bishops assembled at Eome, " that was the mother 
of all the Churches ; " and whether the Church of Eome 
was founded by St. Peter or not, and whether the Church 
of Antioch was founded by him or not, the Church of 
Jerusalem was founded by him, as well as by all the 
Apostles, beyond a doubt, and before any other whatever. 
The ground, therefore, was to be made good on this 

^ Lnke xxiv. 49. ' Isaiah ii. 3. 

* Pearson, Minor Theolog. Works, i. p. 327. ♦ Catech. Lee. iii. 7, 
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favoured spot before further advances were attempted on 
the unbelieving world. The Church of Jerusalem was to 
be the stronghold, the occupation of which was to give 
vigour, support, and stability to the campaign of the Cross. 
The model system, which all the Apostles had concurred 
in establishing within these precincts, was to be carried 
away with him by each of them to the region of the world 
where he found the eventual field for his labours; and 
thus all the Churches would be constructed in their car- 
dinal features one and the same. 

The history of the Acts would embrace a period far 
longer than the twelve years during which it was pre- 
scribed, as it should seem, that the Apostles should remain 
at Jerusalem — ^probably upwards of thirty; long before 
the expiration of which some of them at least must have 
been scattered far and wide. But many incidents trans- 
pire in that history, as well as in the Epistles, calculated to 
confirm the views I have been setting forth, and to show 
that a lodgment was effected for the G^ospel in JudsBa and 
the countries contiguous before any serious inroads were 
projected on regions more remote. Thus it was at Jeru- 
salem, and immediately after the ascension, that provision 
was made to supply the defection of Judas, and the College 
of the Apostles restored to its integrity. Here they had 
a daily ministration or distribution, probably in connection 
with the Eucharist, for the poor.^ Here they formally 
ordained parties to relieve them in this office, which in 
itself points to its being more than a social or economical 
function. Here they convoked the Church whenever there 
was a cause for it ; and on the first occasion at least, when 
they did so, it was the act of all the Twelve.* Here the 
Apostles had attendants to assist them in the lower and 
more mechanical parts of their duties ; for such appear to 
have been the ** young men " ^ who carried out the dead 

* Acts iv. 35, "vi. 1 ; see Pearson, Minor Theolog. Works, i. p. 346. 
' Ibid. vi. 2. ' 02 ycorcpoi, y. 6 ; ol V€a»l<rKOi, v. 10. 
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bodies of Ananias and Sapphira ; probably answering to 
the " minister ** who is described as waiting on Barnabas 
and Saul — "they had John to their minister."^ Prom 
hence they despatched members of their body on missions 
to plant, regulate, or visit Churches within the range of 
Jerusalem. "When they heard that Samaria had received 
the "Word of G-od, through Philip, they sent down Peter 
and John to confirm the parties he had baptized; and 
when tidings of numerous conversions at Antioch reached 
them, they forwarded Barnabas thither, to deal with the 
case as it might be best, on the spot.^ We read of St. 
Peter leaving Jerusalem, passing through all quarters, and 
so returning there to make a report of his proceedings to 
the other Apostles;' the Churches visited on these cir- 
cuits appearing to have taken an organized form almost 
immediately. Thus there was a company of "widows," 
of whom Dorcas was one, found by St. Peter at Joppa, 
and a stock of clothes, it may be presumed, prepared by 
them for the destitute among the Christian body.* More- 
over the language we meet with is, that " the Churches 
had rest throughout all Judsea and Galilee and Samaria, 
and were edified ; and walking in the fear of the Lord, and 
in the comfort of the Holy Ghost, were multiplied," ^ as 
though they were numerous and orderly ; each of them, no 
doubt, conforming itself to the prototype at Jerusalem, 
that is, continuing stedfast in the Apostles' doctrine, and 
the fellowship, and the breaking of the bread, and the 
prayers ; for the same " customs " almost immediately pre- 
vailed in all " the Churches," the " same things were taught 
everywhere, in every Church." * 

By-and-by we perceive Antioch, in its turn, becoming 
a second basis, more particularly in reference to the ex- 
tension of the Church amongst the Gentiles ; not, how- 
ever, without Jerusalem maintaining its primary and domi- 

» Acts xiii. 6. « Ibid. xi. 22. » Ibid. xi. 1, 2, 3. 

* Ibid. ix. 36. 39. » Ibid, ix, 31. • 1 Cor. iv. 17 ; Ibid. xi. 16. 
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nant position ; the proceedings of the Church of Antioch 
conducted in accordance with those at Jerusalem. "When 
Paul and Barnabas, eventually chiefs of the Church of 
Antioch, began their career together, Paul was taken by 
Barnabas, and introduced by him to the Apostles at Jeru- 
salem. ^ When certain brethren disturbed the mind of the 
Church at Antioch on the subject of circumcision, it was 
determined that Paul and Barnabas should go to Jerusalem, 
and lay the case before the Apostles and Elders.^ Still, 
when afber a while, these two Apostles were fairly esta* 
blished at Antioch, it was the Church of that place which, 
with due solemnities, sent them forth to erect other 
Churches, as the Church of Jerusalem had sent forth St. 
Peter and St. John, and others, on similar missions.^ In 
this round they were on the whole, though not without 
serious conflicts, eminently successful, and especially 
amongst the G-entiles, in favour of whom their commission 
ran ; ^ and though St. Peter, as we have seen, had the 
honour of giving the Gentiles the first call, still it may be 
collected from his dissimulation at Antioch, now the strong- 
hold of the Q-entile Church, that his old prejudices had 
withheld him from extending his more zealous exertions 
beyond the pale of the Jews ; insomuch that when certain 
persons came from James and the Jewish Church of Jeru- 
salem to Antioch, where he then was, he shrank from eating 
any longer with the Gentile Christians of the latter place, 
as he had submitted to do till then, and exposed himself 
to the rebuke of St. Paul, who was now taking the lead in 
their service, and occupying Antioch, their citadel, as his 
own. 

The proceedings of the Church of Antioch accordingly 
became a duplicate of those of Jerusalem, and shed a 
further light on the method of founding and rearing up 

I Acts ix. 27 ; Gal. ii 9. « Acts xv. 2. 

* Ibid. zi. 22. 80 ; xii. 25 ; ziii. 2, 3. Aeirovfyyovvrap dc avr&p. 

4 Gal. ii. 9; Acts ziii. 42. 46. 
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the Churches at the begiiming ; the one case often afford- 
ing supplemental information in the silence of the other ; 
for there can be no doubt that the arrangements adopted 
by St. Paul and St. Barnabas, due allowance being made 
for difference of circumstances, would be on the whole 
the same as those of St. Peter and St. John, or of any 
other of the Apostles when employed in the like work. 
Thus we find them ordaining Elders in every Church, and, 
that object achieved, returning to Antioch, from whence 
they set out,^ to lay before the Church of that place an 
account of their doings ; as St. Peter, who proceeded on a 
similar visitation from Jerusalem, returned, we saw, to 
Jerusalem, to make his. report there ; and at Antioch they 
remained till they were again put in motion on an errand 
of the same kind ;* this time, however, carrying with them 
certain decrees or canons of the Apostles, meant to keep 
the peace and establish uniformity of practice in all the 
congregations ;^ and this done, they again worked their 
way back (at least, we can trace this in St. Paul) to their 
original starting-point.* Por though that Apostle excused 
himself to the Jews at Ephesus for not tarrying with them 
longer on account of his anxiety to keep the feast then at 
hand, at Jerusalem, a cause for his departure which they 
would at once admit to be imperative^ yet he had no sooner 
saluted the Church at Jerusalem, than he repaired to his 
more natural home at Antioch, the centre from which he 
set out on his zealous travels,^ and the pivot upon which 
the Church of the Q-entiles, without, more especially re- 
volved. And this circumstance, it may be added by the 
bye,^ might induce St. Paul, when talking with Jews at 
Ephesus, to prefer the mention of Jerusalem to that of 
Antioch, as the city for which he was bound (for he had 

* Acts xiv.'ae. ' Ibid. xv. 36. » Ibid. xvi. 4. * Ibid, xviii. 82. 

^ I understand that when it is said in that verse, ^^Tie went up, and 
sainted the Church," it was to Jerusalem that he went up, and the 
Church of Jerusalem that he saluted ; which is agreeable both to the 
context and the Greek. 
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in fact both of tbose places in contemplation), and might 
also account for St. Peter, with his strong exclusive feelings 
as a Jew still about him, in spite of the revelation at 
Joppa, consenting to hold social intercourse with the G-en- 
tiles at Antioch, where they constituted the bulk of the 
Christian body, till the arrival of his friends from Jeru- 
salem revived in him ancient and deep-rooted associations, 
and made him afiraid or ashamed of persevering in the 
right. 

About half the time which this visitation occupied, St. 
Paul spent at Corinth alone^ continuing there " a year and 
six months," and assigning only the same period to Syria 
and Cilicia, Derbe and Lystra, Phrygia and Galatia, Troas, 
Philippi, Thessalonica, Bersea, and Athens. Doubtless it 
will be said he was informed that G-od had much people 
in that city, but again it fell in with the general principle 
on which, as I have observed, the planting of the Gospel 
was conducted, namely, that of fixing it effectually in 
certain chosen spots, and then allowing it to make off- 
shoots from thence; Corinth, which was the resort of 
strangers from all quarters, supplying an admirable posi- 
tion for ulterior advances, and opening a door towards 
Italy, from whence indeed Aquila and Priscilla had just 
arrived, and generally to the world. 

At Antioch, St. Paul again continued to reside for some 
time, as before,* till once more he set out to visit the 
Churches, taking them in order, through Galatia and 
Phrygia ; when now he made Ephesus his resting-place as 
he before did Corinth, selecting this as another basis, 
which, lying at some distance from Jerusalem, Antioch, 
and Corinth, and furnishing a good key both to Asia and 
the eastern parts of Greece, would provide another field 
for enterprise, and stand a Mother-Church in that quarter, 

* Acts xviii. 1. 11. It was, according to Bishop Pearson, from 
A.D. 50 to the beginning of aj). 54. Annal. Paulin., Minor Theol. 
Works, i. pp. 880-384. 

a AcU xvui. 23. 
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as the Churches of Jerusalem, Antioch, and Corinth, re- 
spectively did in their own districts. Accordingly, at 
Ephesus he set up his staff for three years, making his 
presence there felt almost throughout all Asia Minor ;^ 
the fruits of which sojourn' are apparent, when, on his 
return from Macedonia (for to Macedonia he had pro- 
ceeded from Ephesus), he sent for the Elders of the 
Church of Ephesus, or its Bishops, or rather both, to 
attend him at Miletus.* For there, there appears to have 
been a gathering of clergy from all sides, such as in- 
dicated great progress to have been made in the esta- 
blishment of the Church throughout those parts ; an im- 
pression conveyed indeed by the very brief narrative of 
this event given in the Acts of the Apostles, but more 
than confirmed by the history of the same transaction as 
recorded by IrensBus, who, belonging to that neighbour- 
hood himself, personally acquainted with Polycarp, and 
living so soon after the event, may be considered to speak 
from local as well as scriptural information ; and who says, 
that on that occasion the Bishops and Presbyters were 
called together, not only those of Ex)hesus, but those of 
all the surrounding towns : ^ the argument of IrensBus, 
which was to show that St. Paul used no reserve in the 
communication of his doctrine, as the heretics against 
whom he was writing pretended, deriving very much of 
its force from the comprehensive character of this as- 
sembly: and, indeed, the Apostle's parting charge to 
them, " Behold I know that ye all, among whom I have 
gone preaching the kingdom of Q-od, shall see my face no 
more ; take heed therefore unto yourselves and to all the 
flock over which the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers," 
is enough in itself to determine its large compass. 

Eventually, St. Paul made his way back after this visita- 
tion, as after the former one, to Jerusalem, partly to be 

* Acts XX. 31. ' Ibid. xx. 17. Compare ver. 28. 

• Irenseus, iii. c. 14, § 8. 

D 
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present at the Feast,^ but yet more, perhaps, to renew 
the report of his mission and its results to St. James and 
all the Elders ;^ this he did on the second day after his 
arrival, probably intending, as before, to end his pilgrimage 
' at Antioch, had not his purpose been frustated by the 
tumultuous events which attended his presence at Jeru- 
salem. These resulted in carrying him to Bome, where 
God in his providence had other and most important work 
for him to do ; and where it was so ordered that he should 
again establish another basis, whether for himself or for 
others, the most effective, perhaps, of any, a foundation 
for proceedings in France, in Spain, and in Africa. At 
Momey then, he abode two whole years, preaching the king- 
dom of G-od, and teaching those things which concern the 
Lord Jesus Christ, with all confidence; all which had 
happened to him falling out to the furtherance of the 
G-ospel ; his bonds in Christ manifest in the Palace, and 
in all other places.^ I will add, that if the feature I have 
been remarking in St. Paul's missionary travels had been 
properly considered, several palpable mistakes in the sub- 
scriptions of his Epistles would have been avoided. "Who- 
ever added those subscriptions did not bear in mind that, 
a priori, the Apostle might be supposed likely to write 
most letters from those towns where he made the longest 
stay. Had he recollected this, he would perhaps have 
abstained from affixing the date of "Philippi," to the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, which most assuredly 
was written from Ephesus:* he would have hesitated to 
refer the date of the First Epistle to the Thessaloniar s, 
to Athens, which was certainly written from Corinth,* 
and to have repeated the blunder with respect to the 
Second Epistle.^ 

* Acts XX. 10. a Ibid. XXI. 18. » Philippians i. 12, 13. 

** See 1 Cor. xvi. 8, and Origen, TTfpi cv^^^, 31, p. 269. 
^ Compare 1 Thessalonians iii. 6, and Acts xviii. 5. 

« 2 Thess. ii. 2. 
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There is sometliing very striking* in the choice made by 
the first heralds of the Gospel, of these strong positions. 
Obscure as they were themselves, they were not content 
with taking up obscure ground : they did not secrete them- 
selves in rural and sequestered neighbourhoods, and trust 
to emerge by degrees as their new principles should creep 
through the country without observation ; they boldly fixed 
their head-quarters by preference in the most conspicuous 
and flourishing towns; Jerusalem, Antioch, Ephesus, 
Oorinth, Borne, being all of them sites the most com- 
manding; — cities — populous, busy, alive, intelligent, pre- 
eminently set on a hill ; serving, in addition to their general 
aptitude for the piu*poses contemplated by the Apostles, to 
convince mankind that humble teachers of the G-ospel, who 
planted their standards so bravely, must be confident in 
their cause, must feel their strength, were ready to chal- 
lenge inquiry, and were convinced that their efforts would 
make an impression on the world. 

We have now, perhaps, attended on the Apostle up to 
the year 63. There remains, however, a good deal of 
St. Paul's life and occupations to be accounted for still ; 
the Acts of the Apostles only embracing so much of his 
history as ends with his first imprisonment at Eome, 
whereas five years probably elapsed after his liberation 
before he was put to death.^ It is not to be believed that 
he was taking his ease during such an interval. The 
energy of his character, the sense of his responsibility, 
and the spiritual wants of the world, alike forbade it. He 
had, some time ago, intimated an intention of visiting 
Spain ; and from the terms of that * intimation, which 
occurs in his Epistle to the Eomans, written from Corinth,^ 
it is evident that he contemplated making Eome a stage 
in his journey, and deriving advantages in the prosecution 
of it from the assistance he expected to meet with in that 

^ Pearson, Minor Theolog. Works, L pp. 891. 396. 

' Bomans xy. 24. 
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place. He is now actoallj in that city ; though brought 
there under circumstances he could not have foreseen when 
he penned the words. He is at Borne, and at liberty ; the 
world once more before him. What more probable than 
that he should profit by the occasion now afforded him, of 
completing his plan — ^his tendency still westward from the 
very beginning of his ministry, and go forwards to Spain P 
Clemens Eomanus, his contemporary, and a writer who 
appears to have been in possession of knowledge of St. 
Paul, derived to him from opportunities of his own, ex- 
pressly affirms that his travels extended to the limits of the 
west,^ a phrase by no means applicable to Borne, particu- 
larly when used by one who was dwelling at Borne at the 
moment, but quite applicable to Spain, the like being ex- 
pressly found in several authors in direct relation to that 
country,^ and both Chrysostom and Theodoret asserting, 
without any hesitation, in so many words, that to Spain the 
Apostle went afber his imprisonment at Bome.^ Certain it 
is that Spain was amongst the nations which received the 
Gospel the earliest. It had its Churches, and what is more, 
it had long had its Chiu*ches, in the time of IrensBus, for he 
not only refers to them, but refers to them as channels of 
the primitive ecclesiastical tradition which proved the doc- 
trine of the Church to be opposed to that which the here- 
tics, against whom he was disputing, claimed for orthodox.* 
All this is very consistent with St. Paul's visit to that 
country. "What became of the Apostle after this is still 
more matter of coujecture, the history of the Acts being 
entirely silent upon it, and the only data on which we ha^ e 
to go beiDg hints, and those very ambiguous ones, which 
transpire in his Epistles. Thus it may be surmised, per- 
haps, that he bent his way back from Spain to Judaea ; it 
had been his custom to terminate his journeys there ; and 

* Clemens, Ep. § 6. 

' Pearson, Minor Theolog. Works, ii. p. 361. 

* Ibid. i. p. 392. * Irenseus, i. c. 10, § 2. 
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there is a message in the Epistle to the Hebrews, which, if 
we consider that Epistle to be St. Paul's, as there can be 
little doubt it is, and the Hebrews addressed to be those of 
Judsea more especially, apprizes them of his approach to 
that land.^ It may be further conjectured that he dropped 
Titus at Crete on his way,^ for it is difl&cult to find any 
moment in the previous biography of St. Paul open to^ this 
incident ; and it is evident that the G-ospel had been firmly 
established in that island before St. Paul touched there 
with Titus, who was commissioned to set in order the 
things that were wantmgy and ordain elders in every city ; 
a state of affairs which would better correspond with a late 
than an early period of St. Paul's ministry : that after a 
while he quitted Judsaa again, and for the last time, to visit 
the Churches, taking Timothy along with him, who had 
accompanied him to JudsBa,^ and leaving him at. Ephesus, 
as he had before left Titus at Crete, as bishop of that 
place, whilst he himself as on former occasions, pushed on 
for Macedonia;^ for, again, it would not be easy to find a 
niche in the narrative of St. Paul's life, as hitherto told, 
where this transaction would conveniently drop in. It 
could not have happened on his first going to that country, 
for Timothy then accompanied him ;* it could not have hap- 
pened on his second journey there, for he then sent Timothy 
on before him ;^ it would seem, therefore, that it was on 
some third journey from Judasa through Asia and Mace- 
donia, such as we are supposing, that Timothy still attended 
him, and was then permanently fixed at Ephesus, as its 
bishop. It may be further surmised, that going on into 
Macedonia, St. Paul now halted at Philippi, tanking there 
for. a time, and so making good the expectations, to this 
effect, he had raised in the Philippians in his Epistle from 
Borne ;^ that he wintered at Nicopolis, in Epirus ;® again 

> Hebrews, xiii, 23. 34. « Titus i. 5. " Hebrews xiii. 23, 

* 1 Tim. i, 3. » Acts xvi. 1.9; xvii. 14. » Ibid. xix. 22. 

y Philipp. i. 25, 26 ^ ii. 24. • Titus iii. 12. 
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visited Corinth, where he left Erastus ; ^ Troas, where he 
left his books and his parchments ; * and Miletom, whether 
the town of that name in Asia Minor or in Crete, where 
he left Trophimus sick ;' for all these latter incidents are 
mentioned as of recent occurrence in his second Epistle to 
Timothy, an epistle bearing internal evidence of having been 
written very shortly before his death,^ and are therefore sach 
as must have be&llen him during the obscure interval of 
his life which I am now endeavouring to explore. Here, 
however, all trace of him ceases. Certain it is that he is 
finally to be found once more at Bome ; parages in the 
same epistle I have just referred to, the Second Epistle to 
Timothy, bear token of it ; " at my first answer," he there 
says, '^no man stood with me," that id, when he was 
making his defence at Caasar's judgment seat. But we 
are entirely in the dark as to the circumstances under 
which he reached this capital the second time, whether 
under constraint as before, or of his own free wUl ; at all 
events, it is evident that Bome had become » place of much 
greater danger for him, as well as for all Christians, than it 
was on the former occasion. This might, perhaps, in some 
degree be attributed to the increased ferocity of Nero, 
as he grew in years, and his taste for blood became keener ; 
yet more, to the rapid augmentation of the numbers of 
the Christians during the interval, which began to excite 
alarm in the authorities of the State ; and most of all to 
the fact, that the Christians were made the scapegoats for 
the great fire of Bome, which had occurred since the first 
and before the second visit of the Apostle.^ At his first 
visit, St. Paul was met on his road openly at Appii Eorum, 
and accompanied by the brethren to the capital, where he 
was allowed to dwell two whole years in his own hired 
house, to receive all that came to him, to preach and teach 
the doctrines he thought fit, with all confidence and with- 

> 2 Timothy iv. 20. > Ibid. iv. 13. » Ibid. iv. 20. 

* Ibid. iv. 6. » PearsoD, Minor Theolog. Works, it p. 383. 
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out any hindrance ; those doctrines apparently entertained 
even in the imperial palace, and an interest taken in the 
party who was promulgating them, even in those high 
quarters.^ But at his second visit all was changed. He 
was now placed under close custody, insomuch that Onesi- 
phorus had to^ search him out very diligently, in order to 
find him ; ^ it was now dangerous to be his &iend, all men 
forsook him ; he now speaks of his ** chain,*' of his " bonds/* 
of the " mouth of the lion," of his being " ready to be 
offered ; " not to say that a deep solemnity and earnest- 
ness breathe throughout his Second Epistle to Timothy, 
which furnishes these facts, strongly expressive in itself of 
the crisis in which the Apostle felt himself to be standing. 
Scripture is silent with respect to the manner of his exe- 
cution ; but Clemens tells us that he suffered martyrdom 
at the hands of those in power,^ and Dionysius in the 
second century, and Tertullian in the third, narrow the 
scene and the season to Italy, and to Bome under Nero.^ 
Such was the progress of St. Paul's teaching, his range 
gradually enlarging itself from the Holy Land, as he esta- 
blished a substantial footing elsewhere ; as he stretched his 
chain of strongholds to the westward, beginning from Jeru- 
salem the navel of Christendom — 

" Those holy fields 
Oyer whose acres walk'd those blessed feet, 
Which fourteen hundred years ago, were nail'd 
For our advantage, on the bitter cross." * 

Before dismissing the subject of St. Paul's travels, we 
may observe that the effect which the Apostle produced on 
the several Churches he founded or visited, must have been 
rendered still more intense by the presence of the com- 
panions and fellow-labourers who attended him; Titus, 
sometimes, till he left him to preside over the Church 

» Philippians i. 13 ; iv. 22. * 2 Tim. i. 17. » Clemens, Ep. % 5. 

* Euseb. Eocl. Hist. ii. c. 25 ; Tertullian, Scorp. § 15. 

* Shakspeare, Henry lY., Part L Act I. Scene 1. 
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of Crete ; * Timothy, yet more constantly, till lie disposed 
of him at Ephesus ; Silas through, at least, one long and 
laborious journey ; Mark frequently ; Luke, after he once 
joined him at Troas, probahly by his side without inter- 
ruption to the last;^ and many more, some of them, 
perhaps, of the number of the seventy whom Jesus sent 
forth originally, 6nd several of them persons who, having 
received this apostolical training, eventually occupied posts 
of distinction in the rising Church. 

My narration has already led me to touch on the in* 
cipient movements of St. Peter. Of his ulterior walk, 
afler he felt himself at liberty to extend his efforts for the 
creation of Churches beyond the limits of Palestine, we are 
left almost without a witness ; the very direction in which 
he travelled uncertain ; our estimate of it almost entirely 
depending on the position we give to the Babylon of which 
he speaks in his First Epistle.^ That it was not the Assy- 
rian Babylon seems highly probable, both because that city 
had then sunk into a solitude, few or no Jews there, 
amongst whom the Apostle could find a proper field for his 
labours,^ Seleucia and Ctesiphon, Persian towns, having 
superseded it; because it may be very well doubted 
whether St. Peter ever set foot beyond the bounds of 
the Eoman Empire, enormous in extent, and studded with 
colonies of Jews, his appointed, though not exclusive, 
arena ; and, because the phraseology of the Epistle itself 
seems to contemplate his own residence at the moment, as 
well as that of the parties he was addressing in it, to be 
within the territories of one and the same supreme autho- 
rity, namely, that of the Emperor of Eome.* Certain it is, 
that Eusebius records the impression of his own time, or, 
perhaps, of the time of Clemens Alexandrinus and Papias, 
to whose writings he had been just referring, to be, that 

' 2 Cor. viu 23. *' Acts zvi. 8. 10, 11 ; IrensBus, iii. o. 14. 

' I Peter v. 13. * Pearson, Minor Theolog. Works, ii. p. 847, 

» 1 Peter ii. 13, 14. 17. 
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when St. Peter dated his Epistle from Babylon, Borne was 
meant in a figure.* What might be the stay which St. Peter 
made at Antioch, before he embarked on this long journey 
that led him to Babylon, and in the course of which, we 
shall see, he probably visited many Churches, we have no 
means of determining. It may be supposed, however, that 
he was employed during that period, whatever it was, in 
overlooking the Church of Antioch, now deprived of the 
presence^ of St. Paul, as well as of Barnabas ; and we shall 
find that on some other occasions St. Peter visited the same 
Churches as St. Paul ; and we may conjecture that possibly 
those Apostles regulated their respective movements in 
some sort with a view to supplying each other's place as 
circumstances dictated ; more especially since the mixed 
population of the towns they visited, composed partly of 
Hebrews and partly of Q-reeks, would furnish ample scope 
for the functions of each in his turn. However, the ab- 
sence of St. Paul from Antioch in this instance must have 
lasted more than three years, probably from a.d. 60 to 
A.D. 54, half of which time he passed at Corinth ; and if 
St. Peter continued at Antioch during this period, or 
during a considerable part of it, it may very well account 
for his being reckoned, by early ecclesiastical writers, as 
the first Bishop of Antioch.^ We may imagine, theu, 
St. Peter to set out on his journey from Antioch about the 
year 54, and to make his way through Pontus, G-alatia, 
Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia, to the strangers of which 
countries he subsequently addresses his First Epistle ; and 
Origen's testimony, quoted by Eusebius, confirms the fact 
that in those quarters St. Peter preached before he arrived 
at the capital of Italy .^ Still endeavouring to track the 
steps of this great Apostle yet further, we may speculate 

* TpoTTixayrepoyf Eccl. Hist. U, 6. 15. 

^Jerome, Comment, in £p. ad Galat. c. ii. See Pearson, Minor 
Theolog. Works, ii. p. 327. 
' £useb. Eccl. Hist. iiL c. 1 ; Origen, yol. ii. p. M. 
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upon his passing over from Asia, as St. Paul had done, 
and reaching Corinth. That eventually he did arrive at 
that city, and even make a considerahle sojourn there, is 
highly probable. There was much to recommend it to him. 
It was a key of Greece, and from its maritime position and 
commercial character, of neighbouring countries abo. It 
was fidl of Jews ; and, moreover, it had enjoyed the presence 
of St. Paul for a long season ; so that St. Peter might in this 
instance do, as he had before done at Antioch, follow up 
the impression which the Apostle of the G-entiles had made, 
to strengthen the things that were lacking. Moreover, the 
terms in which Clemens Bomanus expresses himself when 
writing to the Corinthians, and recommending to them the 
example of St. Peter, as well as of St. Paul, seem to indicate 
that he counted on the sympathy of that Church for this 
Apostle, such a sympathy as would spring out of a personal 
knowledge of him and his character.^ Dionysius of Corinth 
expressly claims St. Peter as well as St. Paul for a founder 
of the Corinthian Church ; a privilege, says he, which the 
Church of Corinth shared with that of Eome.* That 
St. Peter visited Corinth, then, is almost certain ; but that 
he had established himself there so early as the date of 
St. Paul's Pirst Epistle to the Corinthians, written about 
the year 57, seems very questionable ; nor is the evidence 
of the verse from that Epistle adduced to prove the fact, 
conclusive. St. Paul might certainly have rebuked the 
Corinthians for splitting their Church into factions, and 
severally crying, I am of Paul, I am of Apollos, and I of 
Cephas, without implying that St. Peter had then been 
there. St. Peter might have had his partisans there, with- 
out having been actually on the spot himself; and nothing 
is more likely than that many foreign Jews were at Corinth 
who had seen and heard St. Peter in Judsea and elsewhere, 
not to say that an expression which St. Paul subsequently 
uses in the same Epistle, " I have planted, Apollos 
* Clemens, Ep. § 6. « Euseb. Eccl..Hist. ii. c. 26. 
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watered,*' would rather argue that St. Peter had not at 
that time been actually engaged in cherishing the Church 
of Corinth. I should be- disposed, therefore, to think that 
St. Peter's progress through Asia had occupied him a long 
time, age having reduced his powers of locomotion : ' that 
he did not reach Corinth till a later date than a.d. 57 ; that 
finding ahready in that city friends and followers, he so- 
journed there for a season ; that he did not arrive at Eome 
before A.n. 63, when St. Paul had recovered his liberty and 
departed ; and that thus he once more relieved that Apostle 
in the charge of a most important Church, and again divided 
with him, as he had done before at Antioch, the character 
of a founder. Such arrangement of the incidents of St. 
Peter's history seems least exposed to objection ; for it is 
hard to believe that no mention would have been made of 
him in the last chapter of the Acts^ which presents St. Paul 
to us at Eome, or in the several Epistles which that Apostle 
wrote from Eome, had St. Peter been there at the time. 
Eather may it be thought, as I have argued, that St. Peter 
was then employed in Asia, approaching Eome by slow 
degrees from that direction ; that once at Eome, he passed 
there or thereabouts the few remaining years of his life, 
writing from thence his two Epistles, the latter of which 
bears internal evidence of a date when his days were fast 
drawing to a close ; ^ earning by his teaching a name which 
has been associated with the Church of Eome ever since ; 
according to the strongest testimony of antiquity, sealing 
that teaching with his blood in company vnth St. Paul, the 
latter, as a Eoman citizen, consigned to honourable death 
by decapitation, the former, as one of the " despectissima 

^ In the passage of OrigsD, fdready referred to (yoU ii. p. 24), there 
J8 an expression which might lead ns to think that, according to 
Origen's own idea, the journey occupied St. Peter a considerahle time. 
Uirpos b^ iu H6vTat kq\ TaKaria^ Koi BiSvvia KaTmaboKig, rf Koi 

*Aaiq. K(Krjpv2(€vai roi^ ei? ^{aanopas lovdaiois toiKtv hs Koi eVi reXfi 

*€P 'P»fi2/ y€v6fi€P0$i Qi/€aKo\om(T$r} Kara lee^oX^r. 

« 2 Peter i. 18, J^. 
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pars servientium," given over to the ignominious execution 
of the cross ; far otherwise estimated by himself, however, 
who regarded it in its ordinary form as even too glorious an 
end for him, consecrated as it had been by the sufferings of 
his Lord, and who, accordingly, begged to have the mode of 
it reversed, and to be allowed to die with his head down- 
wards/ This memorable event probably occurred on 
February 22, a.d. 68.* 

Before dismissing the subject of St. Peter's travels, it 
may be proper to notice the manner and degree in which 
those of St. Mark are involved in his ; the authentic par- 
ticulars of which, however, are so few as to leave us in 
perplexity at best ; but the thread which is most calculated 
to conduct us through the labyrinth, is the consideration 
that he was in very frequent communication with both the 
Apostles Peter and Paul, and a medium through which 
they probably brought into combination many of their 
movements. 

After the departure of St. Mark from Antioch with 
Barnabas for Cyprus, we lose sight of him for some time. 
He might seem to have separated from his companion 
after a while, for certainly no further mention is made of 
them together ; indeed Barnabas disappears from history 
altogether, and might have been supposed dead, more 
especially as the identification of him with Jupiter at a 
former period by the people of Lystra would indicate, 
perhaps, his aspect to have been venerable and his years 
not few. That he was alive, however, when St. Paul wrote 
his Pirst Epistle to the Corinthians, which he did from 

* Eoseb. Eccl. Hist, iii. c, 1. 

' Pearson, Minor Theolog, Works, i, p. 396, I am pleased to find. that 
in its general feature, this scheme for Sr. Peter's travels accords with 
Lardner's, though it was made without any reference to that writer; 
indeed, I turned to him with some solicitude, having found my own 
speculations so greatly at variance with some others that had happened 
to meet my eye since I wrote them. See Lardner's Credibility, vi, 
p« 550 et seq. 
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Ephesus about a.d. 57, is certain,^ tbougb his proceedings 
are entirely unknown ; but if our conjecture respecting his 
age is of any value, it would render it probable that he did 
not survive the fall of Jerusalem, and therefore that the 
Epistle ascribed to him is not genuine, which was un- 
doubtedly written after that event, though very shortly 
after it.* 

St. Mark, then, might have returned to Antioch, this 
short circuit with Barnabas ended, and, finding Peter still 
there, might have set out with him on his journey towards 
Borne, and visited with him the Asiatic Churches on his 
way. Certain it is, that when writing to those Churches 
afterwards, St. Peter sends to them St. Mark's salutation 
as though he was personally known to them,^ and perhaps 
this is the most likely occasion on which the mutual 
acquaintance could have been made : and yet it is no less 
certain that he was with St. Paul at Eome during his first 
imprisonment, that is, during some part at least of this 
very journey of St. Peter, being named by St. Paul when 
writing from Bome to Philemon,* called by him his fellow- 
labourer, and named again by him when writing to the 
Colossians, in the latter instance with a notice that he was 
meditating a visit to Colosse.^ We may suppose, there- 
fore, that St. Peter sent him on before him ; as St. Paul, 
we know, did by Timothy on a similar occasion ; and that, 
arriving at Bome before St. Paul left, he remained there 
till St. Peter came, for there he certainly was, as we have 
seen, when St. Peter wrote his First Epistle.® Here he 
might have spent some time with St. Peter, again associ- 
ating with him, sharing his labours, as antiquity represents 
him to have done, and thus qualifying himself for eventually 
putting on record in his Gospel the matter with which 
that Apostle supplied him.^ How long this intercourse 

* I Cor. ix. 6 ; see Pearson, Minor Theolog. Works, i. p. 386. 

• Barnabas v. 16. * ] Peter v. 13. * Philemon 24. 

» Coloss. iv. 10. • 1 Peter v. 13. ' Euseb. Eccl. Hist. ii. c. 15. 
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continued cannot be gnessed, but I conceive it was after a 
while broken off by St. Mark fulfilling the intention we 
have found him already expressing, of again visiting Asia, 
or at least Colosse. For when St. Paul is brought to Eome 
the second time, and when, during the final imprisonment 
he there underwent, he writes to Timothy his Second 
Epistle, he requests him to come to him, and to bring 
Mark with him.^ St. Mark, therefore, was at that period 
in Timothy's neighbourhood, or, in other words, in the 
neighbourhood of Ephesus, of which Timothy had been 
left the Bishop. I conclude, therefore, that in obedience 
to this summons of St. Paul, St. Mark returned to Eome, 
where he newfound both St. Peter and St. Paul ; remained 
there to see the end of these illustrious servants of Christ ; 
and then put down in writing, for the benefit of the 
Church, the treasures of knowledge he had gathered under 
them, from St. Peter more especially, and published his 
Grospel.^ There is a difficulty, however, even here; for 
whilst Eusebius informs us in one place, on the authority 
of Irenseus, that the Gospel of St. Mark was written after 
the death of St. Peter and St. Paul,^ he tells us in another 
that " Peter sanctioned the G-ospel of Mark, and approved 
it in the Churches,"^ a difficulty which has been met by 
the hypothesis that St. Mark composed his Gospel before 
St. Peter's death, and having received his commendation 
of it, published it afterwards. This Gospel, according to 
the same Eusebius,'^ and Jerome concurs with him, St. 
Mark took with him into Egypt, where he founded the 
Church of Alexandria, and thus extended a knowledge of 
the Saviour to that quarter of the world.^ 

Of the ministerial course of St. John, considering how 
eminent an Apostle he was, we have little information ; that 
little, however, confirms the remark I made at the begin- 

* 2 Tim. iv. 11. • Irensens, iii. c. I. 81. 

» Euseb. Eccl. Hist. v. c. 8. * Ibid. ii. c. 15. • Ibid. ii. c. 16. 

' In his article of St. Mark, De Yiris lUustr. c. 8. 
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niDg of this chapter, that the Apostles were so long station- 
ary in and about Jerusalem, or, when diverging from it for 
the purpose of dispensing the Gospel and planting Churches, 
did their work so leisurely and with so much economy, that 
all the leading questions of ecclesiastical polity must have 
came under their notice and been determined by them, 
or at least such principles laid down by them as would 
serve to guide and govern the Church of all ages. Thus 
we may conclude from the Acts of the Apostles, that 
St. John never quitted Palestine during the period to 
which that history extends. Whenever he is mentioned 
in the Acts, he is found to be moving within those limits. 
We know that he was at Jerusalem sixteen years after 
the Ascension, or a«d. 49 : for St. Paul tells us he saw 
him there when he visited that city with Barnabas.^ And 
though Asia Minor was his ultimate destination, there is 
no evidence of his having been there during the lives of 
St. Peter and St. Paul. Both these Apostles address 
Epistles to the Christians of Asia Minor more than once, 
and to various Churches or individuals of that district ; 
but no allusion is made in any of them to St. John. It 
is possible that the fulfilment of his Lord's dying charge, 
the care of his mother, might, amongst other things, de- 
tain him at Jerusalem, at all events for the remainder of 
her life; but however that might be, his constant resi- 
dence there for so many years could not fail to give a 
lustre to that Church, and qualify it more and more for 
making its influence felt, as it did, on other Christian set- 
tlements. The tumult and disorder which prevailed in 
Judsea for several years previous to the fall of the capital, 
might be the immediate cause of St. John's migration to 
Asia; and with the exception of the time he passed in 
exile at Patmos, he appears to have dwelt chiefly at 
Ephesus, the most distinguished of the Asiatic cities, and 
one of the most solid pillars of the Christian temple ; thus 

I Gal. ii. 9. 
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giving atrengtli and character to that Church which com- 
manded in Asia, as St. Paul had done by his residence 
there before him, and as he had himself done already by 
tlie Church of Jerusalem, which was equally conspicuous 
in Palestine. Por whatever historical glimpses of the 
Apostle now present themselves, are all, more or less, 
connected with Asia, and nearly all with Ephesus. Ire- 
nssus speaks of traditions which had descended to him 
through the " Elders " or " Seniores," who had consorted 
with St. John in Asia.^ Eusebius, who derives his facts 
from early authorities, assigns Asia to St. John as the 
region allotted to him for his ministry.* In the dispute 
respecting the season for observing Easter-day, Polycrates, 
an Asiatic bishop of the second century, founds his own 
practice, and that of the Asiatic Churches, of keeping the 
fourteenth day, mainly on the practice of St. John, as 
Polycarp had done before him;* and in the Bevelation, 
where St. John is made the medium of God's message to 
the Churches, they are all Churches of Asia, and no other. 
To narrow the ground yet more, Ephesus is assigned by 
IrensBus as the scene of the Apostle's adventure, when 
going into a bath and finding Cerinthus in it already, he 
rushed out, exclaiming, " lest the roof fall on me." * Ephe- 
sus is the centre from which Clemens Alexandrinus repre- 
sents him as repairing to the neighbouring cities, to plant 
Churches or confirm them, and set them in order ; on one 
of which occasions jt was that he commended to the bishop 
of the place he was visiting (so Clemens relates) a youth 
of engaging appearance, to be instructed, baptized, and 
trained to godliness '; but that on returning after a while, 
and finding his charge neglected, the young man having 
been suffered to escape and join himself to a gang of 
mountain robbers, he rebuked the bishop, rescued the 
ofiender from his vdcked companions and lawless life, and 

^ Ireneens, ii. b. 22. § 6. * Euseb. Eccl. Hist. iii. c, 1. 

' Enseb. Eccl* Hist v. o. 24, * Irenseus, iii. c. 3. § 4. 
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restored him with much passionate tenderness to the 
Church.^ It was at Ephesus, according to Apollouius, 
that he raised a dead man to life ;^ and some of the same 
writers again describe Ephesus as the spot where he ended 
his days, and where his bones were laid in the reign of 
Trajan,' about a century after the birth of our Lord ; 
his great length of years clearly intimated in the Saviour's 
prophetic words, " If I wiU that he tarry till I come, what 
is that to thee ?'* As though the Providence which indeed 
regulates the fall of a sparrow, would shield his infant 
Church amidst all the dangers which were to befall it, nor 
suffer a man of it to be withdrawn before his time, and 
before the work G-od had for him to do was accomplished. 
That St. John had thus a charmed life would further 
appear from another incident (if confidence can be re- 
posed in its reality), recorded by TertuUian, and repeated 
by subsequent writers, the only incident which happened 
to him out of Asia, his absence from Asia in this instance 
involuntary : " Happy Church ! " exclaims TertuUian, of 
Itome, where the transaction in question is said by him 
to have occurred^'* Happy Church! on which Apostles 
poured out all their doctrine with their blood : where Peter 
had a like passion with the Lord ; where Paul is crowned 
with a death like that of John (the Baptist) ; where the 
Apostle John was plunged into boiling oil, and suffered 
nothing, and was afterwards banished to an island." * Such 
is the memorial of this fact left us by TertuUian, the 
manner of its introduction seeming to bespeak its general 
notoriety, as though it had only to be mentioned in order 
to be recognized. Certainly we know that Christians were 
dragged to Eome from the provinces for examination and 
punishment. This was especially the case when the parties 
were Eoman citizens.^ But it was also true of others. 

* Clemens Alexandrinus, Quis Dives salvetur, § 42. 

* Euseb. Eccl. Hist. v. c. 18. * Ibixi. v. c. 24; iii. c. 81. 89. 

* TertolUao, De PMScript. § 86. • Pliny, Ep. x. 97. 
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It was BO witli Ignatius. The thing, therefore, might very 
well happen to St. John in a persecution, and a persecution 
of the Christians there was at this time under Bomitian, 
If the miracle occurred, it would account for the life of 
the Apostle being spared, and a remand to Fatmos, from 
whence he was probably brought, being substituted for the 
death which had otherwise awaited him. Under the special 
exigences of those times, special protection was promised 
to those who belieyed. St. Paul, we are assured, took 
no harm from the viper evidently regarded by the natives 
of the place as a venomous reptile. Here was one case in 
which the promise certainly prevailed. Papias, who lived 
at the beginning of the second century, relates, apparently 
on the authority of Philip the Apostle's daughters, who 
would be contemporary with the event, that Justus, called 
also Barsabas, in the Acts, drank a deadly poison, and 
through the grace of the Lord, sustained no injury firom 
it.^ Here, I «ay, was another instance in which the 
promise, to all appearance, was accomplished. When the 
records which remain of the lives and proceedings of the 
Apostles are so scanty, whether canonical or patristical, 
it is not to be argued, from the omission of certain facts 
respecting them, that no such came to pass, especially 
where the antecedent probability of such facts occurring 
is established by the language of Scripture itself; for it 
is not likely that our Lord would have intimated his pro- 
tection to be forthcoming, unless He had foreseen that 
there would certainly be a call for it. Of several of the 
Apostles we know absolutely nothing; yet it is not to 
be doubted they were executing their Lord's commission 
of teaching and baptizing the nations, and enjoying and 
exercising the supernatural powers the Lord imparted to 
them. Of some, of St. John amongst the number, we are 
partially informed; and it is not impossible or improbable 
that had we the minute details of his long and eventful 

' Euseb. EccL Hist iiL o. 39. 
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life, we should find his escape from the boiling cauldron 
an incident of a piece with many others in relation to him; 
and as it is a mark of humility, so may it be of a mind 
open to truth, rather, perhaps, to acquiesce in the cre- 
dibility of wonders like this reported of one who was 
certainly under the special keeping of G-od, than to have 
recourse to such expedients as Mosheim and Dr. Jortin 
suggest for reducing their magnitude and accommodating 
them to the taste of modern times. 

St. James, another of the Apostles of the greatest 
distinction, was yet more circumscribed in the range of 
his personal services, Jerusalem itself being the compass 
within which they were confined. There were two of this 
name amongst the Apostles : the one, the son of Zebedee 
and brother of John, sufficiently distinguished firom any 
other by his parentage and relationship, and soon ceasing 
to create any confusion in the annals of the Twelve by dis- 
appearing from the scene altogether, being killed by Herod 
with the sword ; ^ the other, presented to us in the Sacred 
History under several designations, but still the identity 
of the individual under them all probably admitting of 
being proved. Among the women who stood watching the 
crucifixion were, according to St. Mark, •* Mary Magda- 
lene, and Mary the mother of James the Less ; " * accord- 
ing to St. John, " Mary Magdalene, and Mary the wife of 
Cleophas.^ Therefore we conclude that Mary the mother 
of James the Less was the same as Mary the wife of Cleo- 
phas, or, in other words, that James the Less was the son 
of Cleophas. But James the Apostle, according to St. 
Matthew, was the son of Alpheus,* which is merely another 
pronunciation of the same Hebrew name ;^ so that James 
the Apostle and James the Less were one and the same 
person, the son of Mary the wife of Cleophas, who is 
further described in the passage of St. John, already re* 

1 Acts xii. 2. ' Mark xv. 40. * John xix. 25. 

1 Matthew x. 3. » See vrj^H. See lightfoot, vol. ii. p. 176, fol. 
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ferred to, as Jesus' mother's sister, and accordingly St. 
James is discovered to be the cousin of our Lord, or, as he 
is elsewhere called in the language of the Hebrews, '' the 
•Lord's brother;"^ a circumstance which perhaps secured 
to him the primacy of the Church of Jerusalem, as epis<- 
copal chairs were afterwards assigned to the grandsons of 
St. Jude, related in the same degree to our Lord, for a 
similar reason.^ Li Jerusalem, then, he exercised his high 
functions, and from Jerusalem he wrote his Catholic 
Epistle, the internal evidence of which indicates a date 
later than the death of St. James, the brother of St. John, 
to whom some have ascribed it, an event which must have 
occurred as early as a.d. 43 or a.d. 44. For that Epistle 
deals with errors and defects in the Church as if they were 
already chronic, and, moreover, anticipates, from no great 
distance it may be thought, the calamity which was coming 
on the country in the approaching downfall of Jerusalem 
— " Go to now, ye that say. To-day or to-morrow we will 
go into such a city, and continue there a year, and buy and 
sell, and get gain : whereas ye know not what shall be on 
the morrow:" and again, yet more significantly, "The 
coming of the Lord draweth nigh." Still, however far the 
decrees established at Jerusalem under James might reach, 
and whatever might be the circulation of his Epistle,. in 
Jerusalem, as I have said, he constantly abode, and thus 
gave still more vital force to the action of that heart of 
Christendom, till death, in his case a violent one, overtook 
him. For the Jews, incensed at the progress of Chris* 
tianity, and profiting by the anarchy of the moment, when, 
Festus dead, and his successor not yet appointed, they 
could do what seemed good in their own sight, urged St. 
James to address the people of Jerusalem {It the passover, 
numbers being assembled, and a riot apprehended, and in* 
form them rightly concerning Jesus, disabusing them of 
their confidence in Him, and allaying the feverish expecta- 
' Gal. i. 19. * Hegesipp. apud Eus. iii. c 20. 
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tion of his advent. In order that he might be the better 
heard, they set him on a wing of the temple ; but when 
the reply of James to their violent and importunate appeal 
proved to be, " Why question ye me concerning Jesus the 
Son of Man ? He is now sitting in the heavens at the 
right hand of power, and is about to come in the clouds of 
heaven," they put him effectually to silence, by casting 
him down headlong, and afterwards dispatching him with 
a fuller's club.^ Mosheim contends that St. James, St. 
Peter, and St. Paul are the only Apostles of whom it can 
be affirmed with certainty that they ended their lives as 
martyrs,' grounding his opinion chiefly on a passage in 
Tertullian. He may be right in his fact, except that both 
the Jameses must certainly be included. But the para- 
graph is not so decisive as he represents it. The heretics 
against whom Tertullian is contending disparaged majrtyr- 
dom, disputed the texts usually advanced in commendation 
of it, described the apostolical writings as figurative and 
easily misunderstood on such a question. *^ But look to the 
case as recorded in the Acts," replies Tertullian, " at any 
rate you will there find Peter beaten, Stephen stoned, 
James slain, Paul torn in pieces;"^ and if you would be 
content with other authority, as e,g, the lives of the CsBsars, 
where you read of the cruelties which !N"ero practised 
against the rising sect, you would learn that " Peter was 
girded by another " by being bound to the cross, and that 
" Paul received the freedom of the Eoman commonwealth, 
by experiencing at Eome the glorious second birth of mar- 
tyrdom!" It is not, therefore, Tertullian's intention to 
call in the help of history, except in these particular in- 

> Euseb. Eccl. Hist. ii. c. 23. * De Rebus Christian, p 82. 

' Tertullian, Scorpiace, § 15. Quee tamen passos Apostolos scimus ; 
manifesta doctrina est; banc intelligo solam, Acta decurrens nihil 
qusero : t. e. I am not making curious inquiries, content with the plain 
text of the Acts . . . Et si fidem commentarii voluerit hsereticus, in- 
strumenta Imperii loquentur ; ut lapides Hieursalem, (as the very 
stones cried out at Jerusalem,) Vitas Csesarum legimus. 
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stances where it corroborates the testimony of Scripture 
itself; Scripture being the testimony he relied on, because 
Scripture was the testimony which, when clear, as Tertul- 
lian was endeavouring to render it by the accessory aid of 
secular documents, was accepted by the heretics. There 
might have been traditions respecting the painful and pre- 
mature ends of other Apostles known to TertuUian, but 
his argument in this place did not admit of their production. 
Certainly in the Memoranda concerning the Twelve 
Apostles ascribed to Hippolytus,^ violent deaths are as- 
signed to several more of them. "We are there told that 
St. Andrew, having preached among the Scythians and 
Thracians, was nailed to an olive tree, at Patrse, in Achaia, 
and so died ; that St. Philip, having laboured in Phrygia, 
suffered crucifixion at Hierapolis, under Domitian; that 
St. Bartholomew took India for his field, a locality of much 
uncertainty in ancient geography, and was crucified at Al- 
banus, a city of Armenia Major, a position which might 
limit its meaning in this instance : that St. Thomas, having 
taught in Parthia, Media, Persia, and elsewhere in those 
quarters, was pierced through the body in four places, by a 
lance of firwood at Calamina, in India. The only persons 
among the Apostles who were exempt from these or similar 
sufferings being St. Matthew, who died a natural death at 
Hierea, a Parthian city ; St. Jude, who ended his comrse in 
peace, after preaching to the people of Edessa and through- 
out Mesopotamia, at Berytus; St. Simon the Canaanite, 
who became Bishop of Jerusalem after St. James, and 
finished his days there at the age of a hundred and twenty ; 
and St. Matthias, who occupied himself in the same quarter, 
and there died and was buried. Origen assigns to St. 
Thomas and St. Andrew the same districts respectively for 
their missions, but is silent as to their untimely ends, as he 
also is with regard to those of ^t. Bartholomew and St. 

' Appendix ad Hippolyti Opera, p. 30. Uepl t&v da>d€ica 'Atto- 
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Philip.^ Moreover, when replying to the objection of 
Celsus, that so little were the companions of Jesus im- 
pressed hj his teaching, and so far were they from dying 
with Him or suffering for Him, they actually denied Him, 
be only mentions in vindication of them the deaths of 
Peter and of James the brother of John, and the sufferings 
boldly undergone by the Apostles in general.^ Neither is 
the sanguinary catalogue thus set forth in the reputed work 
of Hippolytus confirmed by Eusebius, who enumerates 
many of the writings of that author, amongst which this 
document, jfrom its brevity, would scarcely be supposed to 
find a place. He adds, however, that there were very many 
more in the possession of one person or another,^ and it is 
possible that, amongst these latter, the catalogue in ques- 
tion might exist. At the same time it must be confessed 
that Chrysostom seems to have had no knowledge of the 
facts thus affirmed by Hippolytus. " Tell me," says he, in 
a homily on the Epistle to the Hebrews,* do not the bones 
of Moses lie in a strange land, as well as those of Aaron, 
of Daniel, and of Jeremiah ? neither can we tell where 
many of the Apostles repose. The sepulchres of Peter, 
Paul, John, and Thomas, are notorious, it is true ; but of 
the rest, many as they were, not one is known. But let 
us not make this a matter for lamentation, nor be feint- 
hearted for this ; for let us be buried where we wiU, the 
earth is the Lord's, and the fulness thereof." • 

"With respect to the portion of the world covered by 
the travels of the Apostles, the impression on the mind of 
Eusebius- appears to be, that they never exceeded certain 
moderate limits ; the plan of dispersing the Gospel, in the 
first instance, having been, as I have argued all along, 
to give it a firm footing where it was planted, and trust 
to the force there concentrated under G-od's blessing for 

* Origen, Comment, in Genesin, vol. ii. p. 24. 

* Contra Cels. ii. § 45. ' Euseb. Eccl. Hist. vi. o. 22. 

* Chrys. in Heb. xxvL * Routh, Reliq, Sacr. i. p. 374. 
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its further expanBion. Por whilst, on the one hand, the 
ecclesiastical historian describes the Apostles as going 
forth to teach all nations, when the tronbles which came 
on the Holy Land rendered it no longer safe or useful to 
remain there ;^ he subsequently tells us, on the other 
hand, that afber the fall of Jerusalem, when provision was 
to be made for a successor to St. James in the bishopric, 
the Apostles who survived (and they were many) came 
together &om all parts to assist at that important election, 
and concurred in fixing on Symeon ; ^ as though, however 
scattered they might be, they stiU at least had not wan- 
dered to the ends of the earth, but were within call when 
an occasion arose which required that they should assemble 
themselves together. Neither did this necessity, it may 
be observed, circumscribe their range within inordinately 
narrow bounds, bounds inconsistent with the latitude we 
have already assigned them ; for there is no feature more 
remarkable or more indicative of the zeal of the early 
Christian Church, than the great intercourse that appears 
to have subsisted amongst the founders and teachers of the 
primitive Churches, separated, though they might be, by 
what we should even now caU, with our wonderfully-im- 
proved means of locomotion, very serious distances. Thus 
St. Paul (as we have seen) when at Eome, thinks little of 
desiring Timothy, who was probably at Ephesus, to come 
to him, and bring Mark with him, who was in the same 
region.^ Clemens Eomanus sends Claudius Ephebus, 
Valerius Bito, and Fortunatus from Home to Corinth, to 
convey his own letter of advice to the ChUrch of Corinth, 
and bring him word again how it fared.* Ignatius does 
not hesitate to request Polycarp to draw together deputies 
from the Churches within a reasonable distance of Smyrna, 
and dispatch one of their company to Antioch, on an 
errand of good-will to the Church of that place.** Sotas, a 

1 Euseb. Eccl. Hist. iii. c. 6. « Ibid. iii. c. 11. » 2 Tim. iv. 11. 
* Clemens Bom. § 59. » Ignat, Ep. ad Polycarp, § 7. 
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Bishop of Anchialus, in Thrace, travels to Phrygia, to learn 
on the spot the proceedings of the Montanists, who pre- 
vailed in those parts. ^ Irenseus proceeded from Asia Minor 
and the neighbourhood of Smyrna to Lyons, where he 
settled himself as a Christian teacher, and at a later period 
of his life he travelled from Lyons to Borne, on an embassy 
from the Church of Lyons to Eleutherus, then Bishop of 
Bome.^ Cyprian sends Caldonius and Fortunatus from 
Carthage to Bome to witness the consecration of Cornelius 
to that see,^ and in return receives messengers from Bome 
with tidings from that Church ; and indeed the writings of 
Cyprian are full of examples of this kind of intercourse 
carried on between remote portions of Christendom. 

On the whole, then, it may be considered that the 
Apostles, having received instructions with respect to the 
manner of founding and establishing the Churches from 
their Lord Himself, to a much greater extent than the 
mere words of Scripture literally interpreted may seem to 
imply, having had their memory of those instructions re- 
freshed, and the method of realizing them demonstrated 
by the Comforter, continued in the capital of the Holy 
Land, all of them for many years, several of them for the 
whole or the greater part of their lives, carrying into 
vigorous effect those principles within a certain range of 
Jerusalem ; and that when at length they extended their 
radius, and pushed their operations further into the world, 
they still cut out for themselves only such a circuit as 
they could occupy effectually ; and that thus, Lefore they 
were all removed, they had constructed their work so 
substantially, set up so many Christian communities, with 
all the necessary appointments and appliances so com- 

' Euseb. Ecci* Hist. v. o. 19 ; see Beliq. Sacr. i. p. 496, and note 
p. 476. 
' Irenseus, Fragm. Ep. ad Florinum ; Euseb. Ecd. HisL v. c. 4. 
' Cyprian, Ep. 41. 

B 
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pletely, interlaced them so compactly, repeated one and 
the same plan in each of them with such uniformity, that 
nothing was wanting hut willing hands, who would carry 
on, under GK)d, the vast design, be true to the lines these 
master-builders had laid down, and rear the superstructure 
which they had provided for, and indeed anticipated* 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

The Apostles* selection of Persons to superintend the Churches, 
Timothy, Titus, Folycarp, St. Mark, Linus, Epaphroditus, Diony- 
sius. — The Manner of Appointment — The Succession in the 
Churches at Jerusalem. — Antioch.— Borne.— Alexandria. — The 
early Organization of the Church. 

When the place of Judas had to be supplied, the Apostles 
were governed in their choice of a successor by the con- 
sideration that he must be " one of those men which had 
companied with them all the time that the Lord Jesus 
had gone in and out among them." A similar rule now 
guided them in their selection of those who were to super- 
intend the Churches when they should themselves be no 
more. The persons to whom they bequeathed their charge, 
were in genei^ those who had been associated with them, 
and trained for the work by themselves. Timothy had 
heard the things which he had to teach others of St. Paul,^ 
and he was appointed Bishop of Ephesus. Titus was in- 
structed to exhort, to silence, to rebuke, according as he 
had been taught of the same Apostle,^ and he was in- 
trusted with the Church of Crete. Polycarp had consorted 
with St. John and other of the Apostles, and delighted in 
recounting to the people their sayings, as well as in making 
report of the deeds and doctrines of the Lord,' and he 
was appointed by one or other of them (probably by St. 
John himself) Bishop of Smyrna, and might be the Angel 
of that Church addressed in the Eevelation.* St. Mark, 
as we have seen, was in constant communication with St. 

* 2 Tim. ii. 2. » Titus i. 9. » Irenfleus, Fragm. 

^ Euseb. Eccl. Hist iii. o. 86. 

E 2 
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Peter and St. Paul, and was, consequently, most entirely 
conversant with their ways, and he received the rule of the 
Church of Alexandria, and stood at the head of its bishops.^ 
Linus was one of the companions of St. Paul, in his latter 
days at least,* and he was constituted Bishop of Eome 
after the death of the Apostolical Pounders. And here 
we may remark, that so eminent a Church as that of Borne 
almost immediately proved itself, would not be committed 
to feeble hands ; so that, however we may have accustomed 
ouraelves to regard Timothy and Titus as occupying the 
foremost places amongst the successors of the Apostles, 
naturally led to this conclusion by possessing Epistles 
which St. Paul addressed to them, whereas to Linus and 
others about him he addressed none, yet these latter may 
have been no less conspicuous followers of him than they ; 
no less trustworthy overseers of the flock ; the importance 
of the Churches some of them were placed in charge o^ 
as I have said, strongly confirming this estimate of them. 
Clemens was another of the fellow-labourers of the same 
Apostle;' another, therefore, of those who would be able 
** to bring the people into remembrance of his ways, as he 
taught everywhere in every Church;""* and he followed 
Linus after an interval, as Bishop of the same Church of 
Bome.^ Epaphroditus was another " companion in labours 
and fellow-soldier " of St. Paul, and he was sent by him 
to preside over the Church of Philippi, for when writing 
to the Philippians, he designates him not as " your mes- 
senger,"^ as our translation has it, but your Apostle 
(vfiav fie oTTcJoToXw), which accounts for the salutation to 
that Church running, *^ Paul and Timotheus, to all the 
saints in Christ Jesus which are at Philippi, with the 
Bishops and Deacons." The ^AirdaroXog in this instance 
being the Superior, the eniuKoiroi the Presbyters, the buuiovoi 

' Euseb. Eccl. Hist, ii, c. 16. « 2 Tim. iv. 21. 

» Philipp. iv. 8. * I Cor. iv. 17. 

• Euseb. Eccl. Hist iii. o. 4. • Philipp. ii. 25. 
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the Deacons. Dionysius the Areopagite was another 
associate of St. Paul ; I say associate, for so much appears 
to be implied by the expression that he was of those who 
"clave unto him,"^ and he was in his turn appointed 
Bishop of Athens, by the imposition, it is believed, of St. 
Paul's own hands, and died a martyr.* Zacchseus, who, 
probably, after his call, attached himself to the Apostles, is 
said to have been ordained Bishop of CsBsarea by St. 
Peter.' Papias made it a point to inquire what were the 
declarations of the Elders, what was said by Andrew, 
Peter, or Philip, by Thomas, James, John, Matthew, or 
any other of the disciples of our Lord, and he became 
Bishop of Hierapolis, probably as successor of Philip, for 
there Philip died.* Irenaeus treasured up in his memory 
whatever he had heard from Polycarp, or correlatively from 
that " certain Elder " who had received his doctrine from 
those who had conversed with the Apostles, perhaps Po- 
thinus,* and he was chosen Bishop of Lyons. And if 
the catalogues of the chief rulers of all the early Churches 
had come down to us, as those of the principal ones have 
done, and as all might have done, had but the Church 
Historians been aware of the eventual worth of such 
records (which they were not^), we should doubtless have 
found many more of the names involved in the salutations 
of the apostolical Epistles and other passages of the 
Canonical Scriptures, presenting themselves to us as heads 
of Churches; such names being of themselves vouchers 
for the identity of the regulations which governed them 
constantly from the first, and of the perpetuity of those 
regulations likely to ensue. Those who held the first rank in 
the Apostolical succession, as Eusebius teUs us, building 
up the Churches on the foundations which the Apostles 

* Acts xvii. 34. ^ Euseb. Ecc], Hist. iii. c, 4, 

• Pearson, Minor Tlieolog, Works, i. p. 283, quotes Boffinus, Prsef. 
in Becogn. Clement. 

^ Euseb. Eccl. Hist. iii. o. 36. 39. ' Irenseus, iv, c. 45. 47. 

' See Irenseus, iii. 
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had laid; and in their torn appointing others in their 
own stead, to continue the work/ The manner in which 
these appointments were made was solemn and ceremonial ; 
and though all thJb minute details of a consecration in the 
Primitive Church may not be forthcoming, and- must 
indeed wait for their full and explicit development till a 
somewhat later age supplies documents more abundant and 
complete, jet sufficient is known to give proof that the 
main features of the Bitual, such as thej afterwards turned 
out, were fixed from the beginning. 

The first consecration of all, aflber our Lord's departure, 
that of Matthias, was perhaps an exceptional case, and 
governed by a law of its ovm; the appeal being made, 
under circumstances out of the common, directly to Ctod 
Himself: and God Himself directly responding to it, and 
appointing Matthias to the Apostleship, as our Lord Him- 
self had appointed, without the intervention of any other 
party. Mosheim, indeed, is disposed to take another view 
of even this instance, and to see in it the elements of 
future elections to high stations in the Ministry of the 
Church. " They," that is, the Apostles, says he, " set apart 
two persons, Justus and Matthias, proposing one or other 
to the whole assembly, as a substitute for Judas, but leav- 
ing the choice of either to itself. The members of the 
assembly, after prayer made, and supplication to GtoA 
offered for a right direction of their minds, gave their votes, 
and the office feU to Matthias."^ But however we may 
determine concerning this construction of the passage in 

* Euseb. Eccl. Hist. iii. c. 36, 37, 

^ Mosb. de Bebiis Christianis, p. 78, Mosheim eonsiders that 
tfiaXov icKripovSf and not edaicav would have been the phrase, had 
it been meant to say that they cast lots. Certainly did6v(u icKfipovs 
is used in the Apost. Const, viii. c. 5, in a prayer for the bishop that 
he may have authority to remit sins; • . • Bidovcu KKfjpovs to ap- 
point to clerical offices according to this institutioD. In this chapter 
(i.) of the Acts, KKrjpog has repeatedly the sense of clerical office. 
Thus ver* 17, koI eXax' t6v ickrjpov rrig duiKovicis ravrrfs^ and again, 
ver. 85. 
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the Acts, the maia. features of future ordinations, though 
still undeveloped, are certainly discoverable in those effected 
by St. Paul. Thus, the appointment of GDimothy to a 
bishopric, though originated and perfected by the Apostle 
himself, has all the appearance of having been an overt 
proceeding, approved by the congregation, priests and 
people concurring in it. ''Prophecies" went before on 
him;^ that is, the whole Church was moved to beg for 
grace to descend on him, according to their prayers. He 
'* made a good profession before many witnesses ; '" that is, 
he publicly avowed his determination to serve God, in the 
solemn office he was accepting, well and &ithfully. St. 
Paul the Apostle put his bands on him, conferring on him 
the gift of the Holy Ghost.* The Presbyters united with 
St. Paul in this act, as co-partners in the work.^ By the 
time of Cyprian, the outline thus sketched out is filled up 
in detail, and the several ingredients of the rite are, the 
eth&piscoporum comemio, the clerieorum testimonitimf the 
populi iuffroffium, and the dwmum judidtim ; the agree* 
ment of the Bishops, the approval of the clergy, the 
suffrage of the people, and the Divine call.^ The rule of 
the Apostolical Constitutions is to the same effect. The 
Bishop solemnly inquires of the presbyters and people 
thrice, whether the party proposed to him for consecration 
is worthy ; and, on assurance of this being given, he, with 
two other Bishops, proceeds to prayers and the completion 
of the ordinance.^ It will be seen that in this ceremonial, 
and the same may be said of the ordination of the inferior 
clergy, the priests and people are associated with the 
bishops;^ but it must be borne in mind, that the latter 
were ail persons "stedfast in the Apostles' doctrine and 
fellowship, and in the breaking of the bread, and di the 

> 1 Tim. 1. 18. « IbicU vL 12, » 2 Tim. i. 6. * 1 Tim. iv. 14. 
* CypriaD, Ep, 55, p. 82, et alibi ; see £p. 52, p. 72 ; 53, p. 76 ; 52, 
p. 68; 55, p. 82. * Apostol. Constit, viii. e« 4» 

7 Cyprian, £p. 24, p. 33 ; 33, p. 46 ; 35, p. 49 ; 68, p. 119, 
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prayers," embittered by no dissent, embarrassed by no 
politics ; and it will be found, if we trace the several stages 
in the process of obtaining Holy Orders in our own Church 
at this day, and examine the Ordination and Consecration 
Services, that the same primitive principles are carefully 
preserved ; and that it requires only a prudent resolution, 
and a sense of their respective responsibilities on the part 
of all concerned in the administration, to reduce those 
principles to practice more and more effectually. 

But I am forestalling the consecutive course of my 
narrative, to which it is time to revert. 

"We are now in a condition to follow the ordinance thus 
established through the generation next to the Apostles. 
St. Paul had empowered Timothy to commit to faithful 
men in his turn the trust assigned to him.^ No doubt he 
dealt by all other bishops of his own appointment as he did 
by Timothy. Other Apostles acted in their respective 
provinces as St. Paul did in his ; and the ministerial suc- 
cession in the several Churches sprang, in all cases, in the 
first instance from one of them. " Our Apostles," says 
Clemens, in a passage, a part of which I have already 
had occasion to quote, " learned through our Lord Jesus 
Christ that there would be disputes on the subject of tKe 
Episcopacy ; for which cause, as they had perfect fore- 
knowledge, so did they appoint such persons as I have 
described (i.e. bishops and priests), and give it them in 
charge to see that when they should themselves fall asleep, 
other approved men should succeed to their ministration. 
We hold it, therefore, unjust " (he continues, in reference 
to the contention that was then going on in the Church of 
Corinth), " that those who had been appointed by them, or 
subsequently by other chosen men, with the approval and 
consent of the whole Church, after they had served the 
flock of Christ blamelessly and in humilityj quietly and 
without grudging, and when all liad borne testimony to 

' 2 Tim. ii. Q, 
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their work for a long time, should be ejected from their 
ministry. For it wDl be no trivial sin laid to our account 
if we turn out of their bishoprics those who have made the 
oblations reverently and without blame." ^ Clemens, though 
here speaking expressly of the circumstances of the Church 
of Corinth, indirectly makes us acquainted with the organ- 
ization of all the Churches, and exhibits their functions as 
carried on continually by a ministerial succession, of which 
the Apostles were the root ; that which was true of one 
Church being equally true of every other. And, in fact, 
the very same pedigree is assigned to all the Churches 
throughout the world by Eusebius, who contents himself 
with tracing it in a few only, as the necessary documents 
fall in his way.^ Thus the bishops of the Church of Jeru- 
salem were as follows : — the first, James ; the second, 
Symeon ; the third, Justus ; the fourth, Zacchseus ; the 
fifth, Tobias ; the sixth, Benjamin ; the seventh, John ; the 
eighth, Matthias ; the ninth, Philip ; the tenth, Seneca ; 
the eleventh, Justus; the twelfth, Levi; the thirteenth, 
Ephres ; the fourteenth, Joseph ; and the fifteenth and last 
before the fall of Jerusalem, and the expulsion of the Jews 
by Adrian, Judas.^ On the repeopling of the city with a 
Gentile population, its reduction to a Eoman colony, and 
change of name to -Mia,^ the Church sustained no inter- 
ruption in the Apostolical succession of its bishops, only 
they were no longer of the circumcision: Marcus being 
the sixteenth, Cassianus the seventeenth, Fublius the 
eighteenth, Maximus the nineteenth, Julianus the twen- 
tieth, Caius the twenty-first, Symmachus the twenty- 
second, Caius the 2nd the twenty-third, Julianus the 
twenty-fourth, Capito the twenty-fifth, Maximus the 
twenty-sixth, Antoninus the twenty-seventh,* Valens the 

* Clemens, § Ep. 44. ' Euseb. Eccl. Hist, iii c. 37, 
' Euseb. Eccl. Hist, iv, c. 6. * Ibid. iv. c. 6. 

• Maximns and Antoninus, inserted in the text of v. c. 12, from the 
Chronicon of Euseb. : see note in he, 

E 3 
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twenty-dghth, Dolicbianus the twenty-ninth, NarcissiiB 
the thirtieth ; this hist oontemponuy with Eusebios him- 
self, who finds this catalogue in the archives of the Church 
of Jerusalem, and transfers it to his own pages.^ 

The succession in the Church of Antioch is in like man- 
ner preserred to us bj the same invaluable historian, though 
we have to search through his book for the several links 
of the chain, the annals of the Church of Antioch itself 
having supplied him with the material. Euodius was the 
first in the series from the Apostles, Ignatius the second,' 
Heron the third,^ Cornelius the fourth, Eros the fiftti, 
Theophiltts the sixth,^ Maximinus the seventh,^ S^rapion 
the eighth,* Asclepiades the ninth,^ Fhiletus the tenth,® 
Zebinus the eleventh,^ Babjlas the twelfth,^® Fabius the 
thirteenth,^^ Demetrianus the fourteenth," Paul of Same- 
sata the fifteenth,^^ excommunicated by a council of bishops, 
priests, and deacons, and followed by Domnus the six- 
teenth,^* Timffiusthe seventeenth," Cyrillus the eighteenth, 
who was contemporary with Eusebius.^* 

The succession of the Church of Borne is recorded with 
the same diligence, not a link in the series, from the 
Apostles to Eusebius' own time, lost : Linus being the first 
bishop, Anacletus the second, Clement the third, Evarestus 
the fourth, Alexander the fifth, Xystus the sixth, Tele- 
sphorus the seventh, Hyginus the eighth, Pius the ninth, 
Anicetus the tenth, Soter the eleventh, Eleutherus the 
twelfth," Victor the thirteenth,^® Zephyrinus the four- 
teenth," Callistus the fiftecaith,*<» TJrbanus the sixteenth,'^ 

' Mflximtts and Antoninns, inserted in the text of y. c. Id, from the 
Chronicon of Eoseb. : see note in loc. 

' Ibid. iii. c. 22. » Ibid. in. c. 36. * Euseb. Eccl. Hist. iv. c. 20. 

* Ibid. iv. 0. 24. • Ibid. v. c. 22. 7 ibid. vi. o. 11, 

» Ibid. yi. c. 21 . • Ibid. yi. c. 23. >o Ibid . yi. c. 29. 

' *' Ibid. yi. c. 39. " Ibid. yi. c. 46 ; yii. c. 14. »» Ibid, yii c. 27. 

'* Ibid. yii. c. 30. » Ibid. yii. c. 32. « Ibid. 

^ Ibid. y. c. 6. » Ibid. y. c. 22. »» Ibid. y. c. 28. 

»Ibid.yi.c.2I, « Ibid. 
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PontionuB the seventeenth,^ Anteros tbe eigliteeentb, 
PabianuB the nineteenth,^ ComeliuB the twentieth,^ Lucius 
the twenty-first,^ Stephanus the twenty-second,^ Xjstus 
the twenty-third,* Dionysius the twenty-fourth,'' Felix 
the twenty-fifth,® Eutyehianus the twenty-sixth, Caius the 
twenty-seventh, Marcellinus the twenty-eighth,^ who again 
brought the series down to the age of Eusebius. 

The succession in the Church of Alexandria, beginning 
firom St. Mark, is given step by step in Eusebius in the 
same uninterrupted course as before, and has to be gathered 
out of his history piece-meal as before: — Annianus the 
first bishop,^® Avilius the second,*^ Cerdon the third," 
Primus the fourth,^^ Justus the fifth,^* Eumenes the sixth,** 
Marcus the seventh, Celadion the eighth,^* Agrippinus the 
ninth,*' Julianus the tenth,*® Demetrius the eleventh,** 
Heraclas the twelfth,^" Dionysius the thirteenth,** Maxi- 
minus the fourteenth^ (called also Maximus,*^) Theonas 
the fifteenth, Peter the sixteenth,^ the last landing us 
once more in the times of Eusebius, who follows up the 
mention of this name with the remark, that " having thus 
given the succession (of the bishops) from the birth of our 
Saviour to the demolition of the Churches, a period em- 
bracing three hundred and five years," he would now be- 
take himself to write the history of the persecution which 
ensued.^ 

I have produced these instances of catalogues of primi- 
tive bishops duly preserved in the registers of the Churches 
in all their details, though having to pick them out of the 
pages of Eusebius, as the several names present themselves 

* Euseb, Ecd. Hist. yi. c. 28. ' Ibid. vi. c, 29. 

» Ibid, vi c. 39. * Ibid. vii. c. 2. « Ibid, « Ibid. vii. o. 5, 
' Ibid. vii. c. 27. « i^id. yii. c, 30. 

• Ibid. vii. c. 32. »» Ibid. iii. c. 14. " Ibid. » Ibid. iii. c. 2h 

« Ibid. iv. c. 1. >* Ibid. iv. c. 4. 

»» Ibid. iv. c. 5. »» Ibid. iv. c. 11. ^7 ibid. iv. c. 19. 

« Ibid. V. c. 9. " Ibid. v. c. 22. » Ibid. vi. c, 26. 
« Ibid, vi. c. 36. « Ibid. vii. c. 28. » Ibid, vii. c. 32. 

«* Ibid. vu. 0. 32. » ibid. 
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in the course of the narrative, in order to impress on the 
minds of my readers more vividly the fact, that such con- 
catenation there undoubtedly was ; and that evidence of it 
which would have siatisfied a court, if necessary, could have 
been produced. Meanwhile the cases of these Churches 
are not exceptional ones ; on the contrary, there was not 
a Church in which the same process was not going on. 
Eusebius, without recording formal lists of a similar kiud 
in each, is constantly naming one or other as the bishop 
of this Church or that at a given date, at a particular 
crisis, or under a particular emperor. And IrensBUS, on 
one occasion, when engaged in opposing the orthodox tra- 
dition of the Church Catholic to the novelties of the 
Heretics, measures that tradition by the faith and practice 
of the Churches, which, founded by the Apostles, had been 
ever since watched over by bishops who were successors of 
the Apostles down to his own day, selectiug, however, for 
his argument the instance of the Church of Eome, both 
because of its conspicuous character, and "because it 
would be very tedious in such a work as this," says he, 
" to envmerate the successions in all the Churches" * mani- 
festly intimating that the materials for tracing the suc- 
cession in every Church were to be found ; that there was 
not one which had not been governed by this regimen, and 
that was not in a condition to state the details of it from 
its archives. And it was in the first few centuries, be it 
observed, when the succession was exposed to the greatest 
danger of disruption and discontinuance ; the Churches 
then comparatively few, the bishops for a time limited in 
number, so that they might not be able to assemble in any 
great force at the consecration of a brother, and the thread, 
by which the continuance of the line was maintained, 
might be more readily snapped ; but very soon that thread 
became a cord, a cord of many strands, so that even a 
defect in one could not materially damage the whole, other 

1 Irenseus, iii c. 3, § 2. 
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strands holding even if a single one failed. For before 
long, ecclesiastical canons were passed, absolutely requiring 
the participation of several bishops in the act of Consecra- 
tion. The Apostolical Constitutions, as we have seen, 
enact not less than three, at the same time contemplating 
the probable presence of many more ; ^ and the fourth 
canon of the Council of Nice the same, a number, as we 
may gather from Cyprian, very far below that which did, in 
fact, usually congregate on these interesting occasions. 

It is a vulgar error to suppose that the middle ages 
were times of ecclesiastical anarchy and confusion. What- 
ever might be the civil or political convulsions of those 
times, the religious principle continued dominant through- 
out them ; institutions based on this principle lived and 
prospered ; and customs, calculated to sustain it, wei*e 
cherished with care and affection. It is impossible to read 
the documents collected together in the "De Catholicae 
EcclesisB Divinis Officiis," comprising papers of Isidore, 
Albinus, Amalarius, Walafridus, Bemo, Damianus, Hilde- 
bertus, extending from the beginning of the seventh to the 
thirteenth century, in which are preserved memoranda of 
the functions and services of the Church during that 
period, without being struck with the reflection, how 
steadily religion held its course throughout the whole of 
it ; how calmly its oflBces proceeded from generation to 
generation, unharmed, undisturbed, except so far as they 
might suffer change or corruption from the Church itself; 
and whilst dynasties were dissolved and kingdoms lost and 
won, and the world rang with arms and deeds of violence, 
the Church lived more than unmolested, her rites adminis- 
tered in the main after the same forms, her Liturgy essen- 
tially one, her hierarchy the same ; so that the succession, 
already bequeathed to that epoch by the Primitive Church, 
as an apostolical ordinance in full effect, was altogether un- 
likely in such an age to suffer violence or derangement or 

* Constit. viii* c 4. 
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neglect ; as unlikely, at the very least, as it would be in 
our own irreverent and utilitarian one. Indeed, it may 
not, perhaps, be too much to say, that this epoch might be 
studied with advantage by the stirring spirits of our own 
time, and a moral drawn from it, that, however it may be 
within the reach of politicians to ruffle the surface of the 
world, to destroy temporal and secular arrangements, and 
shake to the foundations the several orders of society, their 
own amongst the number ; still the Church, whose roots 
strike deeper, will live in spite of them, and rise again un- 
subdued to testify against them when they and their tyranny 
shall be overpast. 

I will conclude this chapter with enforcing once more the 
remark which I made before entering upon this depart- 
ment of my History, — ^that we are not to wonder at the 
complete organization of the Church in very early times, 
much earlier than is generally supposed : seeing that the 
Apostles planted their Churches so deliberately; were 
themselves, in many cases, at hand to superintend them 
and the incidents which might require regulation in them 
for so long a season ; and in all cases were so careful to 
limit their field to a reasonable compass ; and, this done, 
were no less painstaking to devolve their office upon others 
whom they had made fully conversant with their own plans, 
and who were even still more closely confined to their re- 
spective walks than themselves, in proportion as their dis- 
tricts were better marked out, and the calls on them within 
those districts more constant and pressing. 
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CHAPTEE V 

Elements at work in the Spread of the Gospel. — The Kingdom of God 
springing and growing up as the Seed. — The Impression made on 
the Heathen hy the Conduct and Manner of Life of the Christians* 
-—Their Order and Sohriety amid the Excesses which prevailed. — 
Admiration excited hy the Sufferings of the Martyrs. 

Having now described the broad features of the Church 
as a body organized by Q-od for the reduction of the world 
to Christianity, and having contemplated its direct action, 
let us turn our attention to other elements at work in the 
dispersion of the Q-ospel ; under Good's providence, acces- 
sory and subordinate helps in the great cause, not the less 
effectual, perhaps, because hidden and unobtrusive. 

Undoubtedly, the brunt, of the battle lay with the Apos- 
tles and the successors of the Apostles, the hierarchy they 
established, the company of preachers they dispersed and 
located, the institutions they called into being and ani- 
mated ; the practical system, in short, which they reared, 
upheld, and bequeathed as an immortal legacy to the 
world. But much was nevertheless done indirectly, inci- 
dentally, and out of the ordinary course. It is true that 
in some cases Satan was seen to fall from heaven as light- 
ning. But in many others the kingdom of G-od came not 
with observation. The Samaritans were converted by 
Philip in the ordinary manner by sermons and miracles ; 
but the Eunuch, as he was riding in his chariot, fell in 
with him, too, and was made a Christian ; all Ethiopia, 
perhaps, sharing in the consequences. It was not the in- 
tention of St. Paul, as far as we know, to plant the cross in 
Melita. But he being driven ashore by the tempest, it so 
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came to pass ; the remote results of this incident probably 
much more considerable than appears, for the intercourse 
between Melita and Africa was intimate, the island, then, 
as now, being supplied with com from that quarter — it was 
a ship of Alexandria that had wintered in the isle which 
gave St. Paul a passage — the barbarous people of Melita 
(barbarous, inasmuch as they spoke the Phoenician lan- 
guage of Africa, and not Greek, for otherwise they seem 
to have been truly civilized ^) being very well qualified to 
spread the report of St. Paul's teaching amongst their coun- 
trymen on the main-land. It was an accident, as popular 
language would express it, which threw Onesimus in the 
way of St. Paul. He was a runaway slave, who, perhaps, 
led by curiosity to visit the Apostle in prison, or perhaps, 
wanting a friend and adviser, and hearing of his benevolent 
character, sought him out ; but, whatever was the moving 
cause in the first instance, a convert to Christ he became, 
a faithful emissary of St. Paul to distant brethren ; ^ and 
probably in the end a bishop of the Church.* Our Lord's 
words constantly recur to us, whilst we are upon this 
topic, " So is the kingdom of God, as if a man should cast 
seed into the ground ; and should sleep, and rise night and 
day, and the seed should spring and grow up, he knoweth 
not how." * Justin Martyr had not his thoughts turned 
to the Gospel by any formal appeal to him, but (as he tells 
his own tale to Trypho the Jew) happened to meet with 
an old man near the coast, as he was musing on Plato in 
solitude, who proved to be a Christian, and who, having 
awakened his curiosity on the subject of the Gospel, left 
him, and was seen of him no more. But the effect of his 
casual intercourse remained ; he had encountered an angel 
unawares : and Justin was led by it to inquire and believe, 
and not only so, but eventually to stand forth as a very 
eminent champion of the faith, and to plead its cause in 

* Biscoe on the Acts, p. 46. ' Col. iv. 9. 

* Beroea in Macedonia, Constit. vii. c. 45. * Mark iv, 26, 27, 
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tbe Highest quarters. Minueius Felix furnishes another 
and a very remarkable instance of the same great results 
proceeding from the same trivial beginnings. The incident, 
indeed, gives the cast to his little work. He tells us of a 
conversation of one Octavius, a friend of his and a Chris- 
tian, whose name supplies the title of his book, with Csb- 
cilius, a heathen, which had vividly impressed itself on hi^ 
memory, and which ended in the conversion of Csecilius. 
CsBciliuB had been paying a visit to Minueius at Eome. 
After talking over old times for awhile, they, together with 
Octavius, adjourned to Ostia, for sea-bathing; Minueius 
not very weU, and the vacation, for he was a lawyer, having 
closed the courts, and set him at liberty.^ As they were 
pacing the shore, CsBcilius, in passing, saluted an image of 
Serapis ; Octavius (who, like Minueius, was a Christian) 
observing that a good man ought not to allow his friend 
and companion to continue in such darkness. Meanwhile 
they pursued their walk, stopping, however, where the 
boats were drawn up on the beach, to watch some boys who 
were playing at ducks and drakes at the water's edge. 
Minueius, perceiving that CaBcilius was silent and thought- 
ful, inquired the cause. He had been galled by the remark 
of Octavius. So far from admitting that he was in igno- 
rance, he was prepared to debate the subject of revelation, 
and accordingly threw down the challenge. Upon this, 
they all seat themselves on the Mole ; the dialogue pro- 
ceeds, and ends, as I have said, in the conversion of Csd- 
cilius to Christianity. 

Nothing can be more natural, or more according to the 
common course of events, than these encounters. For 
even if we suppose the Dialogues of Justin or of Minueius 
to have been rhetorical exercises, we must still regard the 
structure of the compositions as consistent with the events 
of the day ; Csecilius, Octavius, or Trypho, fictitious cha- 
racters, if you will, and the debates imaginary ; but drawn 

' Minueius, § 2. 
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according to life, consistent with scenes which actually 
occurred. But what happened to Justin or Csecilius might 
happen to hundreds or thousands ; and thus souls might he 
added to the Church daily, hy agents who had no formal 
commission to win them, and who found themselves involved 
in the work of propagating the G-ospel, without the 
slightest intention of it on their own part. 

Nor was this all. The very nature of Christianity, when 
once introduced into a country, was such as to excite atten- 
tion and awake curiosity. Christians were a body of m^i 
so singular in their ways, presenting so many particulars in 
contrast to the manners of the citizens they lived amongst, 
that it was impossible their principles should not become 
matter for investigation, their practices matter for observa- 
tion and comment. Even in our own day, the peculiarities 
of a sect lead at once to inquiry after its character and con- 
stitution. How quickly and extensively, for instance, was 
the knowledge of Gteorge Fox and the Quakers dispersed, 
when it was perceived that, in many respects, their carriage 
was different from that of the world at large. The early 
Christians, however they might wish it, could not conceal 
themselves effectually ; even any attempt at doing so would 
only surround them with additional mystery, which would 
provoke a greater desire to penetrate it. If the Jews were 
perplexed by the Christians, because they "changed the 
customs," as they said, "walked not after the customs,'* 
and if they were accordingly disposed to watch them with 
jealousy, and look narrowly after their doings, how much 
more the Gentiles. These two parties, the Christian and 
the heathen, could have few things in common. GDhe Chris- 
tians found difficulty in resorting to the same 'tribunals as 
the heathen. They could not take the heathen oaths.^ 
•* Dare any of you," writes St. Paul to the Corinthians, for 
already was the inconvenience making itself felt — " dare any 
of you," having a matter against another, go to law before 

> TertuUian, De Idololat. § 17. 
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1^ unjust, aud not before the saints ? " ^ By tbe same rule 
they were embrrassed about executing deeds, bonds, and 
contracts, and were consequently scarcely in a condition to 
borrow or lend.^ They could not reconcile themselves 
to the profession of arms; or, if so, to bear them like 
other men. The eagles were idols which the legions wor- 
shipped, and by which they swore allegiance.^ The chap- 
lets which the soldiers received as badges of honour, the 
Cluristians could hardly wear, because they were also re- 
garded as trappings of idolatry.^ If they carried them in 
their hand, as some of them did, instead of twining them 
about their brows, they betrayed at once their scruples 
and their creed. They could not be content to mount 
guard upon heathen temples, knowing, as they did, that 
those temples were mere brothels in disguise.'' They would 
be observed, too, to evade the office of schoolmaster, for 
how could they teach the lying and loathsome adven- 
tures of the heathen gods, whilst those gods were still 
in the ascendant^ and objects of faith with the multitudes ? 
How could they keep the festivals of Plora, and dedicate 
to Minerva the firstfruits of their stipend ? They would 
be observed to be equally fastidious about sending their 
children to the common schools, for could they fail of 
being corrupted by the literature which would be laid 
before them ? ^ Nay, it would be perceived that even in 
quieting their infants they would studiously abstain from 
the usual bugbears of the nursery, nor call to the aid of 
cradle discipline the powers of their mythology .^ They 
would be remarked as having scruples respecting certain 
articles of ordinary traffic, such as incense, because it 
served chiefly for the uses of the temples ; and butchers* 
meat, because much of it was destined for the altars.* 

> 1 Cor. vj. 1. * Tertullian, De Idololat. § 23. 

' Tertullian, Apolog. § 16. * De Coron&, § !• 11, 

» Ibid. § 15 ; De Idololat. § 10. 

• Ibid. De Idololat § 10; Justin Mart. 1 Apolog. § 21. 

7 Clemens Alexandr. ^ Tertullian, De Idololat. § 11. 
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Their absence from those temples and altars, as a matter 
of course, would be obvious ; indeed, matter of such no- 
toriety was it, as to awake the anxious attention of the 
chief magistrates, who saw with alarm the revenues of the 
shrines, which were fSstrmed by the Government to the 
highest bidder, like our toll-bars, rapidly decline under the 
large defection of the Christians.* Whilst the popular 
cry was, " Give us bread and the games, and it is enough," 
the Christians would be noticed as altogether withdrav^ing 
themselves from the theatre, the stadium, and the arena.- 
The same abstinence would be noted in them, for this, too, 
was opposed to ordinary usage, with respect to public 
executions ® and promiscuous baths.* They would be re- 
marked as refusing to buy for their table, at the shambles, 
flesh which had been offered to idols.* They would be 
seen, when guests at the feasts of others, to behave them- 
selves differently from the company in general ; they would 
not indulge on those occasions in the same decorations, or 
the same perfumes.^ They would wear no garlands ; nor 
summon the servants by the imseemly methods then in 
use ; distinguishing themselves, in short, from others, not 
merely by order and sobriety, amidst the shocking excesses 
and revelries that prevailed, but by attention to all the 
minor decencies and proprieties of the table.^ For it is 
observable how closely the refinements of society, even 
in things indifferent as to their morality, followed in the 
wake of the Gospel. They would be perceived to find 
many cases ot conscience presenting themselves, and much 
discrimination necessary, with regard to attendance at 
marriages, at the ceremonies of giving a name, or of 
assuming the toga,® matters of daily occurrence, and na- 

1 Tertullian, Apolog. § 42 ; Pliny, Ep. x. 97. 
' Ibid. § 35 ; De Spectac. § 18, and passim. 
' Athenagoras, Leg. § 35. 

* Clemens Alexand. Psedag. iii. q. 5, p. 273. ' Minncias, § 38. 

• Ibid. ii. c. 8, pp. 205. 213. 

y Ibid. p. 213 ; c. 7, p. 204. • Tertullian, De Idololat. § 16. 
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turally productive of constant speculation and remark. 
The Christian women would be seen, with suspicion per- 
haps, to be more modest in their apparel than others of 
their own rank ; no shoes would be worn by them, at least, 
studded with meretricious legends.^ Even the rings and 
the seals of the Christians would have devices different 
from the common, and such as might be construed into a 
moral — a dove, a fish, a ship under sail, a lyre, an anchor.* 
Neither would they be the persons to be discovered 
amongst the idlers at taverns, shops, or amongst the 
gamesters at dice and dominoes.^ Nor is this all. Ter- 
tullian, who writes a Treatise to dissuade his wife, in case 
of his death, from a second marriage ; but, above all, from 
a second marriage contracted with a heathen, puts the same 
case in other lights. The believing wife wishes to attend 
a prayer-meeting, the unbelieving husband proposes a bath ; 
she is for a fast, he for a dinner-party. She would go from 
shed to shed, and from cabin to cabin, in charitable search 
of her fellow Christians ; he puts a veto at once upon all 
such proceedings. He will not allow her to rise from his 
bed to take part in the night watches, or even to solem- 
nize the Easter festival. He has his suspicions of the 
character of the Lord's Supper, and forbids her resort to it. 
He will not consent to her approaching the martyrs in 
prison, or washing the feet of the saints, or providing food 
for a sick brother.* Perhaps she attempts to conceal the 
fact of her being a Christian. It is in vain. What can 
she mean, thinks he to himself, by signing her couch, her 
person, with the Cross — by puffing away the fumes of his 
incense or offering ? Is it to practise magic that she thus 
rises in the night ? Is it simply bread that she tastes, 
before partaking of any other food ?* It is impossible to 
read evidence of this kind, of the incongruity which sub- 

* Clemens Alexand. Peedag. ii c. 11, p. 240. 

« Ibid. iii. c. 11, p. 289. » Ibid. p. 297. 

* TertuUian, Ad Uxor, ii § 4. * Ibid. § 5. 
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sisted between the manners, feelings, tastes of the Chris- 
tians and heathen — and such evidence abounds — ^without 
being satisfied that the curiosity excited by the mysterious 
peculiarities of the new sect was intense, and must have 
been instrumental, in a very great degree, in spreading 
throughout the world a knowledge of the distinctive 
doctrines of the Gospel, and the characteristics of the 
Church. 

There was another circumstance, which, in the same in- 
direct way, proved a very effective trumpet to sound the 
alarm of the new religion — a circumstance I shall have to 
dwell upon at greater length hereafter ; and that was, the 
persecution the Christians were compelled to undergo on 
account of their confession. The heathen could not stand 
by and witness the heroic constancy with which multitudes 
of both sexes and of all ages took their death, without 
being greatly struck by the spectacle, without being led 
to investigate the nature of a principle which imparted 
Buch extraordinary force, self-possession, and endurance of 
pain, to those who were animated by it. " We spring up, 
and increase in number," is the indignant apostrophe of 
Tertullian, " in proportion as you cut us down. The blood of 
the Christians is the seed of the Christians. Many amongst 
yourselves exhort to patience im.der pain and death, Cicero 
in his Tusculans, Seneca in his Chances, Diogenes, Pyrrho, 
Callinicus, — yet they do not win half so many converts by 
words, as the Christians, who teach by deeds. This very 
obstinacy of the Christians, which you denounce, is itself 
a teacher. For who can contemplate it, and not be moved 
to inquire what there is in this matter at bottom P Who 
can inquire, and not be drawn towards it P Who be drawn 
towards it, and not himself feel a desire to suffer P " * We 
are in possession of some graphic accounts of the remarks 
made by heathen bystanders on these scenes ; remarks, 
which, says Cyprian, who records them, " forcibly inspired 

* TertolliaD, ApoL § 50. 
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him with the thought, that there was something wonder- 
fiillj affecting, wonderfully majestic, in the sight of anguish 
borne without a flinch. The man has children, I believe — 
a wife he has, for certain — and yet he is not unnerved by 
these ties of flesh and blood ; he is not turned &om his 
purpose by these claims of aflection. We must look into 
the aflair — ^we must get at the root of it. Be it what it 
may, it can be no trifle which makes one ready and willing 
to die for it." ^ Accordingly, Justin Martyr tells us, that 
this constancy of the Christians under the severest trials 
was a circumstance which predisposed him to regard their 
creed with favour, and though himself at that time devoted 
to the doctrines of Plato, and in the habit of hearing the 
Christians denounced, yet, when he saw them unmoved by 
death, and by every other ordinary terror, he felt that it 
was impossible such persons could be leading a life of 
voluptuousness and sin, as they were said to be.^ 

The effect of these spectacles would be the greater, 
owing to the seasons at which they were usually exhi- 
bited; the execution of the Christians taking place, in 
general, at the celebration of the games and public shows, 
when multitudes of people were gathered together from 
all quarters. So was it with Polycarp, at Smyrna; the 
whole province was a witness of the stout heart and faith 
unshaken with which this venerable victim met his end ; 
insomuch, that " his fame was spread abroad," we are told, 
''amongst all the Gentiles."^ So was it with Ignatius: 
he was conveyed from Antioch to Eome, to suffer in the 
capital of the empire, and in its amphitheatre ; the escort 
of soldiers who attended him, eager to arrive at the place 
of execution before the games should be concluded.* It 
is notorious, that these meetings, whether in Italy or 

^ Cyprian, De Lande Martyrii, pp. 847, 848. 
* Jostin Mart. Apol. § 12. ' Martyr, Polycarp, § 12. 19, 

^ Martyr, Ignat. § 5, 
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Greece, were centres from wliich information on all sub- 
jects radiated ; and we may be sure, that the rising societj 
of the Christians, which was brought into view so promi- 
nently and under circumstances so much to its advantage, 
would be made a topic of discussion, and many a report 
of them be put in circulation, which would pave the way 
for the preacher when his turn should come. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

A Favoarable Report of the Christians circulated chiefly by reason of 
their Virtuous and Blameless Lives. — Great Beauty of the Precepts 
in St Paul's Epistles. — Picture of the Primitive Christian. — 
Absence of Interference with the World. — The Christian Parent 
and Master. — Christian Benevolence and Fortitude. 

The medium, however, tlirougli whicli the report of the 
Christians was the most favourably, and therefore the 
most effectuallj circulated, was probably their blameless 
and virtuous lives. 

" How far that littie candle casts its beams ! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world." 

Miracles, doubtless, must have had their natural effect 
in recommending the cause they supported, but mankind 
were not at that time altogether in a condition to be 
convinced by the argument of miracles. There were cir- 
cumstances then abroad, to which I shall hereafter have 
occasion to advert, a prevaiLing belief in magic more espe- 
cially, which, in some degree, neutralized the influence of 
miracles as evidence of truth. Prophecies literally ful- 
filled must have had their effect too, not less than the 
other. But neither could the argument of prophecy pro- 
duce its proper impression, without an examination of the 
writings of the Prophets, for which people in general, at 
least the heathen, were incompetent ; and those who were 
competent were little disposed. But virtue, especially 
virtue contemplated in action, and exemplified in life, 
recommends itself to the most savage, or the basest nature, 
by a law of our being ; ^d introduces the system, be it 
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what it may, to which it cleaves and which it is seen to 
accompany, with a silent but most persuasive eloquence. 
It was the character for piety of the man who is de- 
scribed by the heathen poet as presenting himself to the 
infuriated multitude as a peace-maker, wfiich awed them 
into silence, and disposed them to listen to Ids words. 
And the manner in which St. Barnabas is, on one occasion, 
mentioned in the Acts, and the effects there ascribed to 
his ministry, may be thought to be significant : " He was a 
ffood man, and full of the Holy Ghost and of fiaith : and 
much people was added unto the Zord,^*^ 

So mistaken are those who approach the unbeliever in 
the hope to work his conversion by addressing his under- 
standing only ; who consider that the reason only is the 
faculty of man to which the evidence of the Gospel makes 
its appeal. 

It is not the force of the miracles of which we read in 
the Gospel, stupendous as they are ; nor yet of the pre- 
dictions which we there find accomplished to the minutest 
nicety, that produces even now, perhaps, the strongest 
conviction of the truths they vouch for; but it is the 
wholesome morality which breathes in every page of it ; 
the manner of spirit it is of; the simple, touching, unaf- 
fected terms in which it teaches purity, charity, patience, 
meekness, temperance; insomuch, that having followed 
the Apostle Paul, for instance, through the argumentative 
portion of one of his Epistles, that to the Eomans, per- 
haps, or that to the Ephesians, and having felt and ad- 
mired the power of his reasoning, we fijid our conviction 
of his divine commission growing stronger and stronger 
as we encounter the cluster of just and righteous precepts 
with which he usually winds up ; and as he proceeds with- 
out order or arrangement to exclaim, " Let love be with- 
out dissimulation ; abhor that which is evil ; cleave to that 
which is good; be kindly affectioned one to another with 

^ Acts zi. 24. 
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brotherly love; in honour preferring one another; not 
slothful in business ; fervent in spirit ; serving the Lord ;* 
rejoicing in hope; patient in tribiilation ; continuing 
instant in prayer ; distributing to the necessity of saints ; 
given to hospitality;" with a profusion of other maxims 
equally calculated to secure the happiness and peace of all 
who listen to them, — we instinctively say, that " God is in 
him of a truth. What further need have we of wit- 
ness?" 

This then was the principle which pleaded the cause of 
the early Christians so successfiilly— the quiet influence of 
character and example. " God hath enjoined us," says 
Justin, " to withdraw men from shameful and disgraceful 
passions, by our own meekness. And we can show the 
effects of this in many instances. Those who were once 
tyrannical and violent changed in their temper, either by 
imitating the forbearance manifested in their neighbours, 
or by observing the unusual patience of their fellow-tra- 
vellers, when defrauded by the way, pr by experiencing 
the good faith of those with whom they had business to 
transact."^ Accordingly, we find Origen telling us that 
the atrocious calumnies laid to their charge at the first, 
and then believed by the heathen, had, in his own time, 
began to fail in their effect. The Christians, it is true, 
were stiU subject to persecution, but they had, at least, 
already lived down the malicious reports that had been 
circulated against them.* How could it be otherwise? 
Let us endeavour to call up before us the picture of the 
primitive Christian ; let us collect some of the features of 
that character, as we gather them out of the writings of 
primitive authors ; and consider whether mankind, consti- 
tuted as they are, could persist in hating it — could find in 
their hearts not to give it, at least, a fair trial. "We have, 
indeed, in part, forestalled this subject in the last chap- 
ter, when speaking of the peculiarities of the Christian, 

* Justin Mart. Apol. § 16. ' Origen, Contra Cels. vi. § 27. 40. 
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which could not fail to attract attention, for many of those 
peculiarities could not fai] to beget esteem also. 

Christians, then, having taken upon themselves certain 
vows at their baptism, that thej would renounce the devil, 
his pomp, and his angels, were perpetually reminding them- 
selves and each other of the responsibility they had thus 
incurred.^ The memento sounded in their ears like the 
**Eemember" of King Charles addressed to the good 
Bishop on the scaffold, and awoke in them, as the latter 
did in him, a multitude of thoughts and motives of which 
the world was not aware. This recall of the Christian to 
the promises made by him at baptism, as a restraint upon 
his conduct at all critical moments, is quite a feature in the 
writings of the early Fathers. Indeed, it is this circum- 
stance which has, in a great measure, preserved to us the 
forms of Baptism, as administered in the Primitive Church, 
and enabled us to trace distinctly the language of our own 
up to the most remote times in the Church's history. Did 
the Christian doubt whether he might lawfully attend a 
heathen spectacle? "Think of your pledge," was the 
reply, "your rentmciation.*^^ Is he tempted to complain 
when in prison for the truth's sake ? " Call to mind the 
engagement you made as G-od's soldier, and take heart," is 
the exhortation.* Is he employed in a trade which he now 
finds to be unlawful, and can ill afford the sacrifice the 
surrender of it requires ? "But you undertook to have 
nothing to do with the devil's service ; do not break your 
word," is the rebuke.* Bo the offices of the world, its 
honours, its praise, solicit his acceptance and stagger him P 
" Eemind yourself of your compact ; how large were its 
terms," is the suggestion.*' Thus the habitual recollection 
of these pledges told upon the actions of the Christians, 

^ Justin Mart. 1 Apol. § 67. Gomp. Tertullian, De Spectac. § 24, 
where the terms of the Hucharistic Service are recalled to the 
memory. 

* Tertullian, De Spectac. § 4. ' Ibid. Ad Martyras, § 3. 

^ Ibid. De Idololat § 5. * Ibid. De Corona, § 13, 
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to excite, to restrain, or to modify, as it might be. It was 
a present help in time of need. They became afraid of 
Bullying their baptismal robe, doubtful whether even the 
Church could restore it to its original whiteness, after 
wilM defilement. So far were they from regarding Baptism 
as a mere ceremonial, terminating in itself. Nay, by a 
change of figure, they enforced this conclusion in a form 
the most pointed, representing Baptism as a laver, in which 
Christians, like fishes in the natural water, must perpetually 
live, if they are to live at all ; removal out of the element, 
in either case, being fatal.^ They kept a guard on them* 
selves early and late. In the morning, betimes, they 
resorted to the assembly for common prayer, and, probably, 
for the reception of the Eucharist — " Give us this day our 
daily bread," construed by them to have its reference to it.' 
At the third, the sixth, and the ninth hours, they afibrded 
themselves opportunities again of meeting together for 
devotion. After their evening meal, they returned thanks 
to God for the blessings of the day, and the protection 
He had afibrded them during the course of it. In the 
night they woke up to praise Him, not forgetting that the 
angels are described as ''watchers;** and that happy are 
those servants said to be, whom the Lord, when He cometh, 
shall find the same.' Traces of those frequent services 
which soon, if they had not done so already, took an 
organized form in the Bitual of the Church, are discernible 
even at a date the most distant; and David's practice, 
" seven times a day will I praise thee,'* afterwards so 
fiuniliarly quoted as the Church's precedent, is already in 
the mouth of the Christian worshipper.* Eor he was 
conscious that he had to maintain a perpetual struggle 
against an evil nature and a corrupt world, and had con- 

* Tertallian, De Baptismo, § 1. 

' Clemens Alexand. Psedag. ii. o. 10, p. 228 ; Cyprian, Ep. 54. 

* Stromat vii. o. 7, p. 854 ; Psedag. ii. o. 10, p. 228 ; iL c. 9, p. 218. 

* Ibid. p. 851. 
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Btantly to seek the help which alone was effectual for en- 
abling him to do it with success; he was persuaded that 
the spirit was the soul's wings, so he represented it, that, 
these cast away and lost, it fluttered like an unfledged bird, 
and fell to the earth.^ Therefore, it was not to the public 
services alone that he trusted for gathering to himself 
strength, but he would sometimes have a psalm chaunted 
whilst he sat at table, the repast only the more joyous for 
being thus conducted,^ and a hymn would serve to cheer 
him in the hours of his ordinary occupation.^ Indeed, as 
be advanced towards perfection, as he became (in the 
language of the day) the gnostic indeed, he regarded the 
world more and more as one vast temple, and life as one 
continued festival, dedicated to the glory of G-od ; and yet 
there was nothing fanatical in his movements, in his public 
devotions ; there was no undue excitement, as was the case 
in so many of the heathen solemnities ; his prayers were 
sober, modest, under regulation ; his language weighed and 
premeditated; the Lord's Prayer, unimpassioned as it is, 
considered by him the compendium of all prayer whatever ; 
and the prayer of Hannah remembered to be effective, 
though the lips only moved.* It was not fanaticism that 
inspired this dedication of himself to God, so far surpassing 
anything we now experience, but faith — faith strong in the 
transmitted testimony of the wonders of the Saviour's life, 
death, resurrection, and ascension, then comparatively 
recent events ; strong in the recollection of the words and 
deeds of Apostles, or followers of Apostles, then vivid in 
the Church, and of the visible outpouring of the Holy 
Ghost upon them, filling them with virtues : strong in the 
keen impression of the dangers of the times, the sword 
ever hanging over the head by a hair, the life ever carried 
in the hand. These were some of the influences which 

* Tatian, Orat. ad Grsccos, § 20. ' Cyprian, Ep. i. p. 7. 
.• Clemens Alexand. Stromat. vii, c. 7, p. 857. 

* Cyprian, De Orat. Dotnin. § 2, p. 204. 
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affected the primitive Christian in a manner peculiar 
to himself, and made him the intense character he seems ' 
to have been. At their meals they partook of the meats 
set before them with moderation; and in dealing with 
an invitation from heathens, considered well beforehand 
what was likely to be the complexion of the entertain- 
ment, and accepted or declined it accordingly.^ They 
drank little wine, and when they did drink it, chastened i 
themselves with the thought of the sacramental cup.* 
They forbore, as I have said, to decorate their brows with 
the festive chaplet, for they remembered the crown of 
thorns,* Not only did they denounce the licentious 
abuses of the bath, but were sparing in its use ; the world 
around them indulging in it to an excess that totally 
enfeebled and wasted the constitution and frame; and 
when they did allow themselves in it, it was for cleanli- 
ness, and not for luxury, that they did so, associating with 
it in their minds the bath that cleanseth from sin ; ^ as they 
associated with their simple sandal, in contrast to the 
fashion of the time, the shoe latchet that John declared 
himself not worthy to unloose.* Thus were the daily inci- 
dents and implements of life shaped into an allegory ; and 
thus was the Gospel, as yet but newly introduced amongst 
men, and surrounded by aU manner of idolatrous sights, 
sounds, emblems, and temptations, brought, in its turn, 
perpetually before the convert in its objective aspect, and 
wisdom made to approach them through many entrances. 
The Christians were the most loyal of the Emperor's sub- 
jects ; they were even passive in their principles of obedi- 
ence to the prince, whatever his character and conduct to 
themselves, still yielding him submission ; if he was mer- 
ciful, thanking Qod for a ruler under whom the Church 
was allowed to be at rest ; if he was cruel, still bowing to 

' Clemens Alexand. Psedag. ii. c. 1, p. 167. ^ Ibid. ii. c. 2, p. 186. 
» Ibid. ii. 0. 8, p. 214. ^ Ibid. iii. c. 9, p. 284, 

6 Ibid. ii. c. 11, p. 241. 
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God's will, who bad sent such a Sovereign for the punish- 
ment of their sin^ ; but, in either case, holding him to be 
God's minister; a weakness, if a weakness, amiable in 
itself, and calculated to conciliate, at least, the favour of a 
jealous world, which saw them sustaining their parts with 
so much meekness and patience — Vincit qui patitur. The 
Christians were scrupulous in paying their taxes, and in 
giving every one his due ; the unbeliever no less than 
others.^ And when Domitian summoned the grandchildren 
of Jude before him, as descendants of David, in whose line 
mischief was supposed to lurk, they pleaded, in part, in 
proof of the innocence of their characters, the taxes they 
paid out of the labour of their own hands, exhibiting those 
hands at the same time as callous with toil.^ And though 
surrounded by many spies, some of them probably members 
of their own households, and with the means of penetrating 
their utmost privacy, like Judas among the twelve, they 
were never, by any chance, found in the list of offenders 
against the laws.^ They had, indeed, a tribunal of their 
own, in accordance with the suggestion of the Apostle, who 
felt it a scandal that Christians should take their quarrels 
before unbelievers — a tribunal wholly independent of the 
courts of the country, and, in a great measure, superseding 
the necessity of any resort to the secular magistrates, and 
not even admitting the evidence of heathens.^ Such a pro* 
cess was calculated to stop offences amongst those who sub- 
mitted to it, long before they became flagrant, to nip them 
in the bud, and render any interference of official authority 
recognized in the States, unnecessary. The bishop was the 
superior in this self-constituted court ; the priests and 
deacons his assessors ; these latter, it should seem, deter- 
mining by vote the merits of the case, the former pro- 
nouncing the sentence; a sentence deriving its effect 

* Jostin Mart 1 Apol. § 42 ; Gonstit. ii. c. 46. 
' Euseb. £ocl. Hist iii. c. 20. ' TertuiUan, Apol. § 7. 44. 

^ Constit ii. c. 46, 
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altogether from the voluntary acquiescence of the Christian 
community, and regulated accordingly; in some instances 
confined to a mere admonition, in others extended to a fine, 
to be dispensed among the poor; in others, enjoining a 
penitential fast ; and in others, again, those of more ex- 
treme turpitude, reaching to excommunication. Such judi- 
cial sessions were held on the Monday, in order to allow 
time, in case of resistance being ofiered to the award, for 
the diflBculty to be discussed and abated in the interval 
before Sunday returned, when all might meet together in 
the congregation in peace. Independently of all con- 
sideration of the elevating properties of Christianity itself, 
the efiect of this self-discipline, established in their own 
community, must have been to verify the boast and glory 
of the Christians, of which I have spoken ; that their names 
never appeared in the catalogue of criminals ; to exhibit 
them to the world as an innocent body, in a degree that 
was remarkable — as a sect, who, whatever else might be 
said of them, were, at least, exemplary members of the 
Commonwealth, which never took damage from any doings 
of theirs. And one cannot but perceive that this blameless 
character of the Christians, as citizens, imprefssed Pliny, 
politician as he was, with a certain degree of good-will 
towards them, and led him to doubt whether it was not 
hard measure to proceed with severity agaiast those whose 
main office was, "to assemble betimes in the morning, , 
chaunt hymns to Christ as their God, and bind themselves 
by a solemn engagement to be honest and chaste, to keep 
their word, and redeem their pledge."^ The Christians 
were the most careful of parents ; this, again, was a feature 
in their character, which, so far as it was known (for in 
early times the Christian's life could only be seen through 
the chinks), was calculated to recommend them and their 
principles even to a virtuous heathen. No virtuous heathen 
could contrast the liberty to expose their children, which 

» Pliny, Ep, x. 97. 
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was permitted amongst his own class, with the solicitude of 
the Chnstian to provide for the helpless orphan, and not 
feel a strong secret preference for the dictate of nature and 
humanity. No virtuous heathen covdd contemplate the 
stain likely to rest upon the mind of his child from the im- 
pure lessons of mythology submitted to him in his tender 
years, in which he himself acquiesced, without some mis- 
givings and latent dissatisfaction. " Maxima debetur pueris 
reverentia,'* was even a maxim of his own; nor could he 
fail to have a respect in his heart for parents, who, at the 
risk of laying themselves open to the suspicion of being 
despisers of the gods, removed their boys from what they 
considered scenes of contamination, and which he would him- 
self feel to be so in truth, and provided for their instruction 
elsewhere.! Here, again, nature would plead for the courage 
and discretion of the Christian &tber in the adoption of 
rules of his own, on a subject of such deep interest ; and, 
however he might be jeered, or even persecuted, for such 
scrupulosity, he would still command the internal approval 
of all who were honest, and had families of their own. 
" Caius Sejus is a good man, but he is a Christian,"^ would 
be the m^ltsured terms in which such a one would be 
denounced by his Gentile neighbour, who would be led, in 
spite of himself, to doubt whether the fountain could be so 
bitter which sent forth waters so sweet. 

The practice of making a conscience of his way, which 
thus caused the Christian to be true as a parent to the best 
interests of his child, of course affected him in a similar 
manner in all other relations of life, and with similar re- 
sults ; for it was not simply in these cases the Christian 
pleading with the heathen, but the man with the man ; 
it was the higher principles of our nature, with which the 
Gospel sympathized, appealing to the higher principles 
of our nature, with which idolatry jarred. The heathen 
htishandf provoked by the conversion of his wife, might 
^ Minucios Felix, § 22. * Tertullian, Apol. § 3. 
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maltreat her for a time, nay, might even resent (as he is 
said to have done) her improved morality and more scrupu- 
lous life, and, having tolerated her licentiousness in past 
times, might now be ready in his wrath to repudiate her 
virtue. But such waywardness could not long stand against 
patient continuance in well-doing on the part of his meek 
victim. She could not persist in displaying the domestic 
graces which Christianity taught her, without winning, 
sooner or later, golden opinions for herself and her creed ; 
and if she became a stayer at home, if she clothed her 
household with the labours of her own hands, if she shed 
over it cheerfulness and content, if she quietly raised the 
thoughts of all about het to G-od,^ she would charm them 
into a reverence for herself, and for the doctrine which 
had made her what she was, and procure for it, at any rate, 
a hearing. The heathen master^ lenient towards the delin- 
quencies of his heathen slave, might be found for a time, 
as we are told was often the case, to change his conduct 
towards him altogether on his embracing the Christian 
faith, and, when now his services were far better and more 
trustworthy than before, denounce and thrust him out;* 
but it would be impossible that even self-convenience and 
self-interest should not, in the long run, rectify this spiteful 
and irrational treatment of the humble dependant. It could 
not be but that, after a while, when the Christian servant 
was perceived to be more true and faithful than the heathen, 
he would be preferred to him, or that the inversion of right 
and wrong we have been describing could be lasting in its 
operation. The day would necessarily come, as it did come 
eventually, when the moral constitution of our being would 
vindicate itself, and give the better the advantage over the 
worse. 

Nor would the humanity of the Christians to their 

* Clemens Alexand. Psedag. iii, cs, 11, p. 293, 
« Tertullian, Apol. § 3. 
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indigent brethren be lost upon calm lookers-on, be their 
prejudices against them what they might. A common 
fund, raised and maintained by voluntary contributions of 
persons for the most part far from affluent, for the benefit 
of the sick, the stranger, the aged, the widow; large 
sums sent by them to distant and barbarous regions, for 
the purpose of rescuing Christian captives &om horrors 
and insults worse than death ;^ relief conveyed by adven- 
turous almoners to the martyrs and confessors in prison ; 
outcasts nourished and brought up in some honest calling, 
instead of abandoned to a reckless world ; artisans and 
mechanics, too poor to renounce a trade which they never- 
theless could not follow with a good conscience, set at ease 
by a judicious provision for their present necessities. All 
these were tokens of compassion and tenderness character- 
istic of the Christian, which must have told in his favour 
whenever they came to light, as they would do, more or 
less, in a series of years, and have spoken for his principles 
with a power difficult to resist. More especially as there 
was no tincture of the fanatic in his charities any more 
than in his devotions. For nothing can be more wary or 
circumspect than the manner in which he guarded against 
abuses in the dispensation of this fund ; the care he took 
that it should not be perverted to the purpose of swelling 
numbers, purchasing recruits, and encouraging impostors. 
He was aware of the danger, and expresses himself to that 
effect. If a Christian was to be released from the pain of 
an occupation which was profane or idolatrous, it was to 
be done with the strictest regard to economy, with no other 
object than to enable him to sustain life till he could find 
other employment.^ If parties who had stood fast in the 
faith, and given proof of their constancy, were in danger 
of falling away through the temptation of absolute want 
— their conversion, probably, having reduced them to the 

* Cyprian, Ep. Ix. • IbicU IxL 
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strait — they were to be rescued jQ^m that necessity, but 
that was all.^ If a widow, not satisfied with the pittance 
which the Church was in a condition to afford her, sought 
to improve her means by mendicancy, she was to be rebuked 
and restrained.* 

Nor were the constancy and fortitude of the Christian 
less remarkable than his benevolence. His bravery imder 
calamity, whether acute or protracted, for he had to sustain 
both kinds of probation, could not be witnessed without 
the thought very forcibly suggesting itself to any reflecting 
mind, that there must be some noble motives within him 
which supported him with such dignifcy under such trials j 
that the course he pursued, singular as it seemed,* must 
have some strong propelling impulse to promote it ; that 
this life could not be so little regarded, the loss of it so 
little dreaded, without some overwhelming assurance that 
there was another and a better in reserve : that it could not 
be without a reason he bestowed such honours on the dead 
body, and yet was so unconcerned about the living ; that 
it was not of mere caprice he accumulated the incense and 
odoiurs for its preservation, almost rivalling in amount those 
consumed in the temples of the gods ; or that, though not 
altogether withdrawing himself from the heathen in his 
house and home, he would not share with him in his sepul-* 
chre.* Was it, then, mere matter for mockery that there 
would be a resurrection of the flesh ? 

" Mysterious people!" might the perplexed and pensive 
heathen say within himself, " Mysterious people ! moving 
amongst us, and yet not seeming to be of us; passing 
through the world without seeming to be deeply concerned 
in its forms or &shions, its prizes or blanks; tranquil 
amidst its contentions, humble amidst its pomp, silent 
amidst its uproar, passive amidst its struggles, free amidst 
its bondage; wrapt up, it should appear, in thoughts of 

* Cyprian, Ep, v, ' Apol. Con3tit. iii, c. 7. 

• Cyprian, Ep, Ixviii. 
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your own, which work in you pursuits of your own; 
happy in yourselyes, and never so happy as when shedding 
quiet blessings on all around you ! How have your ways 
won on me, durst I but say so ! How has your simple 
character told its tale on me, more touchingly than all the 
arguments of philosophy, more convincingly than all the 
logic of the schools ! How have you almost persuaded me 
to be a Christian I '* 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

The Obstacles to the Progress of the Gospel. — Hostility of the Jews. 

Their Hatred of the Christians to be seen in the early Literature of 
the Church. — Justin Martyr —Tertullian. —Cyprian. — Origen . — 
Arguments against the Jews from the Old Testament, and from 
the Cessation of the Ordinances of the Law by the Destruction of 
Jerusalem. 

Having now described the principal secondary agencies, 
direct and indirect, by which the cause of the Gospel was 
exhibited and the Church established, it seems time to 
review the obstacles which had to be overcome, and the 
several quarters from which opposition to its progress 
proceeded. 

First of all, there was the hostility of the Jews. It is 
clear that an expectation prevailed amongst them, that the 
Messiah was to appear about the time of our Saviour's 
birth. The phrase, so common in the mouth of the people 
at the time, by which the Messiah was designated, " He that 
should come " — ^the waiting of Simeon for the consolation 
of Israel — ^the inquiries of Herod — the readiness with 
which the expounders of the Law replied to them — the 
excitement which attended the preaching of the Baptist — 
the alacrity with which the populace rushed into the wilder- 
ness to follow him, the facility with which even adventurers, 
" boasting themselves to be somebody," could collect a crowd 
about them — the favour with which Jesus was in the first in- 
stance received by the multitude — the curious inquiries which 
were put to Him, calculated to test his character and claims 
— the bodies of foreign Jews of all nations collected at Jeru- 
salem at the Feast of Pentecost, led there probably in such 
numbers, and from parts of the world JO distant and various 
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bj the general idea whicli prevailed tbat the weeks of 
Daniel were drawing to a close, and the Messiah on the 
eve of declaring Himself, — all these incidents mark how 
prepared the Jews were for the Advent ; how ready to fall 
into the Messiah's ranks. But they were under a delusion 
respecting Him. Misconstruing the Prophets, they be- 
lieved Him destined to be a conqueror, and to raise their 
nation, like the warrior leaders of old in the times of the 
Judges, from the degraded condition to which it had sunk, 
and deliver them from their oppressors — Philistines of 
another age and another nation. But they had no notion 
that his nature was to be divine ; on the contrary, the 
thought, when it was presented to them, only startled, 
shocked, revolted them ; and one of the strongest Anti- 
Socinian arguments we can advance is the fact, that the 
horror of the multitude at the announcement is recorded 
to have been such as it was, for it proves, beyond dispute, 
that the claim itself was clearly asserted at the time ; that 
jouT blessed Lord professed Himself to be God, and called 
on the people to accept Him as nothing less. Thus on one 
occasion we read of five thousand men, who, having wit- 
nessed his miracles, actually acknowledged Him " as that 
Prophet that should come into the world," and even wished 
to take Him by force and make Him a king; yet the 
very next day these very same persons murmuring at 
Him because He had spoken of Himself as " the bread 
which came down from heaven ;" and when He further 
proceeded to say, " Doth this offend you P what and 
if ye shall see the Son of Man ascend up where He 
was before?"^ many of them actually refusing to walk 
with Him any more. Nay, at other times, when his words 
conveyed to tliem this great mystery, they even " sought to 
kill Him" for blasphemy, ** taking up stones to stone Him."* 
And it was by making this the prominent charge against 
Him at the last, the Chief Priests were able to neutralize 
» John vU 61, 62. « Ibid. v. 18 ; vui. 59, 
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the popularity of one wlio had so shortly before ridden 
into Jerusalem amidst the jubilant acclamations of the 
whole multitude, and induced them to ask for the life of 
Barabbas rather than his. 

The miracles which Jesus wrought, and the conclusion 
which seemed necessarily to follow from them, that what- 
ever were his claims, the visible hand of God supported 
them, seem to have staggered many, and accordingly 
thousands were added to the Church ; but still there was 
an immense party — the bulk of the nation — usually desig- 
nated in the Acts as " the unbelieving Jews," who cherished 
the objection I have stated, and other objections I shall 
have to state; and who broke out from time to time in 
fierce attacks upon the Christian teachers, beginning with 
St. Stephen, repeating the murderous violence in ftie case 
of St. James, and persecuting in various cities both St. 
Paul and his companions, though not absolutely to the 
death. But it was not, as I have already suggested, the 
assertion of our Lord's divinity, and the blasphemy it was 
considered to involve, that was the sole cause of this ex- 
citement and animosity against his disciples. Besides 
being teachers of doctrine, they were men "who were 
turning all things upside down ; " enemies, so reputed, of 
Moses and the Law, and consequently, likely to set every 
man's hand against them, who either followed the literal 
interpretation of that Law, or who held offices in con- 
nection with it, or, in fact, who was attached to the ancient 
theocratic constitution of the country. An ill-informed 
conscience ; an interested regard for personal advantages ; 
A natural pride, which refused to share with Q-entiles 
the privileges of a chosen race ; an ignorance of the spi- 
ritual and ulterior sense of the Old Testament, — all thebe 
motives, in their turn, acted upon the several classes they 
touched. The suspicious and angry elements of the Jewish 
character, thus early put in motion, however corrected 
and restrained by the various influences of the G-ospel 
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calculated to counteract them for a wbile, continued to 
gather strength as time rolled on, till that word of Paul 
and Barnabas addressed to one company of Jews, " Seeing 
ye put the "Word of God from you, and count yourselves 
unworthy of everlasting life, lo ! we turn to the Gentiles," 
became of more extensive signification ; the Church gradu- 
ally losing hold of the Jew and grasping the heathen, till 
at length its material became almost altogether changed 
from that of its first original, and the remnant of Israel^ 
circumscribed at best, that accepted Christianity, dwindled 
away. During this process, the Jew was constantly waging 
war with the Christian in a variety of ways, disputing 
with him in argument, contending against him in policy, 
and persecuting him, where he could, to the last extremity^ 
with ait almost personal rancour. A whole department of 
the patristical literature of the first three centuries bears 
testimony to the continued resistance of the Jew to the 
dispersion of the Gospel, and to the hate he bore its 
heralds. The history of the Martyrdom of Polycarp tells 
us, that when the cry was raised in the amphitheatre for 
Polycarp to be burnt alive, " the preparations were made 
almost sooner than they could be described, the populace 
instantly betaking themselves to collect faggots from the 
manufactories and baths ; the Jews, as their custom is on 
such occasions, working with the greatest eagerness of 
any." ^ The Epistle of Barnabas, whether written by the 
Apostle whose name it bears or not, at all events a docu- 
ment, as I have said already, of the most primitive anti- 
quity, probably of the first century, exclusively addresses 
itself to Jews, and is meant to meet their objections to the 
Gospel by giving them a deeper insight into their Law 
than they had been accustomed to exercise, extracting the 
spirit out of the letter, and the institutions of the New 
Testament out of those of the Old rightly understood 
and largely interpreted. Justin Martyr's Dialogue with 

* Martyr. Polycarp, § 13. 
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^ypho, a writing of the second century, the longest and 
most elaborate of that author's works, is entirely devoted 
to the same object — the rebuking, the confounding, the 
converting of the Jews. From the treatise it appears that 
the Jews held the Christians in the utmost contempt ; that 
they preferred the heathen literature to theirs ; * that they 
instructed their teachers, though in vain, to maintain no 
intercourse with them ; * that they sent emissaries over the 
world to spread evil reports of the Christians, to denounce 
their heresy as an imposture, and the disciples as deceivers, 
who, having stolen the body of Jesus after his crucifixion, 
gave out that He was risen ;^ that the Christians were 
saved from suffering the most extreme violence at their 
hands, simply through the protection of the civil power ; * 
that to whatever extent the Jews could venture to molest 
them, short of bringing* upon themselves the wrath of the 
magistrate, they did ; * that they affirmed, for the Messiah 
to have been subjected to death on the Cross — the male- 
factor's death, the death of the accursed — was a thing in- 
credible ; * nay more, that to represent Him as the same 
who talked with Moses and Aaron in the Pillar of Cloud, 
but then became a man, underwent this ignominious pu- 
nishment, ascended up on high to come again on earth, and 
to set Him up as an object of worship, is simply blas- 
phemy ; 7 that they did not scruple to maltreat Scripture 
itself in their arguments against the Christians : disputing 
the correctness of the text where it supplied a conclusion 
they disliked ; applying to a secular prince passages clearly 
relating to the Saviour ; denying that these passages, which 
they admitted had a reference to the Saviour, had any re- 
ference to Jesus ; ' mutilating the Septuagint translation in 
places where its testimony was inconvenient to them ; * 

* Justin Mart Dialog. § 8. See also his 1 Apol. § 31. 

« Ibid. § 38. * Ibid. § 17. 108. ♦ Ibid. § 113. 

• Ibid. § 16. • Ibid. § 89. ' ibid. § 38, 8 j^id. § 68. 

•ibid. §71, 72, 73. 43. 
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and prepared to deal in the same manner witli many other 
portions of Scripture, which they had spared merely 
because they were not aware of the latent meaning to the 
same effect which they contained.^ 

Tertullian, some fifty years later than Justin, or to- 
wards the latter end of the second century or beginning 
of the third, gives token of the same persevering hostility 
of the Jews to the cause of Christianity, by composing a 
Treatise expressly against them : a Treatise in which the 
weapons of their warfare are represented as we have seen 
them already represented by Justin — translations warped, 
spiritual prophecies construed by secular incidents, and the 
scandal of the Cross magnified as before.^ 

About the beginning of the third century, Hippolytua 
put forth *• A Demonstrative Address to the Jews : '* from 
the spirit of the fragment of it which remains (for it is no 
more), it would seem to have been a hortative Essay, rather 
than one of complaint. However, it bespeaks, at all events, 
the obstacle constantly presented to the Christians by the 
pumber and obstinacy of the Jews.* 

Towards the middle of the third century, Cyprian feels 
tailed upon to discharge the same duty of resisting the 
Jews, and a work of his, in three books, remains, devoted 
to this object; which he is content, however, to pursue, 
by producing an array of texts with short comments on 
them; not so much repeating the charges against the 
Jew already produced, as showing that the Law had passed 
away, the Gospel taken its place. Meanwhile, the com* 
plexion of the Treatise seeming to indicate that the be* 
lievers in Christ among the Jews were becoming fewer in 
number, the Gentiles superseding them. So much at least, 
I should infer from the wording of the Preface, in which 
he speaks of his first book as destined to show, that " the 
Jews, as was foretold of them, had lost the fftvour of God, 

* Justin Mart. Dialog. § 120. 
^ Tertullian, Adyersus Judseos, § 7. 10. ' Fabridos, ii. p. 2, et seq« 
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and the Christians, by faith, being gathered from all nationSi 
had succeeded to their position." ^ 

Origen, who also lived in the third century, in his turn 
bears witness to the activity of the Jews against the 
Grospel, though not in any Treatise expressly levelled at 
them. But by his book against Celsus, whose " Word of 
Truth " was the earliest regular infidel attack against Chris* 
tianity that appeared, we find that Celsus had cast a good 
deal of his argument in the form of a discourse of a Jew, 
first against Jesus Himself,* and then against the believers 
in Jesus, ^ as though in the mind of Celsus, who flourished 
under Adrian,^ or about a century before Origen, the scep- 
ticism of the age issued very much from that mint ; for 
otherwise, it is not likely that he would have put so many 
of his objections into the mouth of a Jew, seeing that 
most or all of them might have just as well, or even better, 
been urged by any other person. Indeed, a great many of 
them are such as would recoil upon Moses and the older 
dispensation,** and point to the conclusion, that a very 
strong leaven of infidelity, even with respect to Moses and 
the Prophets, besides that with respect to the Gospel, must 
have been working amongst the Jews themselves ; a leaven 
which had probably descended from the Sadducees, and the 
philosophical party in Israel, which consisted chiefly of 
Sadducees, and must have served to aggravate the distrust 
of the Gospel, the truth of which involved the truth of the 
prior Eevelation. At the same time, as many of the ob- 
jections advanced by Celsus in the person of the Jew, are 
replied to by Origen, as if he were himself dealing with a 
Jewish antagonist, and as though he would be content if 
his arguments should meet the case of the Jew, it would 
seem that still, in his day, the Jews constituted a very 

* Cyprian, Testimomorum libri Tres adversus Judseos, p. 274. 

* Origen, Contra Cels. Prcef. § 6 ; and i. § 58. 66. 71. He inti'oduces 
the Jew, i. § 28. 

» Ibid. i. § 71 ; ii, § 1. * Ibid. i. § 7. • Ibid. ii. § 62, 53, 64 
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portant section of the assailants of Christianity, and were 
by him thought worthy of specific attention. For, cer- 
tainly, several of the difficulties started take a wider range 
than the answers to them satisfy, and Origen himself seems 
to be aware of it.^ With respect to the objections them- 
selves, they are too many, and some of them too scurrilous, 
to be produced in detail ; but as examples of them we may 
select the following. The Jew maintains that the birth of 
Jesus of a Yirgin was a fiction, in spite of the prophecy of 
Isaiah, in whom he believes.* That the arts by which Jesus 
exalted Himself were learned by Him whilst He was 
sojourning in Egypt ; and yet that Moses, who spent his 
youth in the same country, and in the same studies, 
wrought his miracles by the power of G-od/^ That the 
descent of the Holy Ghost as a dove, at the Baptism of 
Jesus, is not to be believed, however passages abound in 
Ezekiel and in Isaiah, which speak of the heavens opening, 
and visions of God vouchsafed.* That God the Father did 
not help Jesus in his Passion, as might have been expected, 
nor yet did Jesus help Himself ; though the Jew must have 
known that the Passion itself, and the necessity.for it, was 
so fixed in the councils of God, as to have been the subjects 
of prophecy.** That his attendants were publicans, sailors, 
and men of that class, as though, if they had been learned 
and wise, their success in making converts would not have 
been natural enough.* That it did not become Jesus, if He 
were God, to fly to Egypt, to save his life, seeing that God is 
not capable of dying, as though he did not unite in his own 
person Man with God, even according to prophecy, and had 
not subjected Himself in the former relation to all the in- 
cidents of manhood.^ Where we may observe, by the way, 
and the observation would apply to a great many of the 

' Origen, Contra Cels. ii. § 1. Kai avT6 ye tovto irp&rop etftiaTa- 
fi€Vf K. r. X. 
2 Ibid. i. § 28, 29. » Ibid. i. § 28- 45. * Ibid. i. § 39. 43. 

» Ibid. i. § 54. • Ibid. i. § 62. ^ Ibid. i. § 66. 
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objections accumulated by Celsus, that the Godhead of 
Jesus is distinctly assumed as a doctrine of the Christians, 
and that all the difficulties which are the consequence of 
that doctrine, are considered legitimate objections to the 
Gospel, and such as required solution at the hands of its 
defenders ; a conclusion which they admit, and deal with 
it accordingly. That the miracles of Jesus are true in- 
deed, as facts, but are simply the effects of magical skill,^ 
as though the object of magicians was to improve the 
morals of the world — which was the object of the miracles 
of Jesus, and to give glory to God. That to follow Jesus 
was to forsake the Law of their fathers ; whereas, it was 
rather to do that Law honour, and render it significant, 
those being more truly said to abandon it who resolved it 
into allegories.^ That if the Passion was his own act and 
deed, there was no room for the exclamation of Jesus, 
" Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me ; " 
whereas, though He certainly uttered this, He added (what 
the Jew suppresses), " nevertheless, not as I will, but as 
Thou wilt ; " the ejaoulation expressive of the human nature 
of the sufferer, the qualification of the divine ; and, whereas, 
the Jew would have had no opportunity for making this 
remark but for the candour of the Evangelist in recording 
the subject of it.^ That the Prophets foretold in the Mes- 
siah a universal Monarch, not a person of mean condition, 
such as Jesus, though a Jew should have known that two 
advents of the Messiah are clearly predicted by them — 
the one in humility, the other in glory.* That Jesus, in 
his impatience of pain, when on the Cross, accepted with 
eagerness the vinegar and the gall, whereas persons of no 
distinction had sustained the same suffering without any 
such relief ; he aware all the while that this was an in- 
cident predicted in prophecy, and that so, instead of 

> Origen, Contra Gels. i. § 68. ' Ibid, ii, § 3. 

» Ibid, ii, § 24, 25. * Ibid, ii, § 29. 
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damaging, it confirmed his Messiahship,* — ^with much more 
to the same effect. 

The manner in which the early Christians dealt with 
their Jewish antagonists, will have been now in some 
degree perceived by the character of the remarks attached 
to the Jewish objections which I have briefly inserted, 
and which are, in fact, their own. But in general it may^ 
be observed, that they do not rest their cause upon the 
evidence of miracles, so principally as at first sight might 
have been expected. Not that the appeal to such evi- 
dence is suppressed ; on the contrary, it is advanced, but 
with less detail, and less apparent confidence in its success, 
than another species of argument to which I shall presently 
advert. In the long Dialogue of Justin with Trypho, the 
passages in which the evidence from miracles is touched, 
would amount to the merest fraction of the whole treatise ;* 
and the like may be said of Tertullian's Essay, which is of 
much the same nature as Justin's Dialogue.^ For the truth 
is, as I have already hinted, such was the age and such the 
temper of the nation, that miracles did not produce their 
due effect. Magical arts were cultivated to such an extent 
and with so much skill, as to bajBle the force of the testi* 
mony of miracles. At Ephesus, after the preaching of St. 
Paul, " many of those which used curious arts brought 
their books together, and burned them before all men : and 
they counted the price of them, and found it fifty thousand 
pieces of silver : " * and yet in spite of this vast surrender, 
in this same town there seems to have been much of the 
same ware withheld, for at a later date, St. Paul writes to 
Timothy, he being still at Ephesus, "that evil men and 
seducers (y6rjT€s, magicians) shall wax worse and worse, 
deceiving and being deceived."'' And, accordingly, this 

* Origen, Contra Cels. ii. § 87, 

« Justin Mart, Dial. § 30. 39. 76, 86, 87, 88. 

^ Adversus Judseos, § 9, * Acts xix. 19 

'^ 2 Timothy iii, 13, See Dr. Burton's Bampton Lecture, iv. 
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feature of tbe times is the key, perhaps, to the dreadful 
denunciation uttered by our Lord against those who 
imputed his own miracles to Beelzebub, the curse made to 
fall on them " because they said, He hath an evil spirit," 
thus actually attempting to strangle the G-ospel in its 
cradle, by steeling the hearts of men against the strongest 
evidence of its truth which the case admitted of—" wisdom 
at one entrance quite shut out." 

The ground which the Christians chose rather to occupy 
under the circumstances, in their conflicts with the Jews, 
and certainly an impregnable one, was that of Prophecy. 
In general they took the Scriptures of the Old Testament 
for the basis of their argument, and by developing the 
meaning they contained when rightly interpreted, endea- 
voured to prove to the Jew that the very writings he 
accepted ought to work his conversion to the Gospel ; that 
the Law is but the Gospel foretold, the Gospel but the 
Law fulfilled. The principle, no doubt, sound, and sanc- 
tioned by the example of the Apostles themselves — the 
Epistle to the Galatians and that to the Hebrews, more 
particularly, going upon it ; but in the hands of the early 
Christians, it may be thought, pushed occasionally to an 
extreme, and points of contact discovered between the Old 
Testament and the New, which are ideal rather than real. 
At the same time, it is to be remembered that the Old 
Testament was the only common ground on which the two 
parties could meet, and, therefore, that it was natural for 
the Christians to make the very utmost of it ; and again, 
that this peculiar style of interpretation was entirely con- 
sistent with the taste of the times, and the habits of 
reasoning which then prevailed: not to speak of another 
impulse no less active, which operated in the same direction, 
and on which I shall have to express myself more fully 
when we come to deal with the obstacles thrown in the 
way of Christianity by the Heretics — that which arose out 
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of their tlieory, that the God of the Old Testament and 
the God of the New Testament were not the same, an 
argument refuted chiefly by an array of passages gathered 
from both, calculated to show the identity of the two. 

Accordingly, there is scarcely a fact or feature of the 
Gospel, however minute, which the Old Testament, thus 
expounded, does not portray; and unquestionably, let us 
qualify th^ principle of approximation how we will, it 
is impossible to rise from a perusal of these Christian 
authors without being struck with the significant character 
of the Law and the Prophets when in their hands; the 
wheels from within wheels which they draw forth when 
treating of them ; and without having a multitude of coin* 
cidences between the two revelations presented to the 
mind for the first time, whether true or doubtful, at any 
rate extremely curious; well qualified to beget in us a 
reverence for texts so simple when taken separately, yet so 
strangely correspondent when taken in combination, and 
without having the suspicion awakened that in handling 
the Scriptures we are handling a book of the most complex 
and mysterious character ; that it may have be^a a part of 
God*s plan, when imparting these two schemes of reve- 
lation to the world, to fill them not only with certain and 
indisputable mutual relations, but with others probable or 
possible, with a view to stimulate the ingenious and inqui- 
sitive faculties of man to a more diligent search afber the 
secret treasures they contain, and to generate in him a 
habit pf regarding the Bible as filled with the deep things 
of God beyond ordinary imagination. 

Accordingly, the early Christians urged against the 
unbelieving Jews, that the miraculous conception of the 
Saviour was to be expected -from the famous message in 
Isaiah already alluded to, the reading of which, and the 
interpretation of the reading, could not be disputed, inas- 
much as napBevos and not y^avig, was the translation of the 
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term in question in tbe Septuagint version, made some 
hundreds of years before Christ was bom;* inasmuch as 
there would have been no "sign" or "wonder" (which 
was promised) had vcmfts been the true rendering; and 
inasmuch as other texts point to the same conclusion, as 
for instance, "who shall tell his generation?"* They 
urged that the announcement of his advent by a star was 
merely consistent with the declaration by Balaam, that a 
star should come out of Jacob.^ That the design of Herod 
against Him was exactly in accordance with the second 
Psalm, which said, that "the kings of the earth stood up, 
and the rulers took counsel together, against the Lord, and 
against his Christ." They urged that the very name, Jesus, 
was foreshown, when the people were warned " to beware 
of the angel " whom Q-od would send before them to lead 
them into the Holy Land, because " his name was in him " 
— the name of Hoshea having been changed to Joshua, or 
Jesus, for this very purpose.^ They urged that if Jesus 
" taught in the daytime in the temple," it had been declared 
by the. prophet Hosea that the Messiah, when He came, 
would do so : " He (the Lord) found Him in £eth-el (the 
house of God), and there He spake with us ; " * — that if 
He often resorted to the Mount of Olives, Zechariah had 
said beforehand that such would be the Messiah's habit: 
" His feet shall stand in that day upon the Mount of 
Olives."" They urged that the power which the New 
Testament assigns to Christ crucified in defeating sin and 
death, is only such as the Old Testament led us to expect ; 
that the victory of Israel, and the rout of Amalek, was 
effected by Joshua, or Jesus, presiding over the hosts of 
Israel, whilst Moses meanwhile assumed the attitude of the 
cross — a posture which he did not relinquish till the going 

> Justin Mart. Dial. § 67. 84. » Ibid. § 43. 68. ■ Ibid. § 106. 

* Exodus zxiii. 21, and Numbers ziii. 16; Justin Mart. Dial. § 75. 
^ Hosea zii. 4 ; Tertullian, Adv. Maroion. iv. § 39. 

* Zechariah xiv. 4; TertuUian, Adv. Marcion. iv. § 39. 
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down of tbe sun.^ That indeed tbe cross, stumbling-block 
as it was to the Jews, was prefigured in their Scriptures in 
a countless number of shapes and ways : in the horns of the 
unicorns, of which we read in Deuteronomy ; * in the ser- 
pent of brass erected on the pole or cross ; ^ in the wood 
borne by Isaac up the same Mount Sion so many gene- 
rations before ; the very thorns in which the head of the 
ram was caught on that occasion forcibly shadowing out 
the crown which was to be put on the head of the 
Saviour;* earlier still, in the wood by which Adam fell, 
t)iat being the material which was to work his recovery 
from the Fall, by Christ ; * in the mark of the blood of the 
paschal lamb on the lintel or door-posts ;" in the cruciform 
spit on which that lamb was roasted ; ^ in the express and 
specific predictions of the 22nd Psalm. They urged, that 
to die on the cross was, no doubt, to die the death of the 
accursed, but that this was exactly realizing the repre* 
sentation of the Prophets, who spoke of the Messiah as 
destined to die for transgressors, and to take on Himself 
the curse which appertained to them ; ® that the veryseason 
at which the crucifixion occurred was timed beforehand, 
namely, at the "Lord's passover," that great festival of 
remission of sin ; * that the preternatural darkness was to 
be anticipated, for that Jeremiah had said, "the heavens 
were afraid at Him," ^® and Amos, " In that day I will cause 
the sun to go down at noon, and I will darken the earth in 
the clear day ; *^ that Jesus, lying in the grave three days, 
was only what the type of Jonah had prepared the world 
for I ^^ that his ascension had been foretold plainly and per- 

^ Justin Mart. Dial. § 90. 
. ' Deut. xxxiii. 17 ; Justin Mart Dial. § 91. 
» Justin Mart. Dial. § 91. 94. < Tertullian, Adv. JudaBOS, iv. § 13. 

* Tertullian, Adv. Judseos, iv. § 13, * Justin Mart. DiaL S 8. 
T Justin Mart. Dial. § 40. a Ibid. $ 89. 

* Tertullian, Adv. Marcion. iv. § 40. 

!<> Jerem. ii. 12, LXX ; Tertullian, Adv. Jndseos, S 18, 
'* Amos viii. 9 ; Tertullian, Adv. Jadfldos, § 11, 
*s Justin Mart Dial. § 107. 
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spicuously in tbe 24th Psalm and in the ^Gtli, the attendant 
angels crying aloud, " Lift up your heads, O ye gates, 
and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors, and the King of 
Glory shall come in ; " the guardians of those portals reply- 
ing, " Who is the King of Glory ? " and the answer re- 
turned, "It is the Lord of Hosts, He is the King of 
Glory." * They urged that the admission of the Gentiles 
into the Church of God, which came with the Gospel, was 
just what might have been presumed; for that it was 
according to the prophecies of the Old Testament, which 
proclaimed that " He should bring forth judgment unto the 
Gentiles,'** that "the Gentiles should see his righteous- 
ness, and all kings his glory," * and according to its types, 
for that the twelve bells, which tinkled on the garments of 
the high-priest, were a symbol that the sound of the Apos- 
tles was to go forth into all lands.^ They urged that the 
sacraments of the Christian Church were intelligibly set 
forth in the ordinances and precepts of the Jewish, properly 
read ; that the fine flour appointed to be given to God at 
the cleansing of a leper was buta figure of the Eucharist ; * 
that the same sacrament was contemplated when Malachi 
declares, "I have no pleasure in you, saith the Lord of 
Hosts, neither will I accept an offering at your hand. For 
from the rising of the sun even unto the going down of the 
same my name shall be great among the Gentiles ; and in 
every place incense shall be offered unto my name, and a pure 
offering: for my name shall be great among the heathen, 
saith the Lord of Hosts." * That baptism was the ulterior 
meaning of circumcision, more especially expressed by those 
knives of stone, or of the rock (according to the Septua- 
gint), used by Joshua when ushering the people into the 
Holy Land, which rock was Christ, and further unveiled by 

» Justin Mart Dial. § 36, 37. * Isaiah ^^lii. 1. 

» Isaiah Ixii. 2. ♦ Justin Mart Dial. § 42. 

*. Levit xiv. 21 ; Justin Mart. Dial. § 41. 
* Malachi i. 10, 11 ; Justin Mart Dial. § 117. 
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the injunction that the act of circumcision was to take 
effect on the eighth day, the first of the new week, the 
token at once of our Lord's resurrection, and of the 
resurrection from sin and death which was to he the conse* 
quence of baptism;^ and that, in general, when Isaiah 
talked of washing the unclean, it was not merely of ordi- 
nary purification by water that he spoke, but still of bap- 
tism, eyentually to be established on the basis of these 
carnal ablutions.' 

I haye suppressed, it will be at once perceiyed, a multi- 
tude of the more obyious applications of the Old Testament 
to the eyents and circumstances of the G-ospel, as advanced 
by the early Christians against the Jews — such as admit of 
no dispute — ^preferring to produce several of those which 
are rather characteristic of the method of reasoning of the 
day, and to which, probably, the temper and taste of the 
times gave a peculiar force. 

But there was yet another argument adduced by the 
Christian writers against the Jews, not open to the Apos- 
tles themselves, or at least to those of the Apostles who did 
not survive the fall of Jerusalem ; an argument which could 
not but have great weight with them ; namely, that as the 
actual existence of the capital and of the temple was neces- 
sary to the discharge of many of the rites of the Law, these 
being now destroyed, and the whole hierarchical dynasty done 
away (agreeably, indeed, to prophecy), they had no longer 
the means of fulfilling the ordinances of their Law ; circum* 
stances bad broken it up ;^ nay, many prophecies relating 
to Sion could not any longer be possibly accomplished;^ 
and, therefore, it was for them to consider whether they 
could be in the right whilst they still cleaved to that Law, 
and rejected the Gospel, into which it had died away. 
And, on reflection, one cannot but suppose, what in fact 
seems to have proved the case, that the Jew, thus dislodged 

> Justin Mart. Dial. § 138. * Ibid. § 13, 14. * Ibid. § 62. 

« TertulUan, Adv. Judsoos, § 13. 
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by the force of eyente from the revelation of Moses, and 
unwilling to accept the revelation of Christ, found himself 
soon without a Creed, and accordingly lapsed into a religion 
of his own, which has hardened his heart against all whole- 
some impressions beyond any other class of men. 

It has been said that the early Fathers undertook a 
task to which they were unequal when they entered into 
debate with the Jews, ignorant themselves of the original 
language of the Old Testament : for the internal evidence 
of their works, and especially when they touch on etymo* 
logy, shows that their acquaintance with Hebrew was little 
or none. Indeed Origen, who was the first amongst them, 
as far as we know, who had made any proficiency in this 
study, appears to have applied himself to it after a certain 
age — so Jerome informs us — ^and, as we may conjecture 
from an expression which he uses in his Epistle to Afrio 
canus, did not feel himself, at the date of that letter at 
least, master of it. For, in debating the question whether 
the History of Susanna is authentic or apocryphal (Origen 
leaning to the former opinion), and in replying to the ob- 
jection that a play of words which occurs in the G-reek 
text, and which could not exist in the Hebrew too, seems 
to indicate that the G-reek was the language in which it 
was written, and not the Hebrew. Origen observes that, 
being at a loss himself, he had conferred with not a few 
Jews, inquiring of them how iFpivos (the name of one of 
the trees mentioned in the story) was called in their lan- 
guage; and how npiC^iv (to saw asunder, the appropriate 
punishment to be assigned to the elder who had told the 
lie about that tree), those being the two words which 
furnish the pim ; as though, in a case of nicety of this 
kind, he was not sufi&ciently skilled in Hebrew to trust 
really to himself;' a condition not inconsistent, perhaps, 
with the production of his Hexapla, a work of the patient, 
rather than the critical scholar. But, however this may be, 

' Origen, £p. ad Africanum, § 6. 
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the absence of a knowledge of Hebrew would not be so 
fatal as it might seem to a successful controversy with a 
Jew. The Septuagint was, undoubtedly, the Bible with 
which the Jews were, in general, familiar. The foreign 
Jews studied the Scriptures in that version, perhaps ex- 
dusivelj ; and those of Judsea with but few exceptions, 
for even there the Hebrew Bible was explained by Syriac 
Targums.^ When Jesus " stood up for to read," and the 
Book of the Prophet Isaiah was given Him, it was the 
Septuagint translation. In St. Stephen's speech before 
the Jewish Council, there are not less than twenty*-eight 
distinct quotations from that version.' In the Epistle of 
St. James to the Twelve Tribes scattered abroad, there is 
not a single quotation which is not taken from the Sep- 
tuagint. The Epistle to the Hebrews has been said, as &r 
as language goes, to be a kind of mosaic, composed of bits 
and fragments of the Septuagint.' The Fathers, therefore, 
in using the Septuagint as the weapon of their warfiu^), 
used the same which the Apostles did, and one the legiti- 
macy of which was acknowledged by the party they were 
contending against. Moreover, as this translation was 
made some two hundred and fifty years before Christ was 
bom, it was impossible to object that those texts which 
bore testimony to Jesus coidd have been unduly treated 
by the Christians, and a meaning assigned to them which 
they were never intended to bear. Indeed, in this respect 
the translation, perhaps, had greater force even than the 
original ; for it furnished an argument that the plain, un« 
perverted sense of the Hebrew was what that version 
represented it ; and that though the Hebrew, when strained 
for a purpose, might be made to speak somewhat less ia« 
vourably for the Christian, still this could not be done with 
impunity so long as the Septuagint remained to rebuke the 
novelties of later translations, and stood as a monument of 
the sense assigned to Scripture by scholars necessarily im« 

^ Grinfield, ApoL for LXX., p. 80. * Ibid. p. BH. « Ibid. pp. 102, 103. 
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partial, and wbo lived wben the original language was well 
understood. The attempts to wrest the Hebrew from the 
canse of the G-ospel, made by Aquila, Theodotion, and 
Sjmmachus, in their translations, only served to show what 
a tower of strength the Septuagint was found to be ; and 
the continual failure of the Churches in making converts of 
the Jewish nation must be imputed to other causes than 
a want of Hebrew acquirements in the Q-ospel teachers. 
Amongst these causes, it is evident that the obstacle I have 
already adverted to, the scandal of the Cross, was by far 
the most serious. It is the one to which Trypho i^ made to 
revert again and again. It is the one which tempts both 
Justin and the other early Fathers to press texts from the 
Prophets and types from the Law into their service, with 
a temerity that often defeats its end. The force of the 
Apostle's expression, " we preach Christ crttcified, to the 
Jews a stumbling-block," can be very imperfectly esti» 
mated by those who have not read these early Christian 
documents. The imagination of the Jew, who had neg- 
lected to observe in Scripture the distinctions characteristic 
of the two advents, and had pictured to himself a Prince 
of Israel of unparalleled power and majesty in the coming 
Messiah, was naturally mortified to see Him hang on the 
cross as a thief and malefactor ; and it was, perhaps, the 
actual mischief which this objection was destined to work 
that caused Jesus to add a poignancy to his rebuke of St. 
Peter, who shared in it, above the common, and when, 
after the Lord had declared that " He must go to Jeru- 
salem, and suffer many things, and be killed ; " and that 
Apostle had petulantly replied, *' Be it far from thee. Lord: 
this shall not be unto thee;" Jesus turned on him and 
said, '* G-et thee behind me, Satan : thou art an offence 
unto me ; " ^ for though it is not here expressly recorded 
that in the previous communication Jesus had told hia 
disciples by what death He should die, yet we may con- 

> Matthew zvi. 21, 22, 23. 
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jecture tliat He had imparted to them the particidar 
manner of it, from the wording of the reflection which 
followSy ** Then said Jesus unto his disciples, If any man 
will come after me, let him deny himself, and take up hia 
Crass, and follow me." It is prohable that the clamour 
with which the Jews denounced the Crucifijnon of the 
Messiah as a scandal, was one cause why the ChristianB 
adopted the Cross on all occasions, and with the most 
persevering boldness, for their badge and symbol. So fisur 
from being ashamed of it, so far from qualifying the re- 
proach of it, they hoisted it as the standard under which 
they fought, and by which they would conquer. They im- 
pressed it on their furniture, on their clothes, on their 
p^rsons.^ In the Eubric of the administration of Baptism, 
according to the earUest forms, the priest signs the fore- 
head of the catechumen with the sign of the Cross;" ^ 
and I have sometimes thought that the ^'marks'' or 
vTiyiiara^ which St. Paul describes himself as bearing in 
his body, have an allusion to this figure, which had been 
inscribed on him in that Sacrament. Certain it is, he had 
just before been speaking of circumcision, then of the 
Cross, in connection with it, and then of the new creature, 
" But God forbid that I should glory, save in the Cross of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. . . . For in Christ Jesus 
neither circumcision availeth anything, nor uncircumcision, 
but a new creature. And as many as walk according to 
this rule (the rule of faith professed at Baptism, when they 
became new creatures), peace be on them, and mercy, and 
upon the Israel of God." And then he adds, ** Henceforth 
let no man trouble me ; for I bear in my body the marks of 
the Lord Jesus.*' And a passage in theExcerpta of Theo- 
dotus, a work which professes to be a number of extracts 
from Clemens Alexandrinus, may be thought to give weight 
to this suggestion : " When the piece of money was pre- 

* Goar, p. 334. 2(f)payi(^€i avrov t6 ficVcoTToy. 
^ Galauaus vi. 17. 
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sented to our Lord, He said, ' Whose is this image and 
Buperscriptioii P CsBsar's ' — ^in order that it might be given 
to him to whom it belonged. And in like manner the 
ffdthful believer has on him the mark of G-od through 
Christ; and the spirit, for the image; and irrational 
animals show by a certain mark to whom they belong ; 
and are claimed by that mark. So the faithful soul having 
received the Seal of the Truths bears about it tJie marks of 
Christr 1 

^ C. 86, ap. Clem. Alex. Op. ii. p. 988. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

Hostility of the Gentiles to the Christians. — Excited against them by 
the exclusive character of the Gospel. — The Social System of the 
World affected by it. — Prejadices against the Christians. — All 
Calamities imputed to them. — Nero's sanguinary Edicts. — Not re- 
pealed.— Effect of Private Malignity and the Ferocity of the Mob. — 
Tests of Christianity. — Evils of Persecution not unmixed. 

We are considering the principal obstacles which the 
Gospel had in the first instance to encounter, and the 
foremost of these which I have named is, the bitter hos- 
tility of the Jews ; that of the Gentiles, to which I would 
now direct attention, is a second, no less formidable, for 
though the hatred of the Gentiles might be less intense 
than that of the Jews, the number of the enemy was 
greater, and its means of doing mischief more serious. 
The great powers of the world had not as yet found time 
to array themselves against Christianity. The force within 
it had not as yet expanded itself so as to excite uneasiness 
or alarm amongst the heathen authorities. It advanced for 
a considerable period unobserved, or at least unresisted. 
So far as they at least were concerned, its smooth course 
was not hindered. Even compunction with respect to it, a 
feeling in its favour, touched the leading agents of the 
crucifixion. Pilate, who had some misgivings during the 
trial of Jesus, and would willingly have released Him, — a 
Christian indeed at heart, according to Tertullian,* — became 
involved in troubles, not perhaps exclusively political, and 
is said to have destroyed himself, possibly remembering, 
not without self-reproach, the caveat of his wife, "have 

^ Apol. % 26, 
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thou nothing to do with the blood of that just man." * At 
any rate, his nation in general were hitherto, at the very 
least, indifferent to the progress of the G-ospel. Up to the 
time of Nero, no movement from high quarters is recorded 
against it. Tiberius, indeed, is even reported to have made 
a proposal to the Senate, that Christ should be admitted 
amongst the gods of their country ; such was the impress 
sion made on him by the mysterious communications he 
had received from Pilate, his officer in Judaea.* And though 
the proposal was rejected — rather, however, on a point of 
form than on its own merits — the emperor retained his 
own opinion, and still had a favour for the Christians.^ 

The centurions of the Eoman armies, who would pro- 
bably reflect the feeling of the middle classes, wherever 
they are mentioned in the G-ospels and Acts in relation to 
the Christians, are represented as well disposed towards 
them. Cornelius, a centurion, was the first Q-entile convert. 
It was a centurion who besought Jesus to heal his servant, 
acknowledging Him as one who had the same authority 
over the evil spirits which he" himself possessed over the 
soldiers of his company.* It was a centurion who, when 
he saw what came to pass at the crucifiiion, glorified G-od, 
saying of Jesus, •* Certainly this was a righteous man.*'* 
It was to a centurion that St. Paul had recourse when he 
sought aid against the Jews, who had secretly banded 
themselves together against him.* The centurion Julius 
courteously entreated St, Paul on his voyage to Bome, 
and when the soldiers would have killed the prisoners, the 
same man interposed, "willing to save Paul."^ Gallio, 
the Eoman deputy of Achaia, did not go so far as these 
in showing kindness to the Christians — the upper class of 
Eomans, probably, at that time, not actuated by the same 
sympathies towards the Christians as those of a lower rank, 

' Easeb. Eccl. Hist ii. c. 7. ' Ibid. ii. c. 2. ' Ibid. 

* Matthew viiL 5. * Luke xxiii. 47, • Acts xxiii. 17. 

7 Acts zxTii. 48. 
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who had not as yet discovered that it was destined for a 
time to work great troubles amongst them ; but he would 
not join in any persecution of them. On the contrary^ 
when the Jews would have persuaded him to take part with 
them against St. Paul, he refused, and ** drave them from 
the judgment seat."^ l^he incident of St. Stephen's death, 
and the circumstances attending it, offer no contradiction 
to the view of the temper of the Eoman Government. 
That whole proceeding — the animosity and the g^t of it- 
rested with the Jews altogether. The Eomans, no doubt, 
bad the supreme authority at Jerusalem, and that authority 
they did not exert for the protection of the martyr; but 
that was according to their custom. Mr. Biscoe, indeed, 
in his History of the Acts of the Apostles,^ has an elabo- 
rate argument to show that the Jews were never deprived 
of the power of inflicting capital punishment according 
to their own law; and he even advances the case of St. 
Stephen, amongst other matters, in support of his asser- 
tion, considering his martyrdom, not a tumultuous act of 
violence, but the dispatch of a judicial sentence by the 
executioner: the stoning of the prisoner, and the hands 
of the witnesses first upon him — ^both of them regulations 
in accordance with the Mosaic Law — ^intimating as much. 
On the other side, it is objected, how, then, are we to 
account for the declaration made by the Jews on the 
occasion of our Lord's crucifixion, that " it wa^ not lawful 
for them to put any man to death ?" Would it not rather 
appear from this, it is said, that the scene of St. Stephen's 
murder exhibited an explosion of popular violence, wholly 
regardless of the law ; and ought to have been, and would 
have been, suppressed by the Boman magistrate, had he 
felt for the sufierer ? 

An incidental remark of Origen, whilst it substantially 
supports the opinion of Mr. Biscoe, reconciles to it the 
objection of his opponents. When discussing the History 
' Acts xviii. 14, 16, 16, » Biscoe on the Acts, p. 161. 
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of Susanna, Origen, in reply to an argoment against the 
truth of that history, that it is hard to understand how 
persons who were living in a state of captivity, as were 
Daniel and his fellows, could pronounce sentence of death, 
as they did, on the offending elders, observes, that it is no 
unusual thing for victorious princes to grant to a conquered 
people the enjoyment of their own tribunals ; and he then 
adds, ^' even now, though the Jews are under tribute to the 
Bomans, their Ethnarch, by the permission of CsBsar, is 
allowed to have considerable power among them ; insomuch 
that their trials are conducted according to their own law8» 
though clandestinely; and even capital punishment in* 
flicted; not, it is true, as an absolute right, but under 
the imperial connivance." ^ Thus it would seem that St. 
Stephen suffered capital punishment at the hands of the 
Jews, even in spite of its not being exactly lawful for them 
to put any man to death — the majesty of the Eoman law 
contented to lie in abeyance, though ready, at any time^ 
on any abuse of the privilege conceded, to assert itself, 
and resume its functions. 

No conclusion, therefore, against the perfect toleration 
of the Christians hitherto exercised by the Eoman Magis- 
trates, is to be drawn from the case of St. Stephen. Had 
it fallen under their own immediate cognizance, there 
is every reason to believe that his life would have been 
safe. 

Wherever the Apostles directed their steps, they found 
the heathen, if left to themselves, as yet rather disposed 
to welcome than reject them. St. Paul and St. Barnabas 
came to Antioch in Pisidia, and there taught ; and, whilst 
the Jews exhibited great jealousy of them, the Gentiles 
begged to hear the same words the next Sabbath.^ At 
Lystra, they were even ready to do sacrifice to them, call- 
ing Barnabas, Jupiter, and Paul, Mercurius.^ At Cyprus, 

^ Origen, Ep. ad Africanum, § 14. > Aots ziii. 412. 

* Acta ziy. 12. 
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Sergius Paulus, the Eoman Governor, actually called for 
Barnabas and Saul, and desired to hear the Word of God ; 
and not only so, but became a convert.^ At Melita, Pub- 
lius, the chief man of the island — as he is designated in 
Gur translation, but whom this title technically bespoke to 
be the representative of Eome, received Paul and the 
party with him, and lodged them courteously three days. 
And the impression on the mind of the Apostles seems 
even to have been, that in case the Jews refused to hear 
them, they might turn to the Gentiles vrith every prospecti 
of being well treated, however it might be expedient to 
deal gently with their own nation for a while. And, in- 
deed, many of the most distinguished labourers in the 
cause of the Gospel, during its very earliest progress, were 
Gentiles, or of Gentile blood. Timothy, eventually Bishop 
of Ephesus, was the son of a Greeks a heathen as it should 
seem, for St. Paul thought it necessary to disarm the sus-* 
picions of the Jews, who knew his parentage, by submit- 
ting him to the right of circumcision, which had therefore 
been neglected in his infancy. Titus, who attained to the 
primacy in Crete, was in the same position; he, too, a 
Greek, and under the same reproach with the Jews.^ 
Moreover, the course of the narrative in the second chajj- 
ter of his Epistle to the Gtdatians, where Titus is intro^ 
duced, would appear to narrow any ambiguity in this in- 
stance which might attach to the term Greek; St. Paul, 
whilst giving his reasons for refusing to deal with Titus 
as he had done with Timothy, naming himself the Apostle 
of the Gentiles, and relating how he had reproved St. 
Peter for compelling the Gentiles to live as did the Jews. 
Dionysius the Areopagite, afterwards Bishop of Athens, 
was probably a heathen by birth.^ The same may be said 
of Eortunatus, mentioned in St. Paul's Epistle to the 
Corinthians; probably the messenger of Clemens to the 

» Acta xiii. 7. 12. » Gal. u. 8. • Euseb. Eool. Hist iii. o. 4. 
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Church of Corinth.^ The same of Stephanas, who, with 
his household, were the first-fruits of Achaia; a family 
whom St. Paul baptized with his own hands, conferring on 
them that distinction as the pioneers of the Gentile 
Church about to establish itself in that quarter.^ And, 
indeed, in general, the character of the names which figure 
in the salutations sent by the Apostle in several of his 
Epistles to the Churches at a distance, bespeaks the par- 
ties to be Qentiles by birth and connection; especially 
where those names involve the titles of the heathen gods^ 
for such the Jews would not be likely to assume. Thus, 
Artemas involves Diana; Hermes, Mercury; Demas, 
Ceres; Diotrephes and Zenas, Jupiter; ApoUos, Apollo"; 
Dionysius, Bacchus.' The prominence thus given to them, 
and often the very terms in which they are spoken of, 
imply no less the effective manner in which these heathen 
converts co-operated with the Apostles in forwarding the 
interests of the Qospel. 

It is true the Jews could, on occasion, exert the local 
influence they possessed amongst their heathen neigh** 
hours, to stir them up against the Apostles, of whose 
position as strangers they took advantage. So it came to 
pass at Iconium, and again at Lystra,^ but the G-entiles 
required this provocation before they would act against 
the brethren; it was no spontaneous movement on their 
part, but rather the contrary. 

In two instances, and in two instances only, as recorded 
in the Acts, the impulse originated with the heathen them- 
selves. The first at Philippi, where the damsel possessed 
of a spirit of divination had been exorcised by St. Paul, 
and, accordingly, her masters, deprived of the gain they 
were making of her, raised the multitude, and even pre- 
vailed on the Eoman magistrates to take part with them ;^ 
but this was under the pretext of their being Jews — a race 

' 1 Cor. xvi. 17; Ep. Clem. § 59. » 1 Cor. xvi. 16. 

* Evans' Biography, iL p. 203. * Acts xiv. 2. 10. * Ibid. xvi. 20. 
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offensiye to the Eomans — ^wbo were daring to trouble the 
city, and that city a Boman colony, the question of Chris* 
tianity haying nothing to do with the tumult. 

The other instance was at Ephesus, where, at the insti- 
gation of Demetrius and the craftsmen, who thought that 
the Apostle's preaching was calculated to bring the goddess 
Diana into contempt, and damage the sale of the silver 
ahnnes which they manufactured, the place was moved 
against the Apostle ;^ but this, again, was a case of gain. 
Both these incidents serve to show the quarter from which 
a storm was destined eventually to come, and which I have 
already described in a former part of this History, when 
treating of the obstacles through which the G-ospel had to 
win its way. They were the drops before the cloud broke. 
But time was wanted to display the effects of Christianity, 
on a great scale, which here discover themselves in little. 
The heathen world did not argue at once from the blow 
supposed to be dealt at the shrine of Diana at Ephesus, by 
the Apostle, to the ruin which the Qospel he taught would 
inflict on all traders whatever in idolatrous articles ; nor 
would it at once see in the single case of the dispossessed 
damsel the eventual subversion of the whole dynasty of the 
gods, and the abandonment and decay of the temples and 
priesthood. It was the work of years to realize these con- 
clusions in the gross, so as to affect the social character of 
Christianity, and prescribe the treatment which should be 
dealt out to it by the heathen. From the first chapter of 
the Acts to the last, a memoir which would cover a period 
of thirty years after the Crucifixion, there is no symptom 
of any systematic opposition to the Christians, manifested 
by the heathen. The incident in St. Paul's life, with which 
that history closes, is, that though a prisoner at Eome, on 
charges brought against him by his countrymen, he was 
allowed to " dwell two whole years in his own hired house, 
and to receive all that came in unto him, preaching the 

* Acts ziz. 24, et seq. 
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kingdom of God, and teaching those things which concern 
the Lord Jesus Christ, with all confidence, no man for- 
bidding him.'* Nay, it was during this interval that he 
appears to have made an impression in the very highest 
quarter, his bonds serving to introduce some knowledge of 
the GK>spel even into the Palace ; and converts were made 
even in CsBsar's household.^ 

But a great change in these friendly feelings towarda 
the Apostle, and towards the cause he was pleading, was now 
on the eve of discovering itself; and at his second visit, tm 
we have already said, made after an interval of four years, 
the rigour of his imprisonment, for a prisoner he again was^ 
seems to have been extreme, and death, at length, to have 
been the hand which set him free. 

Henceforward the position of the Christians became 
altered : the law, which had hitherto befriended, was here- 
after to oppress and grind them ; not always in action, but 
always in a condition to act ; and circumstances perpetually 
occurring, either at the instigation of a provincial magis- 
trate, or of the mob, to awake its terrors. But even here 
one may see the fostering hand of God extended over his 
infant Church. As the heathen, hitherto neutral, pro- 
ceeded to arm themselves against the cross, the Jews^ 
hitherto its enemies, waxed comparatively feeble. The date 
pf Nero's sanguinary edicts preceded by some eight years 
the fall of Jerusalem ; the force of the Jew abated, as that 
of the Gentile became formidable. 

Meanwhile, every advantage had been taken of the pre- 
ceding period, during which the lion slept. Never were 
thirty years more prolific in consequences than those which 
succeeded the day of the fiery tongues. During the whole 
of that in':erval the leaven, hid as it was, was extending 
itself silently into all parts of the Boman Empire ; so that 
when the authorities of that nation awoke to a couscious- 

> Philipp. i. 13 ; iv. 82. 
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ness of the progress and power of the principle, it was too 
late to arrest it. 

That which irritated the heathen against the G-ospel 
chiefly, was its exclusiye chara<;ter ; it asserted, not merely 
that the Qod, whose revelation it was, was the true God, 
but that there was no other ; that the gods of the nations 
Were no gods — were even devils ; the worship of the stocks 
and stones which represented them, vain and worse. In« 
deed, there is no limit to the scorn and derision with which 
they ventured to pursue this fruitful topic of declamation. 

When we consider what a combination this declaration 
of war against the gods would array against the Christians, 
we shall cease to wonder that the persecution of the Qospel 
became terrific. It was a question that touched the social 
system of the world to the very quick. That system was 
based upon the religion of the day, such as it was. It 
would faU to pieces without its aid. The higher orders 
might disparage it, disbelieve or doubt its truth amongst 
themselves, but they must have still had their suspicions 
that the fear of Jupiter was not without its influence in 
protecting their property and lives ; they must have seen 
that their gardens were safer for the presence of a tutelary 
god ; that even the rights of decency were secured by the 
sacred memento ; and that there was a good deal of risk in 
deposing these prescriptive objects of veneration. Accord- 
ingly, the early Christian apologists, in addressing the 
upper ranks (for to such their Apologies are directed), are 
above all things solicitous to clear themselves from a charge 
of atheism, a charge resting, it seems, upon very plausible 
grounds, for the Christians denounced all the old gods, and 
set up no visible image, at least, of any other, in their 
stead. 

It was not, however, the superior class, by any means, 
that supplied the sole, or even the chief adversaries of the 
Christians. On the contrary, many of that class seem to 
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ha^e treated the Gospel with simple indifference ; secular 
philosophy, or sheer incuriosity, blinding their eyes to its 
worth or even importance. Such, for instance, was Cres« 
oens, the persecutor of Justin Martyr, a Cynic, a slan* 
derer of Christians, who had given himself no trouble, 
however, to ascertain the principles of those he was assail- 
ing.^ Such was Autoiycus, the friend to whom Theophilus, 
Bishop of Antioch,' addresses his work in explanation and 
defence of Christianity. He, it seems, was a great reader, 
but whilst he devoted himself with eagerness to heathen 
literature, he had to be coaxed and persuaded to hear what 
could be said in favour of the new revelation.* In the 
Dialogue of Minucius Felix, of which I have already spoken, 
Minucius represents himself as at first acquiescing in the 
salutation, which his companion, Csecilius, offered the 
image of Serapis, without any remark or any attempt made 
by him to expose the folly of his idolatry, or to suggest a 
better faith ; as though he considered Caecilius to belong to 
a rank for whom such subjects had little interest.^ Ac- 
cordingly another principal end, which the Apologies pro- 
pose to themselves, is to awaken the attention of the more 
influential classes, philosophers or officers of state, to the 
nature and character of the Gospel, as though it required 
an effort to accomplish that object.* The very language 
used by the more humane magistrates (for some were 
humane) to dissuade the Christians from martyrdom, be- 
speaks the cool and supercilious spirit with which they re- 
garded their cause. " Save your lives," they said, " throw 
not away your lives." * " Wretched men, if ye must needs 
die, have ye not precipices and halters that would suffice ?" • 
Many of the higher orders, of times subsequent, may be 
considered to have adopted the words of Gallio — for, as I 
have already remarked, the main features of early ecelesias- 

* Justin Mart. Apol. ii. § 8. • Theoph. iii. § 1. • Octav. § 2, 3. 

* See Justin, 1 Apol. § 8 ; Tertullian, Apol. § 1. 

s TertuUian, Scorpiace, § 11. * Ibid. Ad Scapulam, § 5. 
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ticaJ history present themselves primarily in the Acts of 
the Apostles — " If it were a matter of wrong or wicked 
lewdness, O ye Jews, reason would that I should bear 
with you: but if it be a question of words and names, and 
of your law, look ye to it ; for I will be no judge of such 
matters." ' Bat, however the upper ranks of heathens 
might despise, suspect, or even persecute Chrisbianity, 
a host of fierce foes soon began to discover themselves in 
the ranks below them, almost all of whom found themselves 
Bufiering, in the first instance, by its introduction and pro- 
gress. 

It is interesting to trace the effects of Christianity as a 
disturbing force in the afiairs of mankind, and it is by such 
investigation that we are best enabled to understand the 
amount of hostility it provoked. I have touched upon this 
topic in a previous chapter, though under a difierent aspect 
of the argument, but the subject is exhaustless, and there is 
a call for a further instalment of it here. 

The Priesthood, in all its branches — Elamens, Augurs, 
Haruspices — ^must have all contemplated the advance of 
Christianity with irritation and dismay. It emptied their 
temples, curtailed their sacrifices, reduced their profits, 
exposed their frauds. And these persons, it is to be remem- 
bered, constituted a very important section of society; 
education alone (for educated they were with much care) 
gave them power ; the natural influence of position and 
ofiice — ^the Emperor himself at the head of their order — 
must have made itself felt on public opinion, and swayed it 
to their own purposes, which, in the present case, they must 
have thought honest ones. Gllie Lawyers were likely to sufier 
by it, and to hunt it down. They were a body with whom 
the Christians found a dij£culty in dealing. The contracts 
and legal acts, of which they were the channels, were em- 
barrassed, as we have seen, with forms which wounded the 
conscience of the Christian, and the courts they practised 

^ Acts xviiL 14, 15. 
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in encompassed with idolatrous regulations which prevented 
the Christians &om approaching them. The soldiers were 
offended by it : for though we certainly read of Christian 
soldiers — ^whether persons whose conversion to Christianity 
occurred after enrolment in the ranks, or whether persons, 
already Christians, who were not convinced by the argu- 
ments of many of their brethren that the calling was pro* 
fane— and though even a Constitution of the Chturch 
allowed them to be received within its pale, provided they 
would promise to forbear from violence, from false accusa- 
tion, and to be content with their wages;* yet the lawful* 
ness of the profession of arms, under any circumstances, 
was questioned ; " Put up thy sword into its sheath," being 
construed by many as a prohibition to bear it,^ and the 
man who sold himself to the service of the camp regarded 
as one who was bartering his soul for money, and classed 
with the mercenaries of the arena.' We may well imagine 
what a sensation would be produced in a nation, and espe« 
cially in a military nation, like that of Bome for instance, 
by such a condemnation, or even suspicion, of the army ; 
the parties, moreover, presuming to express it persons in 
general of no mark or consequence whatever. 

The numerous hands engaged in tuition would owe it 
a grudge. Schoolmasters, we have seen, were regarded 
with distrust by the Christians ; the lessons they taught 
denounced as vicious ; and whatever influence the Chris* 
tians' might have with parents, exerted to prevent them 
from sending their children to such objectionable teachers. 
Again, Christians, even in the earlier stages of their pro- 
fession, were warned against frequenting Taverns.* Nay, 
the keepers of those taverns were rejected by the Chris- 
tians from their society, so long as they continued in that 

" Constit. viii. § 82, » Tertullian, De Corond, § II. 

* Tertullian, De Patienti&, § 7. The latter of these Treatises, at all 
events, written before Tertullian became a Montanist. 

* Clemens Alexand. Psedag. iil o. 11, p. 297, 
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occupation.* No inconsiderable reinforcement to the 
strength of their adversaries would issue from a quarter 
like this — particularly when we bear in mind how confede- 
rate the members of the diflferent trades appear to have 
been, in the Eoman States at least, and the taste there 
was to form themselves into societies or clubs. Masters of 
fence and other Professors of that class— in number not a 
few— many of them specified in one of the Constitutions ' 
— charioteers, gladiators, race-runners, boxers, players, 
pipers, harpers, dancers, — in short, all persons who 
gained their bread in the Amphitheatre, the Gllieatre, 
and the Circus, — men of low tastes and base associates- 
must have been made enemies of the Christians by the 
mark of ignominy they set upon their calling,* and were 
not the people to be very nice in their manner of express- 
ing their enmity. It is hardly possible to over-estimate 
the swarms of men and women — ^the artists, not to reckon 
the spectators — connected with these scenes, immediately 
or remotely ; and whose convenience or subsistence would 
be at stake in the subversion or decay of these fascinating 
haunts. I say remotely, as well as immediately ; for, not 
to speak of the hands engaged in rearing and repairing the 
structures themselves in which the sports were exhibited, 
and in providing the due apparatus for them ; these places 
of public resort, of universal confluence, were also vast 
bazaars, affording admirable marts for all manner of mer- 
chandise ;* were clubs on the largest scale, where politicians, 
and especially radical politicians, foutid a fit audience ;^^ were 
temples of fashion, where female finery could be displayed 
to the greatest advantage.^ But the Christians set their 
faces against them ; abstained from frequenting them them- 
selves, and held them up to execration and abhorrence. 

' Apostol. Constit. viii. o. 32. • Ibid. 

» TertuUian, De Idolol. § 11. ♦ Ibid. Apol. § 42. 

* Ibid. Apol. § 85 ; Ad Nationes, i. § 17 ; De Spectac. § 16. 
^ De Cult{^ Foeminarum, ii. $ 11. 
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What a nest of hornets must they have stirred up for them- 
selves in this quarter ! Then those who vrere interested in the 
preservation of the Temples and the worship appertaining 
to them — ^whether mechanics, artists, or tradesmen — were 
even more numerous than the followers of the Shows, 
There were the Architects and Builders, for instance, who 
found employment in the erection of these structures. 
They were, beyond all comparison, the best field for the 
highest order of their profession ; in fact, the more sump- 
tuous of them gave it animation, and, if they did not call 
it into being, raised it to excellence. In Eome alone, even 
in St. Jerome's time, there were still standing more than 
two hundred ; ^ whilst those of more humble pretensions 
were scattered over the country in such profusion as to have 
served for the casual shelter of the wayfaring man and the 
shepherd. The Sculptors and Painters were no less busy 
within these sacred edifices, than were the others without. 
The most illustrious statuaries and designers of old spent 
their strength in giving a form to the gods who occupied 
them. It was the nature of the subject that kindled their 
genius, and imparted a power beyond its own to their 
chisel and brush. What must have been their feelings 
towards men who turned into derision the choicest work of 
their hands, who delighted to dwell upon the sawings, and 
filings, and lead, and glue, and nails, and all the base 
mechanical devices, by which they manufactured a god ! * 
Then the Crafts which supplied the furniture of the Tem- 
ples would be up in arms at the blow dealt at them ; the 
manufacturers of lamps, of tripods, of " silver shrines ;" 
for the scene at Ephesus, when St. Paul is expelled by the 
artificers of those holy trinkets, is but a simple foretaste of 
the future ; the history of the Acts, in this instance, again, 
faintly foreshadowing the influences that wrought upon the 
Church in greater force at a later period. It is impossible 

' See Dr. Burton's Antiquities of Rome, p. 149. 
* See Clemens Alexand. Cohortatio, § 4; Tertullian, Apol. § 12. 
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to witness, even now, the hands employed in some of the 
remote towns of Italy and Sicily, in the preparation of 
wares relating to the local Saint, without perceiving how 
many would be deprived of their bread were that Saint 
deposed. At Trepani, for example, the number of persons 
who find a living in cutting diminutive figures in coral of 
the Madonna of that place, must be considerable. For it is to 
be remembered further, that, besides those who were engaged 
in supplying the fine form for the presiding genius of the 
Temple, there were wanted workmen of an inferior grade 
to furnish Penates of all kinds for all dwellings, probably 
not a house being without a protector. Nor would one 
suffice, where almost every element of a house had a 
sacred character of its own, and was under the tutelage of 
some peculiar Divinity ; a Door, a Threshold of a Door, a 
Hinge of a Door, and so on, having each its celestial 
Patron.^ Protestant countries, at least, can have no idea 
of the minute ramifications of the ancient Pagan system, 
and of the extraordinary manner in which it injected itself 
into the minutest vessels of the frame of society : and it is 
only by pursuing this thought into some of its details, as I 
am now doing, that we can possess ourselves adequately of 
a sense of the prodigious obstacles the G-ospel had to sur- 
mount before it could make any effectual lodgment amongst 
mankind, or appreciate the strength of the argument for 
its truth, supplied by a comparison of its modest means 
and its triumphant success. Look at the representation 
Clemens Alexandrinus incidentally draws of an Egyptian 
Temple, when, in reproving the women for their mere- 
tricious decorations, he compares them to it. " There are 
cloisters," says he, " and vestibules, and groves and glades ; 
the courts are adorned with pillars of all sorts ; the walls 
glitter with foreign stones; not one curious picture is 
lacking; the sanctuaries glisten with gold, silver, and 
amber; scintillate with various pebbles from India and 
* See Tertullian, De IdoloL sec. 15 ; Ad Nationes, ii. § 10. 15. 
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Ethiopia. The shrines are shrouded with veils wrought in 
gold."* Would not vast multitudes of people naturally 
take alarm at the advance of a religion which seemed to 
strike at the root of all these embellishments ? and mu3t 
they not have contemplated its agents with abhorrence, as 
men who were putting their craft in danger, and turning 
the world upside down? Nor was even this all. The 
amulets worn about the person, of minute, and delicate 
workmanship, — and such, probably, were the tiny figures 
now found in such profusion in the museums of Italy, — 
must have been a branch of trade, as we say in these days, 
of no mean account, especially in countries not commer* 
cial ; and even the preparation of votive tablets must have 
brought profit to the mechanic, more especially if the 
feeling which dictated them extended to the suspension in 
the temples of ears, eyes, and various members of. the 
body, wrought in precious material or in material of any 
kind, in grateful recognition of diseases in those parts 
cured, or risks escaped, by the interposition of the Deity. 
This practice probably prevailed to a great extent ; such a 
one, though for a different object, being recorded of the 
Egyptians by Clemens,^ and the same now obtaining in the 
Churches of Italy, and looking very much like an in- 
veterate tradition of ante- Christian times — so far, to be 
sure, the mechanic and artisan have certainly been left 
(as matters have turned out) in much the same position as 
before the G-ospel was preached — the continuance, how- 
ever, of this and of some other usages, could not have been 
contemplated on the first introduction of Christianity; 
nor did they probably prevail in the Church in its earliest 
and purest days. However, the serious hindrance to its 
progress which this almost universal interference with the 
market for labour presented, is perceptible in the plea wont 
to be set up by the Christian workman in extenuation of 
his offence when supplying furniture for idolatry ; and in 

^ Pffidag. iii. 2. * Stromat v. § 7. 
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the solicitude which the Christian teacher manifested to 
meet his objections, and to suggest to him other channels 
in which his mechanical ingenuity might profitably spend 
itself. The workman, on hi& side, contended that St. Paul 
instructed every man to abide in the calling wherein he 
was called ; that his own example tended to the same con- 
clusion, for that he wrought with his own hands for a 
living ; that the neces^ty of the case absolved him, and 
the extreme difficulty of earning a maintenance under the 
restrictions imposed by the rigid rule of the Christians.^ 
The Christian teacher replied, that the Scriptural argu- 
ment, as thus applied, would cover the cases of the gam- 
bler or thief; that, in fact^ no man would have to be 
excluded from the Church on the ground of his occu- 
pation at least, be it lawful or otherwise ; that there were 
other modes of gaining a livelihood by the same depart- 
ment of industry differently directed ; that the mason, for 
instance, who could rear temples, could build houses, 
plaster walls, line cisterns, coat columns ; that he who 
could draw a figure, could polish a slab ; be who could 
carve a Mercury, could put together a chest of drawers ; 
that there were few temples to be constructed, many 
houses; few Mercuries to be gilded, many slippers and 
sandals; and one of these preachers, with a touch of the 
spirit of Tacitus, bids his hearer be of good cheer, for that 
luxury and ostentation are, after all, worth far more to the 
artisan than any kind or all kinds of superstition.* I have 
handled this subject in somewhat disproportionate detail, 
because I think it exhibits, in a very remarkable manner, 
the ferment in society, amongst the million, amongst the 
industrious classes themselves, which the introduction of 
the Gospel caused, and the elements of opposition and 
persecution it must have set in action against itself, by 
stirring the very foundations of the working-day world. 
Nor is it a matter for wonder, however it may be for 
^ TertoUian, De IdoloL § 5. ' Ibid. § 8. 
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concern, if the religion of the Q-ospel was not altogether 
able to withstand the pressure of this strong impulse from 
without ; and felt in some degree the effect of inveterate 
habits which had ministered for such numbers of years to 
the pleasure, the profit, the convenience, even the neces- 
sities, of thousands and ten|i of thousands. For that the 
decent ceremonial of the Primitive Church (and a decent 
ceremonial it had) eventually became tainted by the un- 
eradicated tastes of Pagan times, is but too true. 

These are but a few of the moving springs which excited 
and animated the heathen to the persecution of the Gospel 
and of its disciples ; suffice it to have laid them bare, and 
thus to have put the mind of my readers in a train for 
exploring others for themselves. The fact itself, that such 
a spirit prevailed amongst the multitude at large, is indis- 
putable, as we shall see more fully when we come to treat 
of the persecutions of the early Church. We read that 
the populace, quite regardless whether the law was with 
them or against them on this particular question, took 
it into their own hands, and assailed the Christians with 
blind violence.* Tertullian expressly tells us that " there 
were no greater persecutors of the Christians than the 
vulgar."* Nay, where there was a disposition in the 
authorities of the State to spare them, the mob were 
relentless, and would have their blood ; ^ stoning, burning 
them, and, in impotent spite, tearing down their very 
sepulchres.* They denounced them as unprofitable citi- 
zens, reluctant to take their share in the duties -mf the 
State, to bear their part in its social relations, to recipro- 
cate in its trading intercourse.* They ascribed to them the 
most diabolical proceedings at their secret meetings; in- 
fanticide, a cannibal feast, and, the lights extinguished, a 
sequel of promiscuous incest. Much of the Apologies is 
occupied in disposing of these revolting slanders ; one 

» Tertullian, Apol. § 37. « Ibid. § 35. 

> Ibid. Ad Scapulam, § 4. * Ibid. § 3. » Ibid. Apol. § 42 
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foundation of which, however, it is easy to see in the mia- 
construction, wilful or ignorant, of the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper, and of the Christian apophthegm, " Let us 
love one another." They imputed to the Christians all the 
calamities which befell the State, enemies as they were to 
the gods. If the Tiber overflQwed its banks, and damaged 
the suburbs ; if the Nile ran within its bed and refused to 
water the fields; if there was drought, an earthquake, 
famine, or plague, forthwith the cry was, " Away with the 
Christians to the lions."* So that when the great fire 
at Bome had to be accounted for, and its real author to be 
screened, nothing was more natural than to lay it to the 
charge of the Christians; nothing more in harmony with 
public opinion than to follow up the diarge by lighting the 
streets with them at night, the by-standers, meanwhile, 
saluting them with the title of "Faggot-men," "men of 
the haLf-axle," the instruments of their death made to 
furnish the material for the joke.^ 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the persecution of the 
Christians was speedily legalized ; the wonder would have 
been, if it had been otherwise. Nero, as became him, was 
the founder of the policy. He made it a capital offence to 
be a Christian.' And however the law might be subse- 
quently modified, or allowed to sleep, such it continued 
substantially to* be, capable of resuscitation at any moment. 
We are expressly assured^ that some hundred and fifty 
years later, though every other edict of Nero had been 
repeakdy that against the Christians remained in force. 
The evidence, indeed, of Pliny's fiunous letter to Trajan has 
been adduced in opposition to this conclusion, and the in- 
ference drawn from Pliny's difficulty in dealing with the 
case of Christians in the provinces, and the instruction he 
requires on the subject &om the Government at home, that 

^ Tertullian, Apol. § 40. ' Sarmentitii, Semaxii, Apol. § 50. 

' Ibid. § 5. Justin Mart. 1 Apol. § 45, which was addressed to the 
Antonines, speaks of the sangtiiDaty laws as then in force. 
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there was no law in being at the time which touched the 
Christians, or none at least that was intelligible. But an 
attentive examination of the terms used in it would show, 
that Pliny's embarrassment arose, not from the absence or 
obscurity of the law, but from his own inexperience in the 
application of it. He had never been present at any trial 
of a Christian, a circumstance which presupposes the neces- 
sary machinery for it to be forthcoming; and he was 
staggered by the numbers and character of the accused. 
The law was, as I have said, very partially modified, and, 
from time to time, allowed to sleep. Trajan seems rather 
to have thrown obstacles in the way of its vindictive con» 
struction than to have changed it. He discouraged any 
inquisitorial search after the Christians, and forbad anony- 
mous accusations. Hadrian strengthened this latter pro- 
vision by rendering the author of a false imputation liable 
to punishment.^ Vespasian, Antoninus, Yerus,' Severus, 
Caracalla,' seem personally to have taken no offence at the 
Christians, nor to have desired their extermination ; indeed 
Severus is said to have nourished a Christian in his own 
palace till his death, in gratitude for a cure he had received 
from him ; and Caracalla to have had a Christian for his 
nurse.^ Yet under all these Emperors persecution of the 
Christians prevailed ; the details of which, indeed, will form 
a large portion of the future history of the early Church : 
for though they might have humanity enough to wish that 
the Christians should be lefb unmolested, they had not 
courage enough, or perhaps influence enough, to abrogate 
the law, which still continued to make the profession of 
Christianity a capital offence ; and, accordingly, the Chris- 
tians appear to have been ever exposed to local oppression, 
as the malignity of the governor of a province, or, what was 
perhaps more common, the ferocity of a mob, over whom 
the reins of a falling empire were losing their control, let 

* Euseb. Ecd. Hist iv. c. 9. * Tertullian, Apol § 6. 

s Tertullian, Ad Scapulam, § 4. < Ibid 
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itself loose against them. Eusebius expressly tells us that 
Buch was the case, even under Trajan, disposed, as we have 
Been he was, to mitigate, rather than sharpen, the severity 
of the law.* And the Apologies of the Christians con- 
stantly bear witness to these facts; addressed, as they 
sometimes are, not to the supreme authorities at Home, 
but to magistral^ in remote quarters, and in their sub- 
stance betraying that the storm was raised rather by the 
people than by their nominal rulers. 

The tests by which the Christians were detected were of 
the coarse and tyrannical kind which accorded with the 
character of their persecutors. Sausages stuflfed with blood 
set before them to eat, it being known that from blood, as a 
food, they scrupulously abstained;^ a chafing-dish brought 
in,, and the suspected party required to cast upon it the 
idolatrous incense ; ^ sacrifice to be performed openly, and 
with every aggravation of exposure and humiliation;* a 
procession to the Capitol, formed amidst a crowd rife for 
all manner of mischief;* possibly the ceremonial so arranged 
as that the refusal to take part in it should imply disloyalty 
to the Emperor as well as to the gods ; the oblation to be 
made " for the safety of Caesar." • Hence the pains the 
early Christians were at in order to remove from them- 
selves the suspicion of doubtM allegiance. The texts to 
that eflfect of St. Paul and St. Peter are but the forerunners 
of long and elaborate arguments in the Apologies. In 
those Apologies they maintained that, had they projected 
any independent empire of their own, they would not have 
80 readily exposed themselves to death, and the annihilation 
of their ambitious hopes by a frank confession ; ^ that they 
could not worship the Emperor, to be sure, but that they 
offered up their prayers to God in his behalf, wishing him 

* Euseb. Eccl. Hist iii. c. 83. * Tertullian, Apol. § 9. 

» Tertullian, Adv. Mareion. i. § 28. * Ibid. Apol. § 26. 

• Cyprian, De Lapsis, p. 190. • Tertullian, Apol. § 28. 

^ Justin Mart Apol. § II. 
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prosperity with greater sincerity than many of his own 
heathen subjects, who, whilst they aflfected a zeal for his 
life and health, would be better pleased to see an end of 
him, and with it the largess of a new reign.^ Nay, that the 
welfare of the Emperor formed one subject of petition in 
the devotions of the Christian congregation, agreeably to 
the instructions of the Apostle, who would have us pray for 
** kings and for all in authority ;" that in their public ser- 
vice there were clauses to the effect that " they might have 
a long life, a secure reign, a trusty household, a brave army, 
a faithful senate, a loyal people, quiet times, and whatever 
else could be desired by a man and a monarch." * And it 
may be added, that this language, preserved more or less in 
the Primitive Liturgies, has found its way, with so much of 
antiquity besides, into our own Prayer-Book, and is perhaps 
at the bottom of those frequent references to the sovereign 
in it, which have been sometimes ascribed to the courtly 
taste of a more modem age. 

The effects of these severe laws, and of the violence with 
which they were executed, or were liable to be executed, 
were partly concealed, partly apparent. That many were 
deterred from embracing the G-ospel, which had to be 
bought at such a price, cannot be doubted; that vast 
numbers who had professed it became faint-hearted and 
fell away, we know for certain, the difficulty of dealing 
with the lapsed being one of the most serious which beset 
the early Church; that some equivocation and loose mo- 
rality were the fruits of such a trial, is but too probable ; 
some perhaps flattering themselves that by denying them- 
selves to be Christians they were not actually denying 
Christ;^ and some, refining yet further and persuading 
themselves that it"was a matter of indifference under what 
name the Supreme Being was worshipped, whether Jehovah 
or Jupiter, provided the direction of the homage was really 

^ Justin Mart. Apol. § 17 ; Tertullian, Apol. § 35. 

* Tertullian, Apol. § 30. ' Ibid. Scorpiace, § 9. 

H 3 
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right.^ But still the providence of God, which watches 
over his Church, did not allow the evil to be unmixed, 
so ordering it, that if some souls were lost, through fear 
of persecution, others were gained by witnessing the 
heroism with which it was sustained ; and that the prayers 
put up even then, and which still continue to stand in the 
Liturgy of our own Church, for "persecutors and slan- 
derers," that G-od would turn their hearts ; for " peace 
and concord;'* for "those who stand, that they may be 
strengthened; and for those who fall, that they may be 
raised up ;" should not be uttered in vain.^ 

^ Origen, Exhort, ad Martyr. § 46 ; Contra Cels. i. § 24 ; iv. § 48 ; 
V. § 46. 
^ Apostol. Constit. viii. c. 11 ; Cyprian, Ep. zxxi 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

Third Obstacle to tbe Progress of the Gospel. — ^The Heretics.^— Their 
Endeavours to Damage the Authority of Scripture.—- Closer Investi- 
gadon of it by the Church.-— Yigilanoe exercised with respect to the 
Canon of Scripture. — ^Extravagant Interpretations by the Heretics. 
— The Church's Declaration of its own Expositions. — ^Abuse of 
Tradition by the Heretics. — Proper Use of it by the Church.— Pre- 
tensions of the Heretics. — Their Dogmas subversive of Morality.-— 
Alluded to by St. Jude. — ^Affected the Ceremonies of the Church. 

The two classes we have hitherto contemplated as those 
which presented the chief obstacles to the progress of the 
G-ospel were the Jews and the Gentiles, There was a 
third, which perhaps stood in its way still more effectuallj 
— the Heretics, !From these three quarters, Cyprian em*- 
phatically tells us, the troubles of the Christians pro- 
ceeded.^ The Church, as we have already seen, had a 
doctrine and discipline of its own. In that doctrine and 
discipline its members continued stedfast; such as were 
daily added to them still conforming to it. If any doubt 
on these points arose, as might be the case even during the 
lives of the Apostles, and was sure to be the case when 
they should be no more, those Apostles suggested principles 
by the application of which the uncertainty might be 
settled. One principle was, what has obtained from the 
first ? " Let that abide in you," says St. John,^ " which ye 
have heard from the heginning. If that which ye have 
heard from the beginning shall remain in' you, ye also shall 
continue in the Son, and in the Father.*' * Be assured you 
are not wrong, so long as you are true to that which has been 
maintained since the G-ospel was established— Qe^^ semper. 
^ Cyprian, De Zelo et livore, p. 254. ' 1 John ii. 24. 
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Another principle was, what has obtained universally? 
*' Timothy will bring you into remembrance," writes St. 
Paul to the Corinthians, ** of my ways which be in Christ, 
as I teach every where m every Church^ ^ And again, 
after certain directions given to these same Corinthians, 
he adds, " so ordain I in all Ghti/rchea'' ^ Be still further 
assured you are not wrong, if you are in accordance with 
the Church universal — Qiwd uhique, quod ah omnibtis. 

Still, founded, as these rules were, both on common 
sense and apostolical authority, there very soon sprang up 
in the Church men who were disposed to take exception 
to them, who preferred judging for themselves to submit- 
ting to such prescription. These were Seretics, or, in 
other words, persons who would choose conclusions for 
themselves in religious matters, and not be governed by 
the precepts of the Church ; — Heretics, whatever afiront 
people may now feel at the name, being simply pickers and 
choosers of their own creed and discipline, irrespectively 
of the Church's traditional teaching.* The very existence 
of such persons in the most primitive times, enough in 
itself to show (what has been already shown by direct 
evidence), that the character of the Church was even then 
restrictive : that it had creeds which were dogmatical, and 
therefore offensive ; discipline and rites that laid a restraint 
on the licence of self-will, and therefore resented. 

It is not convenient in the present stage of this History 
to describe the several heresies which disfigured the early 
Church; my object is simply to set forth the several 
obstacles which impeded the G-ospel in its first establish- 
ment and advance; and in accordance with that, I shall 
describe in general terms the nature of the hindrances 
which Heresy presented to it. 

In the first place, it was a property of Heresy to 
damage the authority of Scripture. Even the Old Testa- 

» 1 Cor. iv. 17. » Ibid. vii. 17. 

^ TenulliaD, De Freescript. § 6 ; Irenseus, y. c. 20, % 1, 
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ment suffered greatly at the hands of the early Heretics. 
Puzzling themselves with the origin of evil (for this 
question lay at the bottom of almost all primitive heresy), 
they invented two gods, the one Just, of whom they made 
a scape-goat, the other G-ood. To the Just, which indeed 
was an euphemism with them for the cruel and vindictive, 
and with whose character they made free, they ascribed the 
Revelation of the Old Testament, and affected to point out 
the contrast it pre"bented to the New Testament, which 
they assigned to the Good, as though enough in itself to 
show that its author was not the same. Accordingly they 
attacked the morals of the Old Testament, aggravated its 
difficulties, filled it with inconsistencies as compared with 
the Gospel. One of the fraternity, indeed, producing an 
elaborate work on this subject, entitled " Antitheses,^ " 
debased it to the level of their Demiurgus, and represented 
it as altogether dissolved by the Advent of Jesus, whose 
mission was from the Good God.* 

The New Testament they treated little better, disputing 
its substance: some denying one book to be canonical, 
some another: some the Acts of the Apostles,^ some all 
the Gospels except that of St. Luke, and almost that.*^ 
Some admitting the Epistles of St. Paul, and rejecting all 
others ; ^ some receiving certain amongst those Epistles 
only ; ® some again mutilating such Books as they pre- 
tended to acknowledge on the whole, and dressing them to 
their own purposes.' Indeed, to such an extent was this 
licence carried by the Heretics, that TertuUian makes it a 
plea for declining to argue with them on the grounds of 
Scripture ; it was impossible to tell what they would accept, 
and what they would repudiate ; his treatise " De Prsescrip- 
tione HsDreticorum *' being in fact a demurrer (for that is 

^ Tertnllian, Adv. Marcion. i. c« 20 ; iv. c. 1. 

8 IrensBus, i. c. 27, § 1, 2. 

^ Tei-tullian, De Preescript. § 17. 22; De Came Christi, § 2. 

* Ibid. Adv. Marcion. iv. § 2. 5. • Ibid. Adv. Marcion, § 3. 

• Ibid. V. § 21. 7 Ibid. De Came Christi, § 8, 4. 7. 
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the force of the title) to the prosecution of the question on 
a basis which presented nothing stable or determinate. Of 
course all this was calculated to produce the greatest con- 
fusion in the Church, to perplex its members, and cripple 
its immediate advance. 

I say its immediate advance, for we are now considering 
the impediments whi«h the 0ospel encountered at its first 
appearance ; eventually, G-od overruled this oppposition 
for good, as He did direct persecution itself; and that 
which seemed a serious hindrance to the cause, and for a 
time was so, became under his controlling hand a powerful 
help. For this controversy with the Heretics respecting 
the authority of the documents on which the Christians 
relied, led to the instant investigation of it. The Church 
was put upon the defence of its Canon, whilst the means 
of defending it were accessible — whilst the proofs were 
forthcoming of the authenticity of its Books. It is highly 
probable, that had no Heresies arisen in the Church till 
the sixth or seventh century, we should never have had the 
Canon of the Scriptures satisfactorily established : so true 
was it, even in this sense, that ** there must be heresies, 
that they which are approved raight be made manifest."^ 
As it was, the investigation arose whilst the Author could 
be identified ; the character of his hand was known ; 
persons were living who had heard him with their own 
ears acknowledge the writing ; incidents in his life neces- 
sarily implied that it was his ; he had never disowned it, 
though aware that it was ascribed to him, and circulated in 
his name, and that serious mischief would accrue to the 
Church if the report was false and yet uncontradicted.* 
Morever, that I am not indulging in any hypothetical case, 
when I am supposing such vigilance to be exercised with 
respect to the Canon of Scripture, is clear, from facts which 
may be adduced. Thus, Serapion, a Bishop of Antioch, in 
the second century, writes to Ehosson, a Church in Cilicia, 

^ 1 Cor. xi 19. * See Dodwell, Dissert, in Irenfleam, i. § 35. 
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respecting a reputed Gospel of St. Peter, circulating in 
that Church, which he had at first regarded with favour, 
but which on examination he had rejected, the object of his 
letter being mainly to inform them of this ia/ct, and to tell 
them, that though receiving Peter and the other Apostles 
as "he would receive Christ, still that spurious writings 
passing under their names he repudiated, being accustomed 
to investigate such matters, and aware that the Church had 
not come into possession of such by regular tradition.^ 
Indeed, all ecclesiastical documents appear to have been 
most rigorously examined before they were admitted by 
the Church, insomuch, that Cyprian having received a 
letter by one Crementius, a sub-deacon, purporting to come 
from the Presbyters and Deacons at Borne, and giving an 
account of the circumstances of that Church, not satisfied 
with scrutinizing the sense, the characters, and the very 
paper of the letter, in order to determine its authenticity 
and genuineness, and to convince himself that '^ nothing 
had been added to the truth, or diminished therefrom,*' 
returned it to the parties for their indorsement, " it being 
a very grave matter," says he, " if the truth of a clerical 
Epistle be corrupted by any lie or fraud," * a sentiment 
which had been strongly expressed long before, by Ire- 
nsBus, who says, that ^ no ordinary punishment awaits those 
who either augment Scripture or reduce it."* Accordingly, 
BO early a writer as he is, he charges the Heretics repeatedly 
with '^ adding an unutterable number of apocryphal and 
spurious Scriptures,"^ a phrase he could not have used 
without being prepared to show the genuineness of those 
to which the addition was made ; with '* transgressing the 
order and series of the Scriptures," ^ another expression 
implying the same thing ; and, indeed, though all we learn 
from him as to the-contents of the Canon is incidental, we 
can establish our own within a very little, even by him 

* Bouth, Beliq. Sacr. i. p. 471. * Cyprian, Ep. iii. 

» Irenceus, v. c. 30, § 1. * Ibid. i. c. 20, § 1. » Ibid.i. c. 8, § 1. 
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alone.^ Tertullian, too, another witness of nearly the same 
date, leads us to infer that the adjustment of the Canon 
was one of the several subjects of discussion which engaged 
the attention of Councils of the Church, in and before his 
own time ;^ and in one instance, like Irenseus, brought 
into court by the existence of the Heretics, he challenj^es 
boldly a reference to the ** autlienticae literaB" of the 
Apostles, as preserved in the apostolic Churches ; whether 
by that term is to be understood true copies of the Epistles 
as they came from the hands of the Apostles, of which 
the Churches addressed in them had been the keepers, and 
which they had been in the habit of using daily in their 
public service, or whether the very autographs themselves 
of the Apostles — for even the latter supposition has some- 
thing to be said in its behalf, though high names are 
against it. If the early Christians were alive to the value 
of the ashes of the saint or martyr, which they certainly 
were,^ is it not to be presumed that their reverence for 
the manuscripts of those who were the greatest of both, 
would be proportionate, and that they would cherish them 
with the most scrupulous care? The emphasis in the 
phrase before us does not lie in the word " authenticsB " 
merely, but in the word " ips®" also ; and though a passage 
may be found in Tertullian, where " authenticus " simply 
nieans "original,"^ another may as certainly be produced 
from Cyprian, a writer of the same school as Tertullian, 
where it means "autograph."^ But be this as it may, at 
all events it appears that in a very early stage of the Grospel 
indeed, certain Scriptures, and those constituting the great 
bulk of the New Testament, were of acknowledged cha- 
racter ; that such character had been tested and determined 

* His testimony does not happen to touch the 3rd Epistle of St 
John, the Epistle of St. Jude, and the Epistle to Philemon. 

« Tertullian, De Pudiciti^, § 10. » Martyr. Tgnatii, § 6. 

♦ Bp. Kaye, Tertullian, p. 807. 

• Cyprian, Ep. 3, " Epistola authentica." 
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by the Church, and that the Church had been provoked to 
this scrutiny by the Heretics, who, whilst embarrassing the 
progress of Christianity for a time, were preparing the way 
for its ultimate success by establishing its Canon. ' 

What is true of the Canon of Scripture, is equally true 
of the fe^vt of the several books which compose it. The 
mutilations of that text, and the various innovations upon 
it propounded by the Heretics, led the Church to the 
careful examination and verification of it, so that the im' 
mediate damage which the cause of the Gospel sustained 
by the doubts cast on the readings of Scripture, was in the 
end more than balanced by the confidence acquired through 
investigation in the integrity of such as were received. 
Still, for the present, these doubts were an obstacle to the 
Gospel's free course. 

Another arose out of the manner in which the Heretics 
perverted the meaning of such Scriptures as they received 
in common with the Church ; the strange conclusions they 
extorted from them; indeed, the utter ambiguity which 
Holy Writ would have assumed if such handling as it met 
with on the part of these Heretics had been legitimate. 
They found, or affected to find, the names of their Mons 
in the nomenclature of the New Testament ; their num- 
bers, in numbers incidentally mentioned in the Parables, or 
elsewhere ; as in the several hours, for instance, at which 
the householder hired the labourers. . They practised all 
manner of devices with the dubious meaning of the word 
'^ Logos," admitting as it did of a rationalistic as well as 
personal sense; and altogether troubled and rendered turbid 
the waters of life. 

Still, serious as was this impediment to the cause of 
Christianity, for awhile, in its consequences, it tended to 
advance it ; the occasion of falling once more overruled 
by God to the Church's support. For the extravagant 
interpretations assigned by these Heretics to passages in 
Holy Writ provoked the Church to a declaration of its 
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own expositions of them, expositions which involved almost 
all the principal articles of the Christian faith : the God- 
head of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, the Atonement, 
the Besurrection, Grace, Justification, the Sacraments,-— 
in short, scarcely one of the great questions which have 
since agitated the Church fails to find a place collaterally 
or immediately in the argument between the orthodox and 
the early Heretic ; so that nothing can be more unfounded 
than Daille's objection to the early Fathers, that they are of 
no use to us who live in an age when religious controversies 
have assumed quite another form from that with which they 
were familiar, and turn upon topics on which they de« 
livered no opinion. On the contrary, thanks to the Here* 
tics of their own day, their testimony is most available for 
ours, indeed the more so because not meant for it. Another 
inconvenience of heresy was, that it shook the credit of 
the Church by damaging a support on which it partially 
leaned — tradition. When Scripture failed the Heretics* as 
it constantly did, even in spite of their unscrupulous mani- 
pulation of it, they had recourse to tradition — a tradition 
which they pretended to have originated in the viva voce 
teaching of the Apostles, and of which they were in posses- 
sion by descent.' There was of course no limit to the 
shapes they could give to apostolical doctrine, with such an 
apparatus as this at their command ; and the effect of such 
pretensions, had they been admitted, woidd have been to 
subvert all trust in creeds and canons, and to substitute 
for them principles of scepticism in doctrine and licence 
in discipline. In fact the imagination of these Heretics 
teemed with extravagances, and schemes of religion, which 
seem to us to be mere dreams of delirium, were propagated 
by them with a success for a time which only excites our 
wonder. It is evident from the work of IrensBus that the 
world was overrun by them, and that of all the many em- 
barrassments which beset the early march of the Gospel 

' Irensos, iii« c. 2, $ 8. 
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sone was so universal as that occasioned by heresy. The 
tares sprang up so plentifully amongst the wheat as almost 
to dioke it for a- season. The mischief, however, was 
ephemeral ; the advantage in attendance on it, as in other 
eases which we have been contemplating, was made by 
God's providence to be enduring. Innumerable as were 
the followers of Simon Magus in the time of Irensaus,^ by 
the time of Origen there were not thirty in existence any* 
where.^ Whilst the gross abuse of tradition thus started 
by the Heretics called up the Primitive Church to defend, 
define, and exemplify its use in an argument quite in- 
valuable; an argument which, as it did our Beformem 
excellent service, so does it furnish us at this day with 
some of the very best suggestions by which t6 vindicate 
their handiwork. Would that many of the volunteer 
champions of that great settlement were more familiar 
with them than they are ! How ofben would they then be 
saved from shooting the arrow o'er the house, to hurt a 
brother I ^ 

For the Church, it then appeared, did not repudiate 
tradition ; on the contrary, it accepted the challenge of the 
Heretics, and professed itself prepared to defend its doc- 
trine and constitution by tradition as well as by Scripture, 
only the tradition must be pure— 6uch as had originated 
with the Apostles — such as had prevailed universally — in 
short, it insisted upon the tests being applied to it which 
I have already described as sanctioned by St. Paul and 
St. John, namely that the substance of it should have *^ been 
from the beginning," and its " range " "in all Churches." 
Tradition like this it acknowledged to be trustworthy, and, 
moreover, afiirmed that it would be found coincident with 
Scripture wherever Scripture declared itself. " Go to the 
apastoHc Churches," says one of the mouth-pieces of the 
early Church, in a passage to which I have already had 
occasion partially to allude, for it is one that frequently 
* Irenseus, iv. c. 83, § 3. * Origen, Contra Cels. i. § 57. 
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presents itself to a writer on primitive ecclesiastical history, 
" Go to the apostolic Churches, in which the very seats of 
the Apostles preside over their own places, in which their 
own authentic writings are read, speaking with the voice of 
each, and making the face of each present to the eye. Is 
Achaia near to thee ? Thou hast Corinth. If thou art 
not far from Macedonia, thou hast Pbilippi, thou hast the 
Thessalonians. If thou canst travel into Asia, thou hast 
Ephesus ; hut if thou art near to Italy, thou hast Eome. 
Let us see what she hath learned, what taught, what fellow- 
ship she hath had with the Churches of Africa likewise. 
She acknowledgeth one Gt)d, the Lord, the Creator of the 
universe ; and Christ Jesus the Son of Q-od, the Creator, 
bom of the Virgin Mary ; and the resurrection of the 
flesh. She joineth the Law and the Prophets with the 
writings of the Evangelists and Apostles, and hence 
drinketh in her faith. That faith she sealeth with water, 
clotheth with the Holy Spirit, feedeth with the Eucharist, 
exhorteth to martyrdom, and so receiveth no one in oppo- 
sition to this teaching." * Thus did the early Church join 
issue with the Heretic, sending him for judgment on con- 
troverted points to Churches founded by Apostles ; to any 
or all of them, as might be convenient to himself — to 
Corinth, Philippi, Thessalonica, Ephesus, Eome ; all esta- 
blished by St. Paul, St. Peter, or by both ; and all, though 
distant from each other, found to be teaching the same 
doctrine, to be following the same customs. 

It is whilst maintaining the authority of legitimate 
tradition that IreD»us, in his third Book, developes so 
many of the features of the Primitive Church in which 
that principle is concerned. The Creed, for instance, at 
least the substance of it, which had ever been used in the 
Churches at baptism as the profession of faith, from the 
Apostles' days to his own. The apostolical succession of 
ministers, which had continued in them in unbroken order 
' TertaUian, De PrsescripU Hseret. § 36. 
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during the same period; the Church ever represented by 
him as a body of ipen who remained stedfast in the fellow- 
ship of the Apostles and of their substitutes, appointed by 
imposition of hands, from generation to generation, and in 
the doctrine and 'discipline transmitted through that chan- 
nel.* Indeed, the argument most frequently urged against 
the Heretics was this radical defect iu the connection of 
their teachers, their want of the succession.* 

Still, all this battling on the subject of tradition was 
unfriendly to the peace and prosperity of the Church, at 
the moment. It unsettled men's minds, and retarded the 
Gospel's march. It turned creeds into bones of con- 
tention, articles of faith into articles of strife, and stirred 
foundations, rather than raised on them a superstructure. 

For the Heretics, it may be further observed, were far 
from confining themselves to theory on the subject of Tra- 
dition. They seconded their speculations by act and ex- 
ample, confounding, as far as in them lay, the organization 
of the Church, and bringing into contempt ecclesiastical 
prescription. They set at nought all canonical forms ; they 
were above ordinances. Churchmen, who were the Animal, 
might have need of them, but they were the Spiritual, the 
Perfect.* They were for fundamentals ; and matters which 
were represented as such by Churchmen, in their struggles 
with Heretics, were nothing of the kind, were swelled into 
importance in order to foster a quarrel.* " I will not pass 
by," says Tertullian, in one of his graphic passages, charac- 
teristic of the working of these principles, and the disorder 
occasioned by them — "I will not pass by the life and 
conversation of the heretics, which is without gravity, 
authority, discipline. In the first place, it is a matter of 
uncertainty who is a catechumen, who a believer; they 

* Irenseus, iii. o. 8, 

* Tertullian, Adv. Marcion. iv. § 6, and De Prsescript. passim, § 19. 
81. 31, 32. 

* Irenaeus, i. c. 6, § 1, 2. 4. < Tertullian, De Jejuniis, § 1. 
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meet alike, hear alike, pray alike — heathens with them, if 
Buch chance to come in. They throw what is holy to the 
dogs, and give their pearls, though not real pearls, to the 
swine. They call that simplicity which is, in fact, the pro- 
stration of discipline ; our concern for which latter they 
call pandering.^ They are for peace everywhere, with 
everybody; for they care not what differences there may 
be among themselves, provided they conspire for the de- 
struction of the one truth. All boast, all make profession 
of knowledge. The catechumens are perfect before they 
are taught. Then the women among the heretics, how 
bold are they! how they dare to teach, to contend, to 
exorcise, to make promises of healing, perhaps even to 
baptize! Then the ordinations of the heretics are rash» 
light, inconstant. Now they appoint novices, now persons 
engaged in mere secular matters, now apostates from us, in 
order that they may hold them by their love of distinction, 
seeing that they cannot by truth. Nowhere is promotion 
more easy than in the camp of the rebels ; for to be found 
there, is enough to seciure advancement. Accordingly one 
is bishop to-day, another to-morrow. He is to-day a deacon 
who is to-morrow a reader, to-day a presbyter who is to- 
morrow a layman. For they assign priestly offices even to 
laymen. And what shall I say touching the administration 
of the word ? their object being not to convert the heathen 
but to subvert us."* And then Tertullian goes on to 
speak more at large of the schisms and sub-schisms which 
existed amongst them ; the followers of Yalentinus, for 
instance, claiming the same right to split from him which 
he claimed to split from the Church ; the principle of their 
unity consisting in a common desire to pull down. 

Nay, the very Sacraments of the Church were perverted 
by the Heretics both in substance and ceremonial, the 
meaning of them misconstrued, the ministration of them 

* " Meretricious embellishment/' Newman's Arians, p. 162. 
' Tertullian, De Praescript. § 41. 
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travestied. For they, too, had their baptism or initiation, 
a device of Satan, says Irensaus, to defeat canonical bap- 
tism.^ It rather served to secure an entrance into a state 
of knowledge than a state of grace. It was not imparted 
in the name of the Three Persons of the Trinity, but in 
other names : in those of the Unknown Father, of Truth, 
of the Mother of all Things, and many more. It was often 
accompanied by an extraordinary and unintelligible jargon 
meant to astonish the bystanders. Yet water was used, 
and an unction, as was the custom in the orthodox service, 
and certain interrogatories were put to the party, wholly 
different from those which formed a portion of the bap- 
tismal office of the Church, — indeed, mysterious and 
absurd, but still, no doubt, meant to ape the Church ritual ; 
and, whether meant or not, calculated to bring it into con- 
tempt. 

In like manne]|: they had their Eucharist, bearing much 
the same relation to that of the Church as their baptism or 
initiation did to its corresponding ordinance. They had 
their consecration of the cup ; the wine mixed with water ; 
their invocation upon that element, not of the Holy Ghost, 
but of " Silence " or " Grace," one of their primitive JEons, 
whose blood they feigned was thus made to distil into the 
chalice ; the colour of the liquor changed, in the case of one 
of their teachers who combined the conjuror with the here- 
tic, by some sleight of hand, to suit the theory.^ The whole 
proceeding represented by the Father who describes it, as 
dictated by the suggestion of Satan, to shake the faith of 
Churchmen. It is true that such gross caricature of the 
Church's most sacred institutions at least caused them to 
be canvassed, drew forth from Christian writers incidental 
expressions calculated to fix and determine their exact 
nature and original administration, and thus to inform the 
minds of the faithful on the subject of them, not only then, 
but for ever. Still, on the whole, the embarrassment which 
> Irenffius, i. c. 21, 5 2. * Ibid. L c. 13, § 1, 2. 4. 
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the Gospel must have experienced in its early efforts to 
subdue the world from the propagation of precepts and 
practices so much in contradiction to its own, cannot be 
disputed by those who are acquainted with the obstacles 
similar in kind, which dissent at this moment presents to 
the successful action of the Church. 

The last property of heresy which I shall name as shed- 
ding a disastrous effect on the early progress of the Gospel, 
was the licentiousness which seems to have attended it; 
and as the heathen, little accustomed to discriminate in 
such matters, confounded heretics and orthodox under the 
common name of Christians, the evil character and the pre- 
judice belonging to it, cleaved to both alike.^ 

Mr. Gibbon, whose bias, in dealing with Christianity and 
all that relates to it, is notorious, intimates his fears that 
the primitive Fathers, in speaking of the Heretics, are very 
frequently calumniators.^ Certainly what we know of 
them is now to be gathered principally from the writings 
of the Fathers, their own works having perished, except so 
far as quotations from them exist in the pages of their 
antagonists. Still, expressions occur in the Fathers, when 
treating of them, which would lead us to think that they 
did not deal with them in mere ignorance and malice. 
Justin Martyr, for instance, wrote a book about them, 
as be tells us ; but in what spirit he did it appears from 
an observation which escapes him when mentioning it — an 
observation quite in the teeth of Mr. Gibbon's surmise — 
that whether they were really guilty of the scandals im- 
puted to them, which he names, he could not affirm.*' 
Irenseus, who speaks of them in much detail, and also 
assigns to them the same evil report, distinctly tells us, 
that he did not sit down to compose his work till he had 
read the writings of the disciples of Valentinus — the Cory- 
phaeus of the company — conversed with some of their 

* Irenseus, i. c. 25, § 3. ^ Decline and Fall, ii. p. 283, Milman's Ed. 

' Justin Mart. Apol. § 20, 
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number, and possessed himself of their sentiments ; ^ and, 
moreover, affirms, that he could not have believed such 
iniquities to have existed amongst them, as those to which 
he alludes, but for their own documents, in which they are 
actually recorded and commented upon;^ and prays for 
their conversion in terms which betrav no malevolence 
towards them, but quite the reverse.' Clemens Alexan- 
drinus has a word to say upon these Heretics in his turn, 
but neither does he indulge in vague and indefinite censure 
of them ; on the contrary, he quotes from their own authors 
propositions which he undertakes to refute.* He refers to 
writers, as to Plato, for instance, whose sentiments, he con- 
tends, they misrepresent ; and all this where the question 
at issue affects their morals in the most signal degree. "We 
have a fragment of a letter of Serapion, a bishop of An- 
tioch, of the second century, a letter in which he warns his 
correspondent against the heresy of Montanus ; but this he 
does not do till he had taken pains to ascertain the precise 
nature of that heresy from persons in high office in the 
Church, who had made it their business actually to go to 
Phrygia, its head-quarters, in order to get accurate infor- 
mation respecting it.^ Origen expressly tells us that as the 
Heretics were constantly resorting to him, he had made 
it his business to examine carefully their dogmas, in that, 
only following the example of Pantsenus and Heraclas, 
leaders, like himself, in the school of Alexandria ; ^ a habit 
in him to be believed the more readily, as it exactly corre- 
sponds with his treatment of the work of Celsus (not a 
heretic but an infidel), whose very words he produces at 
length, when he is arguing against him. These passages, 
which are the first that present themselves, are enough to 
show that the Fathers charging the Heretics with gross 

» Irenfleus, Prsef. 2 ibid. i. c. 25. § 6. » Ibid. iii. c. 25. 

* Clemens Alexand. Stromat. iii. p. 514, et seq. 

* Bouth, Beliq. Sacr. i. p. 470. ^ Fragm. Epist vol. i. p. 4. 
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immorality did not speak unadvisedly, and that there is no 
reason for doubting the truth of their reports. 

But besides all this, there is a manifest consistency be- 
tween the doctrines they are said to have held, and the 
lives they are represented as leading : loose and licentious 
morals were a natural consequence of such tenets as theirs ; 
and we cannot suppose that with respect to these at least 
the Fathers could be mistaken. The controversy between 
the two parties was a very long and learned one, and the 
Treatises which still survive on the side of the Church are 
precise and elaborate. If the Heretics maintained, as they 
did maintain, that they were essentially superior to the 
world at large in their original constitution, and could not 
perish, owing to the very property of their being ; what 
wonder that they should indulge in aU impurities without 
restraint, and compare themselves to gold which suffers no 
change for the worse even if it be plunged into the mire ? ^ 
Again, if it was another of their principles, as it was, that 
the soul is to be passed from one body to another, till it is 
perfected in all knowledge (for knowledge was their idol), 
no matter what — such being the qualification for the Pie- 
roma ; and that in order to render this migration from body 
to body needless, the most must be made of the present 
state of being, and the soul be familiarized with every 
action of which man is capable, the very basest and most 
abominable not excepted, lest in the absence of such in- 
formation it should have to be remanded after death to 
some other receptacle in which to make up its defect ; 
it follows, as a natural consequence, that the seductions of 
the worst elements with which the soul had to be con- 
versant would prove irresistible, and the experimentalist be 
debased in the most grovelling vice.* Once more: if it 
was another of their dogmas, that Good and Bad are 
merely conventional terms, — and that such was one of 
' IrensBus, i. c. 6, § 2. ^ Ibid. i. c. 25, § 4; ii. c. 32. 
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their tenets there can be no doubt, for whilst Irenseus 
records the fact, he also tells us, that on that account they 
denounced certain texts of Scripture which were opposed 
to them, and names those texts, as though he had writings 
of their own before him, on the faith of which he made his 
assertion, — if, I say, this was one of their dogmas, that 
Good and Bad were merely matters of human opinion, and 
had nothing intrinsic to justify the designation ; it is clear 
that the practical conclusions which would follow from 
such a principle, could not fail to be most pernicious to 
morality.^ Still further: if another of their notions was 
(and doubtless such was the case), that matter was so evil 
in its nature as to be incapable of refinepient, and unfit to 
be propagated ; ^ that, accordingly, there was no resurrec- 
tion of the flesh ; ^ and that marriage, which was one 
instrument for continuing such material system, was to be 
repudiated ; ^ it was impossible that a door should not be 
opened by such doctrines for detestable abuses of life and 
conversation ; so that, on the whole, nothing can be more 
credible than that the representation made by the Fathers 
of the habits of the Heretics is, in the main, trustworthy 
and true. In fact, it is highly probable, that the persons 
alluded to in the Epistle of St. Jude, as " certain men who 
had crept in," who* " turned the grace of God into lasci- 
viousness," "filthy dreamers," were these very parties. 
Clemens Alexandrinus, indeed, expressly construes the 
passage of the Carpocratians, and other similar Heretics,*^ 
and Theophylact, of the Nicolaitans, Valentinians, and 
Simonians ; ^ for the sects even of later times nominally, 
had already struck root in the days of the Apostles. And 
the like expressions in the second Epistle to St. Peter 
(ch. ii), "false teachers," men who "bring in damnable 

* Justin Mart. 1 Apol. § 28 ; IreneBUS, ii. c. 32, § 1. 

2 Ireneeus, i. c. 4, § 2 ; c. 6, § 1. * Ibid. 1. c. 22, §. 1, et alibi. 

* Ibid. i. c. 28, § 1. • Clemens Alexand. Stromat. iii. § 2, p. 615. 

* Theophylact, in loe, 
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heresis," " who walk after the flesh in the lust of unclean- 
ness/* Theophylact understands in the same sense. 

Meanwhile, nothing was more natural than for the 
heathens to confound the Heretics with the Christians in 
general. They were so diverse in kind, diverged from the 
orthodox in so many various degrees ; some differing from 
them, perhaps, on few, and those not very important points ; 
those again, fading into others of more extreme opinions ; 
and these last terminating in another class, as irreverent 
as the worst infidels ; — ^that it was impossible to judge of 
them correctly without exercising much discrimination, 
whereas the heathen were singularly indisposed to exercise 
any whatever, and, accordingly, comprised them all under a 
single denomination, and that the denomination of Chris* 
tian ; for with the Christians they certainly came into 
existence, derived their origin from them ; and if the con* 
fusion served to add still greater offence to a name odious 
enough in itself, no harm would be felt to be in that. Add 
to this, that the Heretics professed to be Christians.^ The 
followers of Simon Magus, the leader of all Heresy, even 
continued to affect, Eusebius tells us, the modest philosophy 
of the Christians,^ and, indeed, the same author intimates 
elsewhere, that it was the assumption of the name of 
Christian, which enabled these Heretics to effect the mis- 
chief they did.* Justin Martyr imputes the same tactics 
to Menander, the pupil of Simon, and to Marcion, as well 
as to the schools which proceeded from them, however 
opposed they might be to one another ; * and it is no doubt, 
to these Heretics that he is looking, when he says to the 
Emperors in his Apology, " We make it our request, that 
you would punish those who, whilst they offend against the 
laws of Christ in their lives, still go under the title of 
Christians." * Indeed, the Fathers, who are at a loss how 

' Justin Mart. 1 Apol. § 26; Tertull. de Came Christi, § l8. 
« Euseb. Eccl. Hist. ii. c. 13. » Ibid. iii. c. 26. 

* Justin. Mart. 1 Apol. § 26. » Ibid. § 16. 
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to designate them with propriety, sometimes call them 
" Christian Sadducees." The Montanists, if we may judge 
of them from Tertullian, did not ever acknowledge them- 
selves to have absolutely renounced the Church. On the 
contrary, after he had joined the Montanists, he is still as 
free as §ver in his animadversions or Heretics, classing 
them with heathens, and denominating them scorpions, the 
very title of one of his Treatises being " an antidote against 
their poison," as though he was himself unconscious of 
having swerved in fundamentals, or unwilling to own it. 
The author of the newly-discovered Treatise entitled " Phi- 
losophumena," — Hippolytus, in all probability — scarcely 
regards the Montanists as Heretics — alperix&rcpoiy or sub- 
heretics, he calls them, and adds, that they confessed *' the 
Father, the God of the Universe, and the Creator of all 
things, as did the Church, and whatever the G-ospel testifies 
concerning Christ."^ The Heretics in general seem to 
have affected the rites and ceremonies of the Church, 
administering, e, g, a baptism of their own, and an eucharist 
of their own — ^though both of them gross and profane 
caricatures of those of the Church — as they did also the 
orders of ministry of the Church ; IrensBus having con- 
stantly to remind them, that however they might adopt the 
name of bishop and priest, the virtue of those offices was 
nothing, by reason of the want of the apostolical succes- 
sion ; and Eusebius even telling us of a case of a presbyter 
. of the heresy of Marcion, who suffered martyrdom under 
Aurelius.* "Well, therefore, might indifferent lookers-on 
be excused if they did not know exactly under what head 
to place the Heretics, seeing that the parties themselves 
were at a loss about it. 

In conclusion, the remark may be repeated which has 
been made already so often — ^that grievous as was the 
scandal which the Heretics inflicted on the character of 

* PhilosophumeDa, p. 276. See Dr. Wordsworth's Hippolytus, p. 35. 
' Eoseb. £ocl. Hist. iv. c. 15. 
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the Chrisfcians for a time, and serious as was the obstacle 
thus presented to the progress of the Q-ospel, the evil was 
not unqualified. The accusations against the Christians 
thus engendered, were met by indignant contradictions; 
by challenges to the closest scrutiny of their lives and 
conduct ; by bold appeals to the experience of those who 
were most intimately associated with them, their domestics 
and slaves ; by candid declarations of their actual habits 
and rules : such vindication of themselves naturally serving 
in the long run, when it was found to be just, to improve 
the knowledge of the new sect ; to establish their credit ; 
to preserve for future generations, when the faith of many 
-should have waxed cold, a more exact idea than they would 
otherwise have had of the Primitive Christian, his works 
and ways ; and so put them in possession of a profitable 
standard by which to try their own. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

The State of the Boman Empire as afifecting the Advance of the 
Gospel.— Early Spread of ChristiaDity. — ^Witnesses to the Exten- 
sion of the Church in the first three Centuries, — Justin Martyr.— 
Theophilus. — ^Irenaeus. — TertuUian. — Minutius Felix. — Hippolytus. 
— Origen. — Cyprian. — Unfairness of Gibbon. — Strength of the 
Church antecedent to the Conversion of Constantine. 

I HAYE now developed, as I conceive, the broad basis of 
the history of the Primitive Church ; t have laid bare the 
trunk out of which it arose, and the nature of the soil 
in which it was planted. It advanced according to this 
beginning; its character and circumstances from genera- 
tion to generation still retaining the original cast, so that 
our History will preserve its own continuity, the subse- 
quent chapters shooting out of the first, whilst it traces 
that of the Church century by century, the growth it made, 
the persecution it experienced, during that period ; these 
three topics constituting, in fact, the annals of the Primi- 
tive Church. I said in a former chapter that the Boman 
G-overnment took alarm at the progress of Christianity 
too late to arrest it. The secular mechanism of that Empire 
had been the very means, under God's invisible guidance, 
of giving it effect. It took possession of measures set on 
foot for quite other purposes, and made them minister to 
its own ends. The resources of the Boman G-ovemment 
proved its own. That which had been devised for the con- 
solidation of an earthly tyranny established the freedom of 
the Gospel, and military ambition became unwittingly the 
handmaid of the Gospel of Peace. 
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It would belong, perhaps, to a later period in our His- 
tory to trace the development and application of these pro- 
visions ; suffice it to saj, at present, that the civil division 
of the Eoman Empire served eventually as the ecclesiastical 
of the Gospel economy ; that the dioceses, the provinces, 
and the parishes of the Church, had all their prototypes in 
the respective sections of the Eoman State ;^ that when 
the politic Homan was shaping the surface of the earth, as 
he imagined, to simplify and perpetuate his own dominion, 
he was, in truth, but mapping it out for the occupation of 
a Christian Church ; that in him and in that act of his, 
** the Most High was dividing the nations," with a refer- 
ence to a better inheritance ; ^ and that like one of those 
dissolving views now familiar to us, the baser edifice gra- 
dually faded away, to be transfigured into a temple con- 
secrated to the glory of God. 

Eut without as yet, at all events, adverting further to 
the more technical elements of the construction of the 
Eoman Commonwealth, of which the Gospel eventually 
availed itself, and which did not come into operation as 
influencing the system of the Church till a later date than 
the first century, and till its polity was more nearly com- 
plete ; let us look to the advantages resulting to the cause 
of Christianity from the general condition of the Eoman 
Commonwealth, and learn to admire the providence of God, 
which allowed that monster empire to establish itself, and 
to perfect its organization before it trusted the precious 
deposit of the Gospel to mankind. 

Meanwhile, how sobering is the thought, how calcu- 
lated to reduce the worldling's estimate of the actors and 
exploits on life's stage, to consider tliat the greatest of 
them after all are but secondary and subservient ordi- 
nances — scaffolding, itself perishable and to pass away; 
of value only because tributary to a structure that shall 
be beautiful and enduring. 

* Wordsworth, Theophilus Anglicanus, part i. c. xii. ' Deut. zxxii. 8. 
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The empire of Eome, vast as it was when the 'Gk)spel 
began to dawn, — ^bounded on the west by the Atlantic ; on 
the north by Britain, the Ehine, and the Danube ; on the 
east by the Euphrates; on the south by the sands and 
deserts of Arabia and AMca, and extended even yet fur- 
ther than this under Trajan, — was as perfect in its organic 
arrangements, and as manageable, as if the whole had 
been but a single city. It had its roads, wonderful even 
in their ruins, which, radiating from the Forum of Eome, 
traversed the countries subject to its sway, however dis- 
tant and difficult of access, and supplied lines of communi- 
cation from the seat of government, at the capital, to the 
remotest borders of its territories. Posts, with relays of 
horses at suitable intervals, were established along them, 
and a constant intercourse kept up between the centre and 
extremities of this busy portion of the earth's sur&ce. 
True to history, no doubt, was the great scholar as well as 
poet, when bringing before the Saviour, in the person of 
Satan, the tempting array of the powers and resources of 
Eome, he turned his eyes towards 

" The conflux issuing forth, or entering in ; 
Praetors, proconsuls to their provinces 
Hasting, or on return, in robes of state ; 
Lictors and rods, the ensigns of their power, 
Legions and cohorts, turms of horse and wings : 
Or embassies from regions far remote. 
In various habits, on the Appian road. 
Or on th' Emilian ; some from farthest south, 
Syene, and where the shadow both way falls, 
Meroe, Nilotic isle ; and, more to west. 
The realm of Bocchus to the Blackmoor sea ; 
From th' Asian kings and Parthian among these. 
From India and the golden Chersonese, 
And utmost Indian isle, Taprobane, 
Dusk faces with white silken turbans wreathed ; 
From Gallia, Gades, and the British west ; 
Germans, and Scythians, and Sarmatians, north 
Beyond Danubius to the Tauric pool. 
All nations now to Home obedience pay." ^ 

' Paradise Begained, book iv. line 62. 
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Sach was tbe kind of social circulation perpetually going 
on in this body politic — such the pulsations of its arteries. 
The very system by which Borne held its possessions re- 
quired it. She identified with herself lands the most 
distant. She adopted into her great fisunily foreign recruits 
in the shape of municipal cities; and she introduced 
amongst foreign districts portions of herself, in the shape 
of domestic colonies. Natives of Borne migrated into the 
provinces in numbers, £urming the revenue there, and hold- 
ing other gainful posts. The legions of Borne were quar- 
tered in them as permanent settlers ; and the veterans on 
their discharge very commonly received lands in the dis- 
tricts they had occupied. 

It is impossible to read the New Testament without 
being struck with the marks of Boman occupation and 
ownership which present themselves on all sides. At every 
turn, even in scenes the most remote, the broad arrow of 
Bome predominates. Boman soldiers appear from time to 
time, some to ask a blessing, some to receive an admonition, 
some to maintain the laws. They were in attendance on 
the cross ; they rescue Paul from the people ; they escort 
him and the prisoners to Bome. Boman coins are the 
money we read of. The householder agrees with the la- 
bourers for a denarius. The image and superscription of 
the coin in common currency is Caesar's. The poor widow 
throws into the treasury a quadrans. The two sparrows 
are sold for an assarius. So of measures, the candle is not 
to be put under a modius. 

Bome is the " far country," to which persons in Judea 
are described as repairing on matters of business or of dis- 
sipation ; to waste an estate, to seek a kingdom, ^' to appeal 
unto Cffisar." Boman authority institutes a census of 
taxing — a Boman governor presides over it. 

The Boman language contends with the native — the 
inscription over the cross is in Latin," as well as in Hebrew 
and Greek. My name is " Legion," says the evil spirit. 
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Herod sends a speculator to behead John. Barsabas is 
sumamed Justus. We read of a " census," a " Prsetorium," 
a " Centurio," a " Colonia/' a '* Custodia." In the Greek 
of the country, the phraseology of Eome lurks in its very 
construction. "Have me excused*' (Luke xiv. 18, habe 
me excusatum) ; " Give diligence " (Luke xii. 58, da 
operam) ; t^ ^xX© rh Uavov TToirja-M (Mark XV. 16) ; to satisfy 
the people, popula satisfacere; [Sdovwouiv (Mark ii. 23), 
iter facere ; KOfiylt6T€pov lax* (John iv. 52), meHus habuerit ; 
vbaros oXXo/icvoi; (John iv. 14), aqusB salientis.^ 

The impression of Eome thus discovering itself in Judaea, 
would be found, no doubt, to be as deep in the other pro- 
vinces of the Empire, had we similar means of detecting it : 
a surface which comprised, as we have seen, all the most 
civilized portion of the earth ; and the fittest, therefore, to 
be the scene of any great movement. Asia proper alone 
had five hundred populous cities : * Gaul twelve hundred ; 
many of them in the south not less considerable then, 
perhaps, than now ; Spain, three hundred and sixty ; 
AMca, three hundred. These, too, connected by*ready 
means of access one with another, and all of them with 
Eome, the sea itself opposing its interdict in vain ; fleets 
laden with corn for the support of Italy, loosing from this 
last province I havq named, were constantly traversing the 
waters of the Mediterranean ; and such was the supply of 
wild beasts of all kinds drawn from the hunting grounds 
lying within that same continent, for the consumption of 
the circus and amphitheatre, that even the capture and 
transmission of them must have occupied a multitude of 
hands, and been a source of close approximation between 
the countries; Titus exhibiting five thousand beasts of 
various sorts in a single day.^ 

Under the presiding influence of Eome, the earth and 

* See Dr. Maltby's Sermon on the peculiar character of the Greek 
of the New Testament, p. 44. 
» Gibbon, i. 86. » Sueton. § 7. 
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all its resources seemed to be at the command of the 
wealthy and luxurious; things which nature had put 
asunder Eome combined. 

Neqtdcqnain Dens abscidit 
Pradens Oceano dissociabili 
Terras. 

The epicure of those days could have his lampreys from the 
Straits of Sicily, his eels from the MsBander, his kids from 
Melos, his mullets from Scyathus, his shell-fish fr^m 
Pelorus, his oysters from Abydos, his turnips from Man- 
tinsea, his beets from Ascrsea, his cockles from Methymna, 
his soles from Attica, his thrushes from Daphne, his Chal« 
cedonian figs, his pheasants from Phasis, his quails from 
Egypt, his peacocks from Media,^ all through the ubi- 
quitous agency of Eome, which had made the world one 
city, and all the nations of it neighbours. Por Christianity, 
in the first instance, to enjoy the protection, or even the 
forbearance of a power so universal, as all these symptoms 
indicate, was of incalculable advantage to it. It gave it a 
stamp which authorized it to pass current, the world 
through, unimpeded; whereas, it otherwise would have 
encountered perpetual obstacles. It furnished it with 
protection in all the most promising districts of the earth, 
which otherwise it might have been unsafe to penetrate; 
and it supplied it with a thousand channels ready made 
for its use, which, humanly speaking, it could not have 
created for itself. It was nothing but the apprehension of 
the Eoman displeasure that held the hand of the Jews 
from endeavouring to extinguish the Q-ospel at the first ; 
so the Apologists perpetually tell us; and their enmity, 
had it been left to itself, and not overruled, might have 
well been fatal to it, for such was the dispersion of that 
people, that there was scarcely a city of any size, where 
numbers of them would not have been forthcoming. As it 
was, the ill favour with which it was regarded by the Jew, 

* Clemens Psedag. ii. c. 1. 
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rather served to recommend it to the Eoman, who held the 
men of that nation in abhorrence ; and the speedy enroll* 
ment amongst its teachers of heathen converts served to 
introduce it amongst those who would have resented in- 
struction from a Jew. It was nothing but the tide of 
human affairs for ever ebbing and flowing from one end to 
the other of the Boman States, that could have provided 
a suitable current on which the Gospel could floalt too, and 
insinuate itself, with little mechanical exertion of its own, 
into every nook and corner of the world. 

Under such propitious circumstances — all ordered of 
God to work out his own ends — ^the spread of Christianity 
was wonderfully rapid, far more so than we should conclude 
from the literal history of its progress in the New Testa- 
ment, unless we develope the hints to that effect contained 
in it. The numbers of persons from various distant 
quarters of the world congregated at the feast of Pentecost, 
to witness, as it proved, the miraculous effusion of the Holy 
Ghost, and to hear unlettered peasants speak, every man in 
his own tongue, must have been partly owing to the facility 
vdth which the capital of JudsBa could be reached, in con- 
sequence of the circumstances I have already detailed. On 
their dispersion and return to their several homes, they 
carried along with them the report of the wonders they had 
seen, " there was no speech or language, but their voices 
were heard amongst them.'* Thus must a wide circulation 
have been given to the principles of the Gospel, even on 
the very instant of the Ascension ; and a second impulse of 
the same kind, though more limited in its action, was com- 
municated to it very shortly after, at thie persecution on the 
death of St. Stephen. Accordingly, we find that not only 
the mother of Timothy was of the faith — ^he a disciple 
already when St. Paul first met him ^ — ^but even his grand' 
mother, whose conversion to Christianity, therefore, must 
probably have been very nearly coeval with the first preach- 

' Acts xvi. 1. 
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ing of it ; and yet Timothy's connections did not, it should 
seem, lie at head*quarters, but at Lystra ; that Andronicus 
and Junia, Romans, were in Christ, St. Paul tells us, before 
him; ^ that we infer the same of Barnabas of Cyprus, 
who vouches for St. Paul's sincerity, being himself known 
to the Churches when St. Paul was not ; and, perhaps, of 
Mnason of the same country, described as " an old disciple," • 
and yet the conversion of St. Paul is dated by some within 
a year of our Lord's ascension, and by most chronologers 
within seven years of that event.* Moreover, not to speak 
of individuals, it is evident that when the future Apostle 
was journeying in his wrath to Damascus, there were 
already in that place a considerable body of Christians; 
from the speech of Ananias, a leader amongst them, it 
would seem that they had good intelligence of what was 
going on amongst their brethren of the same way of think- 
ing at Jerusalem,* and that there was already a correspond- 
ence amongst the scattered congregations. Since one fac- 
tion of the Corinthians, as St. Paul informs us, arranged 
themselves under Cephas,^ it is probable, as I have already 
observed, that St. Peter had set foot in their town^-it is 
certain that his virtue had by some channel or other 
reached them ; and when St. Paul first landed at PuteoK 
he found a company of Christians, ready to receive him and 
offer him hospitality, whilst another company from Home 
met him at Appii Forum, as though Italy was in possession 
of Churches before he had ever touched its shores : a fact 
placed beyond all doubt by a remarkable expression in the 
Epistle to the Romans (i. 8) : "I thank my God through 
Jesus Christ for you all, that your faith is spoken of 
throughout the whole world;" for, certainly, the conver- 
sion of the Roman Christians is here assigned to a far 
earlier origin than the preaching of St. Paul himself. 

* Romans xvi. 7, ^ ^^^g ^^^^ iq^ 

* See Lardner, vol. vi. p. 236, et seq. * Acts ix. 13, 

« 1 Cor. i. 12. 
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Prom expressions which drop from that Apostle, more than 
once, it would appear that " the word had been running 
yery swiftly," quite independently of him, even in countries 
which are usually considered the proper fields of his 
labours. To the Eomans, he says, that he had been careful 
flo to shape the course of his ministry as " not to build upon 
another man's foundations;"^ and to the Corinthians, 
that he " would not boast of things without his measure," 
i.e. of other men's labours, " but according to the measure 
of the rule which G-od had distributed to him."* Who 
were the parties who had laid these foundations, who had 
completed these measures, we inquire in vain ; and it is not 
without an ulterior meaning, according to Justin Martyr, 
that in the Mosaic narrative of the encounter of Israel 
with Amalek, according to the Septuagint version, Israel is 
described as smiting that nation typical of the kingdom of 
darkness, ** with a secret hand." ^ Certain it is, the people 
of Samaria appear to have been ripe for conversion, and 
the reception of baptism, when Philip first appeared 
amongst them.^ And in this instance we may assign, 
with great probability, the antecedent cause to the conver- 
sation which Jesus Himself had held with the woman at 
the well of Sychar, no long time before, and his tarrying in 
the city two days. 

I am now endeavouring, it will be understood, to detect 
traces of the very early progress of the Gospel over 
districts concerning which Scripture is silent, or, if not 
silent, at least, only suggestive; passing by the more 
direct records of its course, left us by the Apostles, to 
which I have called the attention of my readers, in a 
former chapter, when engaged in the details of their per- 
sonal history. Por I apprehend that those records, if 
construed literally, would furnish a very inadequate notion 
of the surface of the world, which the knowledge of the 

» Eomans xv. 20. « 2 Cor. x. 13. ' Dialog. § 49. 

* Acts viii. 12. 
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Gt>spel had covered even within the first century ; indeed, 
of this we shall be more fully persuaded when we hare 
carried our narrative on to the second and third ; and when 
the clear and manifest expansion of it, at that period at 
least, is seen to bespeak so undeniably the breadth of the 
previous basis, out of which such a superstructure must 
have arisen. 

But to proceed. The only hint, which the Canonical 
Scriptures supply, of the G-ospel having effected an en- 
trance into Spain, at this remote date, is found in the 
incidental observation of St. Paul addressed to the Bo- 
mans, of which I have spoken before, that " whenever he 
took his journey into Spain he would come imto them ; '* * 
an observation which certainly implies, that the Apostle, 
at the time of making it, contemplated an expedition to 
that country, and a visit to Eome by the way. The visit to 
Eome he undoubtedly paid, though not, perhaps, exactly 
under the circumstances he was supposing; and as he 
reached that capital, which he had always considered a 
stepping-stone to his ulterior object — for the Bomans were 
to bring him on his way thither — it is only reasonable to 
suppose that he did not fall short of his original purpose, 
but carried it through, more especially as a void in his 
life would be in this manner supplied. The testimony 
of Clemens, that St. Paul " travelled to the limits of the 
setting sun,"* a testimony offered when he was himself 
at Eome, coincides with this supposition. IrensBUS, who 
speaks of the identity of the faith of the Churches of 
Spain in his time with that of Christendom at large, 
corroborates such an interpretation of Clemens ; ' and Ter- 
tuUian, in terms remarkably resembling those of Clemens, 
tells of " all the borders of Spain " having accepted the 
faith of Christ.4 

Moreover, it has been argued that the Apostle probably 

» See Chapter iii. « Ep. Clem. § 4. ^ jjen, i g. x. § 2. 

* ** Hispaniarum omnes termini." — ^Adv. Jud. § 7. 
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would not visit Spain without touching on Gaul bj the 
road ; and that, accordingly, the Church of that country 
may be indebted to him for its foundation stone. 

Doubtless the origin of the Church of Q-aul is involved 
in great mystery, but, perhaps, some discordant elements 
in it would be reconciled by accepting the theory of a visit 
from St. Paul, or, if not from St. Paul, from some of his 
fellow-labourers, and supposing them to have broken the 
ground which the Asiatic mission of Pothinus and Irenseus 
occupied in the next century. Por it is certainly singular, 
if we hold the Church of G-aul to have taken its primary 
origin from Pothinus and Asia Minor, and that part of 
Asia Minor too in which Polycarp, the disciple of St. John, 
presided as Bishop, that the time of keeping Easter, ob- 
served and enjoined in those quarters under Polycarp, and 
on the authority of St. John, should not have obtained in 
Gaul. It is obvious that^ Irenseus himself is personally 
under the influence which ran in the Asiatic channel. He 
describes his own recollections of Polycarp, and of Poly- 
carp's conversation about St. John, with the deepest in- 
terest ; and appeals to the traditions descending in that 
line, in opposition to the innovations of the Heretics.^ 

Moreover it is on record, that Polycarp felt strongly on 
the question of the Quartodeciman manner of keeping 
Easter, though the fierceness of the controversy was re- 
served for the next generation. "When he visited Eome, 
he would not be persuaded by Anicetus to adopt the 
Eroman usage on this subject, though importuned to do so, 
on the ground that such usage had descended through the 
previous Bishops of Eome, from St. Peter and St. Paul, 
being determined, as he said, to abide by the example of 
St. John, which was on his own side ; ^ and yet it should 
seem that the practice of the Church of Lyons was op- 
posed to that of Polycarp ; for when Victor, Bishop of 

1 Irenseas, iii. c. 3, § 4 ; Easeb. Eccl. Hist. v. c. 20. 
' Euseb. Eccl. Hist. v. c. 24. 
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Eome, Bubsequently threatened to excommunicate the 
Churches that would not conform to Bome on this point, 
IrensBus addressed a letter to him, ''in the name of the 
brethren of Q-aul, over whom he presided," remonstrating, 
indeed, against his severity, but agreeing with him and the 
Church of Eome in the observance. 

Might not, then, this anomaly be explained on the sup* 
position that Fothinus and Irenseus found a Church already 
in existence at Lyons, and in its neighbourhood ; a Church 
established through St. Paul or St. Paul's fellow-workers ; 
and that, accordingly, the Asiatic missionaries were not 
disposed to disturb a usage already in possession P 

Perhaps this conjecture may be thought strengthened 
by the fact, for a fact it seems to be, that, after all, Ghaul 
did not universally admit the Bomish ritual in this par- 
ticular. Bede, who gives clear evidence that the early 
British Church had much in common with that of Ghaul, 
and was in close connection with it, mentions, amongst 
several points of discrepancy which existed nevertheless 
between that and the Boman, the rule for the celebration 
of Easter.^ Mr. Bingham supposes Bede to be here under 
a mistake,^ but this is scarcely probable ; and the circum- 
stance itself may, perhaps, like the former one, be explained 
by the double origin of the Gallic Church, its parents 
differing a little in their creed, or rather in their rubric ; 
and, accordingly, as in private families, some of the children 
following the one parent and some the other. It would 
seem that similar anomalies existed for some time in 
England between the British Church, as planted from the 
beginning, and that of Bome as introduced by Augustin. 

It may be observed in continuation of these specula*' 
tions, that when the Church of Lyons, troubled by- the 
heresies of Montanus and others in Phrygia (the vibrar 
tions of the latter reaching that Church, distant as it was), 
dispatched an Epistle to Asia containing a manifesto of its 

' Bede, EccL Hist. i. c. 27 ; ii, o. 2. ' Bingham, b. iz. p. 97. 
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own faith, which might serve to correct the aberrations of 
these sectaries, it at the same time sent another Epistle of 
the same kind to Eleutherus, Bishop of Home, as if the 
Christians of G-aul had a peculiar interest in the Churches 
both of Borne and of Asia.^ 

The same inference may perhaps be drawn from the 
selection which Irenseus makes of the Apostolical Churches, 
as guardians of sound tradition ; provoked to produce them 
in self-defence by heretics who were troubling the Church 
of the Ehone.* Though prepared to appeal to all, and, 
indeed, doing so from time to time,^ it is to the Churches 
of Italy and of Asia that he draws attention pre-eminently; 
to Rome, to Ephesus, and to Smyrna ; to the names of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, of St. John and St. Polycarp.* 

In what I have been saying, I would not be understood 
to maintain that there was a Church completely organized 
and in order, in Gaul, before the arrival of Pothinus and 
Irenseus: perhaps there was not; and the expression of 
Sulpitius Severus, a Christian writer of the fifth century, 
himself of Gaul, so often quoted, that " the Gospel was re- 
ceived beyond the Alps somewhat late (serins,)'* ministers 
to that conclusion.^ At the same time, IrensBus himself 
speaks of "Churches amongst the Celts;"* and speaks 
of them, too, as exhibiting the same form of faith as ob- 
tained elsewhere in all other Churches, implying that they 
were of a standing to contribute' their testimony to the 
character of the traditional teaching of the Church uni* 
versal ; a mode of speech extremely difficult to reconcile 
with the supposition that Gaul owed the very origin of its 
conversion to Pothinus and himself. Moreover, Tertullian 
is in harmony with Irenseus on the subject of the Church of 
G^ul ; his support the more valuable, because he uses terms 

* Enseb. Eccl. Hist. y. c. 3. ' Irenseas, i. c. 13, § 7. 
' IrenflBus, i. c. 10. * Ibid. iii. c« 3. 

* Sulpitius Severus, Hist. Sacr. ii. c. 33. 

* Irenaeus, i. c. 10, §. 2. 
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of discrimination; "divers nations of Gaul,*' says he, 
" have believed in Christ." ^ 

It is plain that evidence of this kind addresses itself to a 
date anterior — ^it maj be, much anterior — ^to that of him 
who records it ; and that, though TertuUian himself might 
be writing at the latter part of the second century, his 
testimony may be good for the first. No doubt it will in 
some degree be estimated according to the bias of the 
reader. Mr. Q-ibbon, whose aim it was to post-date the im- 
pression made on the world by the G-ospel to a period when 
the secular power might be supposed to assist it, would 
narrow his range, and make Tertullian speak to times little 
antecedent to his own. Others, who think that they dis- 
cern on all sides symptoms of the G-ospel having crept 
through the various pores of the world that were open to 
it, with a surprising ductility from the very first ; and per- 
ceive, for instance, St. Paul, wherever he touches in his 
travels, almost always encountering Christians, however 
made such, ready to meet him, would be disposed to ex- 
pand his margin. AIJ, however, I am contending for is, 
that Christian communities, created by some of those 
mysterious influences, the nature of which it is not possible 
always to determine, but which constitute a feature of the 
Bub-apostolic age, existed in Gaul before the arrival of 
Fothinus and IrensBus ; that these latter found the soil in 
some degree prepared for them; a certain cast already 
given to the religion of Gaul ; which had its effect on their 
own subsequent proceedings, and served to temper usages 
indifferent in themselves, which an Asiatic teacher, had he 
been left to himself, would have been likely to prefer, and 
to give a slight bias to the Church of Gaul in the first in- 
stance, which it might never afterwards entirely lose. On 
the whole, having in this and a former chapter given some 
particulars of the progress which the Gospel made during 
the first century, and found that it had already pene- 

^ TertulliaPf Adv. Judseos, § 7. 
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trated the three quarters of the world, -which was all 
that was then known of it, effecting a lodgment on all the 
shores of the Mediterranean, and thus securing to itself a 
basis from which it was impossible it should not advance on 
all sides, let us endeavour to follow its march, and to trace 
the gradual flow of those waters which are destined even- 
tually to cover the earth. 

There is the more need to investigate this subject for 
ourselves, as the history of the diffusion of the Gospel 
over the world, which has long been in possession of the 
public, is calculated by the spirit, if not the letter of it, to 
mislead. The study of the early Fathers, whose works 
supply the true materials for such a history, had fallen into 
contempt in the days of Mr. Gibbon ; and, however he 
might have acquired a partial knowledge of them himself, 
a knowledge, perhaps, too much limited to the Apologies^ 
he must have felt himself writing for a generation which 
had long thrown such authorities aside, and under this 
impression he might be tempted to take liberties with his 
readers. 

Accordingly, he finds an insidious pleasure, as I have 
already said, in post-dating the movements of the Gospel, 
willing to have it supposed that it owed its success to 
secular support, and that until Constantino declared in its 
favour it had made little way. This conclusion he more 
often insinuates than affirms — ^"a considerable portion of 
the globe," says he, "still retains the impression it re- 
ceived from the conversion of Constantine," ^ " the foun- 
dation of Constantinople, and the establishment of the 
Christian religion, were the immediate and memorable 
consequences of this revolution ; " i, e, the resignation and 
death of Licinius, and the elevation of Constantino to the 
Empire ; or more obliquely, " the Christian religion is 
still professed by the nations of Europe after a revolution 
of thirteen or fourteen centuries." * Let us consider, then, 
» Gibbon, ii. p. 268. « Ibid. r. 259. 
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whether we can acquiesce in this view of the position of 
Christianity, during the three centuries which preceded 
the reign of Constantino ; and having already discovered 
what that position was in the first of them, let us proceed 
to determine it for the other two. • 

Our means for doing this multiply as we move onwards ; 
the authorities of the second century improving upon those 
of the previous one. 

Of these, Justin Martyr is the earliest, a Gentile by 
birth, and a native of Samaria. He wrote his first Apology 
about one hundred and fifty years after Christ. Having 
made trial of the several sects of philosophy, and finding 
entire satisfaction in none, though least disappointed in the 
school of Plato, he was led to examine the sentiments of 
the Christians by an accidental encounter with one of that 
body, and became a convert himself. In his new character 
he fell into dispute with one Crescens, a Cynic, who had 
employed himself in railing against the followers of Jesus ; 
and having made him his mortal enemy by an exposure of 
his ignorance, he was denounced by him as a Christian, and 
about the year 164 was put to death. His works, though 
disfigured by some inaccuracies, for which allowance, per- 
haps, has to be made from the circumstances of an unset- 
tled life and the obstacles it presented in the way of exact 
composition, are on the whole of very great value; and 
being directed to the heathens at large, for so is the " Hor- 
tatory Address," the first of the kind since St. Paul's 
speeches in the Acts, with a view to their conversion ; to 
the Jews, for so is the dialogue with Trypho, with a view to 
the same object with respect to them ; and to the Empe- 
rors, for so are the two Apologies — the first to Antoninus 
Pius, the second to Marcus Antoninus, in mitigation of the 
severities exercised towards the Christians, by the State ; — 
they shed very great light on the condition of the Church 
at that time, and supply a number of incidents by whicli 
we can measure its character, constitution, and, what 
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concerns us at present, the extent of territory which it 
occupied. 

The conclusion to which the hints that fall from him 
tmder this head uniformly tend, is, that its circulation had 
already become very wide. The question is not, indeed, 
formally discussed, but whatever proceeds from his pen 
which can be referred to it, indicates the impression on his 
mind to be, that it had even now struck its roots very deep, 
and stretched out its boughs very far. 

In commenting on the 17th verse of the 33rd chapter of 
Deuteronomy, ** his horns are like the horns of unicorns : 
with them he shall push the people from the ends of the 
ea/rtJi ; " ^ he understands the horns of the unicorn to be 
emblematical of the Cross, which was to prick the heart of 
all nations from the world's end, " even," sayih he, " as it is 
now come to pass." Or, again, when expounding the 11th 
verse of the 1st chapter of Malachi, " My name shall be 
great among the Gentiles ; and m every place incense shall 
be offered unto my name, and a pure offering: for my 
name shall be great among the heathen, saith the Lord of 
Hosts," he remarks, "that there is no nation whatever, 
whether barbarian, or Greek, or by whatever other name 
called, whether living in waggons, or altogether houseless, 
or feeding their herds, or dwelling in tents ; amongst whom 
prayers and thanksgivings in the name of the crucified 
Jesus, are not made to the Pather and Creator of all ; " ' 
terms which, however rhetorical, would have been simply 
ridiculous, had there not been some reasonable apology for 
their use. And, as the more oblique evidence of this 
nature is the better, it may be added, that a suspicion 
seems to have been entertained, even so early as Justin, 
whether real or feigned, that the Christians contemplated 
the establishment of an earthly dominion, insomuch that 
he thinks it necessary to disabuse the Emperor Antoninus 
of such jealousy, by reminding him of the readiness with 
» Justin Mart. DiaL § 91. » Ibid. § 1] 7. 
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which the Christians confessed their faith in Christ, though 
perfectly aware that death would be the consequence, and 
the utter extinction of all worldly hopes.^ Such jealousy, 
however, could never have possessed the minds of the 
dominant powers, unless they had perceived the Christians, 
as Pharaoh, who had similar qualms, perceived the Israel- 
ites, to be making a very extraordinary progress. 

The inference is the same which would be drawn from a 
passage in Theophilus, a Bishop of Antioch, the sixth from 
the Apostles, and contemporary with Justin : " As in the 
ocean," says he, " there are certain islands, habitable, sup- 
plied with wholesome springs, fertile, provided with stations 
for shipping, and ports, so that those who are tossed by 
tempests may find a refuge in them ; in like manner hath 
G-od assigned to a world battered by the billows and storms 
of sin, congregations, or, in other words, holy Churches, in 
which the doctrines of truth are kept safe, as are the ves- 
sels in these insular harbours, whither all who desire to be 
saved, who love the truth, and wish to escape the judgment 
of G-od, may repair:"* a mode of expression which it is 
difficult to believe would have been adopted by a writer, 
not particularly given to extravagant flights of fancy, had 
there not been some fair plea at least for the employment 
of it. 

IrensBus, a native of Asia Minor, but eventually Bishop 
of Lyons, adds his testimony to that of Justin and Theo- 
philus. He quotes disputations of a disciple of the Apos- 
tles;* he had communicated with those who had heard 
persons tell of having seen the Apostles ; * he had even 
known Polycarp, and listened to him, as he in his turn 
related sayings and doings of St. John.^ This latter had 
written his "Eevelation" almost in his own age, at the 
end of the reign of Domitian, or about the year 96.^ The 

* Justin Mart. 1 Apol. § 11. ' Theophilus, ii. § 14. 

' IrenaBUS, iv. c. 32, §^1. < Ihid. c. 27, § 1. * Ibid. c. 3, § 4. 

• Ibid, V. c. 30, § 3. 
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evidence, therefore, of IrensBus, is that of one who flour^ 
ished before the second century had come to a close, o^ 
more than a hundred years before Christianity had re- 
ceived any assistance or encouragement from the secular 
powers; and yet we may gather from him that it had 
spread itself very largely over the world when he wrote. 
And this testimony, it may be added, is that of a perfectly 
sober writer, whose subject, the Eefutation of Heresy, 
did not direct his thoughts particularly to the extent of 
the Gospel's conquests, so that what escapes from him 
on this topic is incidental, and by consequence the more 
trustworthy. 

In commenting, then, on the parable of the grain of 
mustard-seed, he speaks of the rapidity with which the 
G-ospel grew after the burial of Jesus, as though the com- 
mittal of his body to the ground furnished a pabulum for 
the vigorous expansion of the plant He was setting, so 
that it at once shot into a tree and " stretched forth its 
branches to the ends of the earth?'^ ^ And in another place, 
when remarking upon the wniformity of the faith and 
doctrine of the Church, wherever established, he describes 
such uniformity as more clearly manifesting truth to be at 
the bottom of.it, inasmuch as it prevailed " in spite of the 
Church being dispersed all the world overy^ ^ the nature of 
his argument requiring that at least a very considerable 
force should be given to this phrase. 

TertuUian, the. next writer in chronological order from 
whom can be gathered any information with respect to the 
expansion [of Christendom at this period, flourished during 
the latter part of the second and the beginning of the third 
century. In his tract " Ad Marty res," ^ there is an allusion 
to the death of Peregrinus, of whom Lucian speaks, as an 
event which had happened " no long time ago," and . this 
must probably have fallen out before a.d. 170. In his 

1 Irenseas, Fragm. p. 347. ' Iren. i. c, 10, § 2. 

^ TertnlliaD, Ad Martyr. § 4. 
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treatise *' De Pallio," ^ he talks of " tlie triple virtue of the 
present GovemmeDt," meaning, it is supposed, that of 
Severus, Caracalla, and G^eta. In his Eirst Book against 
Marcion^ he dates the speculations of that heretic at the 
15th of Severas, which would answer to a.d. 208. In his 
Third Book against the same,^ he makes mention of ^' a 
recent expedition to the east," which was probably that of 
Severus against the Parthians, a people to whom he also 
makes a passing allusion in the Apology,* the politics of 
the day suggesting them. In his treatise "De Mono- 
gamia," * he says, one hundred and sixty years had elapsed 
since St. Paul used the expression " the time is short," and 
if we date the Pirst Epistle to the Corinthians where it 
occurs at a.d. 57, Tertullian's treatise would have been 
composed in the year 217, or at the end of the reign of 
Caracalla. Having thus fixed the period within which this 
author wrote, to a sufficient degree of nicety, let us observe 
the language he uses on the subject of the contemporary 
diflfusion of Christianity. In explanation, then, of such 
passages as that in the Psalms, " I shall give thee the 
heathen for thine inheritance, and the utmost parts of the 
earth for thy possession," he points to " aZZ nations as 
escaping from human error and passing over to God the 
Creator and to God the Christ ;" and to the fact of Christ 
" having already possessed the whole world with a fiuth in 
his Gospel." ^ He informs us that there was a cry abroad 
that "the State was besieged by Christians; that in the 
country, in the towns, in the islands, stiQ there were 
Christians ; that it was lamented as a misfortune that every 
sex, age, condition, rank, was passing over to that name ; "^ 
that, though the Christians were so vast a multitude of 
men, almost the greater portion of every State, they never- 
theless lived silently and modestly, known, perhaps, more 

» Tertullian, De Pallio, § 2. » Ibid. Adv. Marcion, § 15. 

" Ibid. Adv. Marcion, iii. § 24. * Ibid. Apol. § 37. * Ibid. De Monog. § 8. 
* Ibid. Adv. Marcion, iii. § 20. 7 ibid. Apol. § 1. 
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as individuals than as a body ; ^ that thej were not, as the 
Moors, the Marcomans, or the Parthians, a people of one 
spot, but a people of the whole world ; and, though but of 
yesterday, filled every place belonging to the powers of 
Eome— cities, islands, castles, towns, assemblies, their very 
camp, tribes, companies, palace, senate, forum, leaving them 
nothing but their temples ; that if they counted the armies 
of Eome, their numbers in a single province were greater ; 
that if so large a body of men as they were should break 
away from the Soman Empire, and repair to some remote 
comer of the globe, the loss of so many citizens would 
cover the kingdom with shame, would punish it by their 
very desertion of it ; that it would tremble at its own deso- 
lation, at the universal sUence, at the death-like stupor that 
would ensue ; that it would have to seek whom to govern ; 
that more enemies would remain to it than citizens; it 
having now the fewer enemies, inasmuch as almost all the 
citizens were Christians." * 

Moreover, Tertullian, like IrenaBus before him, ddes not 
confine himself to these general statements of the nume- 
rical force of the Christians, but descends to particulars, 
specifying the countries which they had actually pene- 
trated, the catalogue of those countries being by this time 
considerably enlarged since that of IrensBus, and marking 
the progressive development of the Church's cause. Ac- 
cordingly, when challenging the Jews to produce any one 
besides Jesus who had commanded the faith of mankind as 
the prophets foretold the future Messiah should do, he ex- 
claims, "In whom, save in Christ, who is already come, 
have all the nations believed ?" ** The Parthians, Medes, 
Elamites, dwellers in Mesopotamia, in Armenia, in Phrygia, 
in Cappadocia, they who inhabit Pontus and Asia and Pam- 
phylia, the inhabitants of Asia, and of the country of Africa 
about Cyrene, the Jews then in Jerusalem, and the rest of 
the people, as now the various tribes of the Getuli, and 
^ Tertullian, Ad Scapolam, § 2. ^ Ibid. Apol. § 37. 
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many districts of the Moors, the whole boundary of Spain, 
divers tribes of the Gauls, and those parts of Britain, which, 
though inaccessible to the Romans, are subject to Christ ; 
and Sarmatians, and Dacians, and Germans, and Scythians, 
with many people besides, provinces and islands, many of 
them unknown to us and beyond our reckoning; in all 
which places the name of Christ, who is already come, 
reigns, as the Being to whom the gates of every city are 
open, against whom none are closed, before whom the 
locks of iron are broken in pieces, and the doors of brass 
unfold." ^ 

Let it be granted that Tertullian deals to some extent in 
figures of speech and loose declamation, still nobody can 
dispute the sense, nay, the great abilities of this writer ; 
and it would be an act of simple folly, calculated to defeat 
the end proposed, to represent the Christians in such terms 
as these, whilst it was notorious all the while that they 
were but a feeble folk. 

I pass by Clemens Alexandrinus, as an author who does 
not happen to throw any light on our present inquiry, un- 
less, indeed, his Pedagogue may be regarded as affording an 
index of the intensity with which Christianity had blended 
itself with the elements of society, wherever it had obtained 
a footing. Tor this Treatise, which succeeds the " Cohor- 
tatio ad Grsecos"— a call on the heathen to turn to the 
Gospel — follows up the lead of the latter essay, and lays 
down a number of regulations for the direction of the new 
converts ; regulations which bespeak that those converts 
must have consisted of all classes of society, and of all con- 
ditions in life ; or, in other words, that the leaven of the 
Gospel must have pervaded most largely the mass of the 
people where it had lodged itself. 

Proceed we to Minucius Pelix, a Roman writer, who 
flourished soon after Tertullian, or at the beginning of the 
third century. The short work he has left us furnishes but 

* Tertullian, Adv. Judseos, 
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a very slight contingent to the body of evidence we are now 
collecting; but he was a lawyer, as, indeed, in all proba* 
bility, Tertullian had once been ; and, perhaps, the word of 
a layman, and especially a layman of that profession, may 
be supposed to carry with it a more than ordinary weight. 
But whatever it may be, it is found on the side of those 
who maintain the ample diffusion of the Grospel in an age 
long before Constantino; for he puts into the mouth of 
Octavius, who, in an interesting dialogue, pleads the cause 
of Christianity against CsBcilius, the observation that the 
Christians, "though seeming to themselves to be many, 
were unwilling to pride themselves on their numbers, 
knowing that in the eye of God they were very few, the 
whole world being in God's sight but one household, 
whereas they had to distinguish it into people and na- 
tions," ^ as though it was only when the Christians were 
compared with the inhabitants of the universe, that they 
could be accounted a small body. 

Hippolytus, who follows next to Tertullian and Minucius 
in chronological order, taking up the evidence where they 
lay it down, still gives token of the regular flow of the 
Gospel at the beginning of the third century, though in 
terms of the same general import. In his Treatise concern- 
ing Christ and Antichrist, when commencing on the clause 
of Jacob's prophecy, which says, " He shall wash his gar- 
ments in wine, and his clothes in the blood of the grape," 
he exclaims, " In the blood of what grape, I pray you, but 
of his flesh, which hung like a bunch upon the tree ; when 
from his side gushed two fountains of blood and water, 
whereby the nations are washed and purifled : the nations 
with whom He is represented to encompass Himself as 
with a garment ? "* whilst in another place, in a Treatise 
concerning the end of the world and Antichrist,^ in lan- 
guage more to our purpose, because ' more pointed and pre- 

' Minucius Felix, § 83. 
* Hippolytus, De Christo et Antichristo, § 11. ' Ibid. % 33, 34, 
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cise, he says, " In those days shall the whole earth lament 
its miserable existence ; the sea and the sky shall lament ; 
the sun, the wild animals and the birds, mountains and 
hills, and the fruits of the fields shall lament for the race of 
man, because all have turned away from God and put their 
trust in a deceiver, cleaving to a foul and inferior being, in- 
stead of the Saviour and the Cross of life. Then shall the 
Churches also lament with a great lamentation, because 
offering and incense and service is no more. Then shall the 
fabrics of the Churches be as a lodge in a garden, and the 
precious body and blood of Christ shall not be seen in those 
days. The Liturgy shall be extinguished. Psalmody shall 
cease. The reading of the Scriptures shall not be heard, 
but darkness shall be upon mankind, and mourning upon 
mourning ; " a passage indicating so remarkable an occu- 
pation of the world by the Gospel at the time it was 
written, that a suspicion of even its genuineness mighA 
have suggested itself, founded on the advanced condition of 
the Church which it bespeaks — a suspicion which attaches 
more or less to several of the reputed works of this author, 
which stand in need of a judicious editor more, perhaps, 
than any of the early Fathers ; but such suspicion migr be 
thought to be removed, in this instance at least, by St. Je- 
rome having quoted it with no misgivings ; who thus sets 
to it the seal of one who was competent to judge, and who 
succeeded Hippolytus by no very long interval.^ 

After the lapse of some twenty years more, and about 
the middle of the third century, Origen presents himself 
as a witness to the march of the Gospel. Now, it is not 
to be denied that he says on one occasion, when an inquiry 

\ See Brogden, 1. p. 425 ; Hieron. Com. in Dan.. I observe Burton 
does not quote from this Treatise of Hippolytus, nor does Bouth enu- 
merate it amongst the works of Hippolytus, in his '* Opuscula," ii. 42, 
Bunsen says it was soon " proved to be a forgery of the 4th or &th 
century, and with the exception of Baronius no man of note was taken 
in by it.*' — Hippolytus and his Age, ii, p. 272. But the Chevalier is 
apt to be ex-cathedral. 
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of Celsus sets him to contemplate the effects which would 
follow the conversion of the whole world to Christ, " We 
affirm that if even two of us agree touching anything on 
earth, and thej ask it of their Pather which is in heaven, 
it shall be given them ; what, then, must we think would 
come to pass, if not only a very few, cts now, agreed, but 
the whole Boman Empire ? " ^ and Mr. Gribbon does not 
fail to avail himself of the paragraph ^ for purposes of his 
own. 

It is to be observed, however, that in making this state- 
ment, Origen was pursuing a thought which the reference 
to the text in St. Matthew had prompted, oT the efficacy of 
the earnest and harmonious prayer of even a very small 
number of persons, two or three ; that, accordingly, he 
gave to his parallel a corresponding biaa, and spoke in it 
of " a very few." Por it cannot be disputed that his lan- 
guage on this subject is calculated in other instances to 
produce a different impression, and lead us to think that 
the Christian doctrines had already become very prevalent, 
and the disciples very numerous. He asserts, and in the 
same Treatise which supplies the former quotation, that 
"the whole inhabited world sets forth the handiwork of 
Jesus ; wherein are settled the Churches of God through 
Jesus, consisting of men converted £rom ten thousand 
crimes;"® that "all must be struck with wonder who 
revert to the time when Jesus taught and said, * This 
Gj-ospel shall be preached in all the world for a witness 
unto all nations,' and then perceive that according to this 
saying of his, the Gospel of Jesus Christ has actuidly been 
preached in all the world under heaven, to Greeks and 
Barbarians, to wise and foolish. Eor the word spoken with 
power has prevailed over the whole race of mankind, and 
one can iBind no nation among men which has escaped the 
doctrine of Jesus;"* that the powers of Jesus did not 

* Origen Contra Cels. p. 424, Spencer's Ed. * Gibbon, ii, p. a76. 
' Origen, Contra Cels, p, 53, * Ibid, p, 68. 
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manifest themselves simply whilst He was in the flesh, but 
even then whilst Origen was writing, "insomuch that, 
according to Jesus' own foretelling, there were not work- 
men sufficient to get in the harvest of souls, so great was 
the crop of those who were then gathered into the garners 
of God, even the Churches ; " ^ that *^ whilst it was in vain 
to look out for any considerable number of Greeks and 
Barbarians who confessed one of their own gods, ^scu- 
lapius, for instance, the Christians could clearly produce an 
unspeakable multitude of Greeks and Barbarians who con- 
fessed Jesus ; " * that " the demons on earth, reputed to be 
gods by those who were uninstructed in their real nature, 
and the followers of those demons, were anxious to impede 
the dispersion of the doctrine of Jesus, perceiving that 
the libations and odours, so pleasant to them, failed where 
the teaching of Jesus prevailed ; wherefore, that God sent 
Jesus and brought to nought the whole council of those 
demons, and caused the Gospel of Jesus to obtain all the 
vfbrld over, to the conversion and correction of mankind, 
^nd made Churches spring up everywhere, which would 
oppose themselves to the assemblies of the superstitious, 
the libidinous, and the imjust ; that these Christian con- 
gregations, when compared with the others, are as lights in 
the world, for that every one would acknowledge even the 
worst persons of the Christian Churches to be better than 
many of the members of the other assemblies ; thus, that 
the Church at Athens is gentle and peaceable, as wishing 
to approve itself before God, whereas the assembly of the 
Athenians is factious, and by no means to be named with 
the other, and that the same may be said of the Church of 
Corinth as contrasted with the assemhly of the Corinthians, 
and of the Church of Alexandria, with the assembly of 
that place ; that if any candid person would well consider 
this, he would be struck with wonder that one should have 
been found to contrive and achieve the establishment of 

» Origen, Contra Cels. p. 33. « Ibid. p. 124. 
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Christian Churches in all parts, Churches that should be 
co-ordinate with the assemblies in every city; that if the 
council of the Churches be viewed hj the side of the 
council of each city, it would be perceived the councillors 
of the former were worthy of bearing rule in the city of 
G-od, if any such there be on earth ; whereas, the coun- 
cillors of the latter presented nothing in their manners to 
justify the superior position assigned them over that of 
other citizens; that if in like manner the ruler of the 
Church be viewed by the side of the ruler of the city, 
it would be discovered that even though he should prove 
to be one of the meaner sort, he would, on the whole, 
be making more progress in virtue than the councillor 
or ruler of the town;"^ a passage surely intimating a 
very wide systematic dispersion of Christianity over the 
world, the organization of the Church regarded as present- 
ing a parallel in its details to the organization of the State 
in every separate country. Origen further argues, that 
"whilst no philosophers or legislators had been able to 
produce any universal or large impression on mankind, or 
to draw within their system different nations, the whole of 
Greece, as well as that part of the world which is bar- 
barian, presented myriads of men, who, having abandoned 
their native laws and reputed gods, had become zealous 
observers of the laws of Moses, and of the teaching of 
Jesus Christ — a reverence for the laws of Moses exposing 
them to hatred from the idolaters ; an acceptance of the 
doctrine of Christ, not only to hatred but to death," ^ And 
he repeatedly presses the inference, that the extraordinary 
manner in which the religion of Jesus had taken possession 
of the world, was the strongest proof of its divine character.^ 
Such is the language of Origen on this subject, an 
authority of the more value &om the ambulatory life he 

* Origen, Contra Cels. p. 128 ; Spencer, iii. § 29, 30. 
' Ibid. De Principiis, b. iv. § 1, p. 156, Benedict. Ed. 
^ Ibid. b. iv. § 2, Benedict. Ed. 
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appears to have led, and the consequent opportunities he 
must have had of estimating the progress of the Gospel by 
ocular inspection, for he wandered over many lands, he 
tells us, and gathered all the information he could, as he 
pursued his travels ; a fact, it may be observed in passing, 
which supplies a key, perhaps, to the instances of haste and 
hurry, with which his writings abound.^ 

Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, carries down the evidence 
to a somewhat later date still ; he speaks, in one of his 
letters, of sacrifices which had been offered up, as though 
called for by some extraordinary emergency, supposed to be 
a pestilence which occurred under Gallus and Volusianus, 
about the year 252 ; ^ and in another, from his place of re- 
treat, not long before his martyrdom, of " the commands 
of the Emperors," in the plural, no doubt Valerianus and 
his son G-allienus, whom he associated with him, indicating 
a date of about the year 257. Here, therefore, we have a 
witness of the state of the Church during the middle of 
the third century. But the writings of Cyprian make it 
manifest, both by direct and incidental testimony, that the 
G-ospel had by this time established itself on the most solid 
foundations over a very large part of the world. The inti- 
mate communication which is now perceived to be carried 
on amongst distant Churches ; the connection subsisting 
between heathens and Christians in almost all the relations 
of life ; and, above all, the range of discipline which now 
opens upon us throughout the universal Church, are all 
indirect manifestations of this fact. Thus, in illustration of 
the last head, in an Epistle to Antonianus, a Bishop of 
JN'umidia, on the subject of ISTovatianus, a schismatical 
pseudo-prelate, who was introducing much coni^sion into 
the Church, Cyprian says, " Whereas there is one Church 
of Christ divided throughout the world into many members, 
and one Episcopate, consisting of many concordant bishops, 

* Origen, Contra Cels. vi. § 24. 

' Cyprian, Ep. 55, p. 82, Benedict. Ed. 
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this man, when there is already a divine tradition, and a 
unity of the Catholic Church already knit together, and 
combined throughout all parts, would fain establish a mere 
human Church, and dispatch his own upstart Apostles 
amongst a multitude of cities, in order that he might lay 
the novel foundations of this institution of his own ; and 
whereas, bishops, venerable from age, sound in faith, ap- 
proved in trouble, proscribed in persecution, had been 
ordained through all the provinces and in every city, this 
man has the audacity to supersede them, and create other 
pseudo-bishops ; as though he could either bring the whole 
world under his perverse innovation, or, by sowing his 
dissension, sever the joints of the ecclesiastical body;*'^ — 
an ecclesiastical body, as it elsewhere appears, so fitted to- 
gether that the metropolitan communicated with every 
bishop of his province, and through him with all the 
members of that province,* summoned together Synods of 
Bishops for the purposes of conference and order — ^a body 
in which reproofs were administered by the Superior when 
the occasion called for them,^ irregularities were repressed,* 
causes adjudicated.'^ Nor is it, as I have said, by these inci- 
dental notices only in the writings of Cyprian, that we 
detect the progress of the Christian cause, but there are 
direct references in them to the circumstances of the Church 
with which he was personally in connection, serving to 
create a presumption that light only is wanted in order to 
reveal to us a Christendom far more spacious than we are 
in a condition to afiOurm it to be by actual proofs ; and to 
develope still further the sketch of some branches of the 
Primitive Church, which I have already drawn from hints 
that transpired in the works of the Christian Fathers of an 
earlier date than those we are now handling. Thus, the 
glimpses we have had already of the early conversion of 

» Cyprian, Ep. 52, pp. 73, 74. ^ ibid. Ep. 42, p. 56. 

3 Ibid. Ep. 42, pp. 18. 97. * Ibid. pp. 19. 38. 112. 

« Ibid. pp. 21, 22. 36. 39. 48. 47, 48. 56. 60. 329. 
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Gaul, now become greatly enlarged, and the impressions 
to that effect conveyed by the remoter of the Fathers, are 
rendered far more vivid by the disclosures of Cyprian. 
Marcianus, a Bishop of Aries, had lapsed into the Novatian 
heresy, and, accordingly, Paustinus, a Bishop of Lyons, 
within whose province it should seem he lay, requests the 
interference of Stephanus, Bishop of Eome, with a view to 
effecting an interdict of all communion between him and 
other bishops ; the Bishop of Eome naturally appealed to 
in the first instance, because Eome had been the head- 
quarters of ISTovatianus, who had been actually expelled 
&om that Church. A similar appeal is made meanwhile by 
the same party, and on the same occasion, to Cyprian, who, 
accordingly, in his reply, furnishes us with the information 
of which I am now availing myself; the tendency of which 
is to show that the Gospel had, by this time, become stable 
in France, and the Church of that country fully organized. 
We were already in possession of the fact, through docu- 
ments of a date long prior to Cyprian, of which I have 
made use in this history, that there was a Bishop of Lyons ; 
it now appears that there was a Bishop of Aries, and not 
only so, but a number of bishops in the same quarter; 
Cyprian speaking of having been consulted, as he under- 
stood Stephanus, Bishop of Eome, to whom he is writing, 
had been, both by Faustinus, Bishop of Lyons, and by 
their other brother bishops in the same province ;* and ex- 
horting Stephanus to reply to them in a letter addressed to 
that province, and advise these brother bishops of theirs in 
Gaul not to allow this haughty Marcianus to insult their 
order (collegio) any longer : a view of the Church of Gaul 
perfectly in harmony with the aspect of it at a former date, 
and just what we might have anticipated &om the promise 
it then afforded of its future development. 

A similar incident, recorded by the same author, opens a 
similar enlarged prospect of the Church of Spain. Of the 

, * Cyprian, Ep. 67. 
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root Christianity had taken in that country, if not in the 
time of St. Paul, at least in the time of IrensBus, we have 
already spoken ; and, accordingly, the plant being of God's 
planting, is found in the age of Cyprian to have cast 
its shadow far and wide. It appears that Basilides 
and Martialis, two bishops of the district of Leon and 
Asturia, had been deposed for misconduct ; a degradation 
which they resented, and laid their wrongs, as they con- 
sidered them, before Stephanus, Bishop of Brome. Mean- 
while, the people of their dioceses dispatch a letter to Cy- 
prian, by the hands of Eelix and Sabinus, probably the 
two bishops who had been substituted for the others, 
begging his adyice, and as it should seem, consulting him 
on the validity of those new consecrations ; a letter which 
he submits to his brother bishops, and returns their common 
answer to it. It was to the effect, that the people of the 
dioceses of these offending bishops would have been 
partners in their guilt, had they forborne to testify against 
it ; that in the appointment of bishops, '* divine tradition 
and apostolical practice were to be carefully observed, and 
the rule kept which obtained in AMca, and in almost all 
the provinces, namely, that for a regular ordination all the 
nearest bishops of the same province should assemble to- 
gether with the people for whom the bishop is to be or- 
dained, and the bishop be chosen by the people present, 
who are fully acquainted with his life and conversation; 
that this rule had been observed in the ordination of Sa- 
binus, inasmuch as the bishopric was conferred upon him 
by the suffrage of all the brethren and the judgment of 
the bishops, both those who were present in person, and 
those who had sent letters to Stephanus concerning him ; 
and hands laid upon him in the room of Basilides;"^ — 
the whole a proceeding which indicates very unequivocally 
the existence of a number of bishops and congregations of 
Christians in those parts, and in general the strong position 

1 Cyprian, Ep. 68. 
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which the Gospel occupied in Spain at that period, when a 
good portion of a century had to elapse before Constantino 
was destined to have any concern with it ; and which in- 
dicates too, if compared with a former period, that the 
Gospel was then so triumphantly on the advance as to be 
sure of placing itself in a condition quite independent of 
the secular powers, whether favourably disposed towards it 
or otherwise, by the time of that Emperor. Nor are there 
wanting other substantial tokens of an organized Churchy 
which present themselves at a period long before Con- 
stantino ; tokens which stiU lead us to the conclusion that 
the Gospel did not owe to him or his encouragement its 
rapid growth and wide extension ; but rather that the 
secular powers must by this time, of necessity, have had 
their attention turned to it; must have learned to own 
its influence, bow to its authority, and do it homage even 
in spite of themselves : such we may consider to be local 
councils, the existence of which in various parts of the 
world is recorded long before the Council of Nice, a date to 
which we are too much in the habit of referring the origin 
of such economy. But wherever such councils could be 
assembled, consisting as they did of bishops, and some- 
times of bishops together with presbyters and deacons, we 
must necessarily believe that the country was largely oc- 
cupied by churches, and the position of the Gospel strong. 
Now, during the first half of the third century, we read of 
a council assembled in Asia Minor, probably in the neigh- 
bourhood of Smyrna, which called before it Noetus, a 
native of that place, with a view to suppress the Fatripas- 
sian heresy, of which he was the propagator ; ^ in the latter 
half of the same century was another council, in quite an- 
other dictrict of Asia, Neocaesarea, in Pontus, held for the 
purpose of ''establishing canons relating to the participa- 
tion in idol sacrifices and other matters, which are still 
extant : ^ at about the same date was another council held 
' Routh, Reliq. Sacr. ii. pp. 374, 375. » Ibid. p. 437. 
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at Antioch, baviog for its object to " express in writing the 
faith which had been received from the beginning, and 
which had been handed down as preserved in the Holy 
Catholic Church, bj succession from the blessed Apostles, 
who had been eye-witnesses and ministers of the word,'* 
against Paul of Samosata, who had been teaching the 
simple humanity of the Son.^ On this occasion Hymenffius, 
Theophilus, Theotechnus, Maximus, Froculus, Bolanus — 
bishops — are all mentioned as taking part in the Epistle 
addressed to the delinquent ; whilst, on another, mention 
is made of a still larger muster, at the same place and for 
the same purpose, Eirmilianus of CsBsarea in Cappadocia, 
Gregory and Athenodorus, Bishops of Pontus, Helenus of 
Tarsus, Nicomas of a place in Iconium, HymensBus of 
Jerusalem, Theotechnus of the neighbouring CsBsarea, 
Maximinus of Bostra, and a multitude of others, together 
with presbyters and deacons.^ During the same interval, 
the latter part of the third century, councils were repeatedly 
held at Carthage, under Cyprian; councils which must 
have drawn together their recruits from aU sides around 
that city. One council, to determine the question of ad- 
mitting the lapsed, on their repentance, to the peace of the 
Church, at which no less than forty-two bishops, whose 
names are given, were present.^ Another, shortly after- 
wards, on the subject of Infant Baptism, at which no less 
than sixty-six bishops assembled.^ Another, in the year 
next to this, on the case of Basilides and Martialis, and on 
the manner of dealing'with bishops who had procured for 
themselves licenses to do sacrifice to idols ; at which thirty- 
seven bishops, whose names are recorded, were in attend- 
ance.^ Another in the year following, on the validity of 
baptism administered by heretics and schismatics ; a council 

* Kouth, Reliq. Sacr. ii. p. 465. * Euseb. Eccl. Hist. vii. o. 28. 80. 
' Cyprian, Ep. 54 ; Routh, Reliq. Sacr. iii. p. 69. 

* Cyprian, Ep. 69 ; Routh, Reliq. Sacr. iii. p. 74. 

* Cyprian, Ep. 67, 68; Routh, Reliq. Sacr. iii. p. 77. 
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of double value for the purpose we are using it, as it was not 
only itself composed of thirty-one bishops of the district of 
Carthage, whose names are noted down, but its judgment 
was addressed to eighteen bishops of Numidia, who were 
the parties that had laid their difficulties before the Council 
of Carthage ; the whole incident serving to show not only 
the hold which the Q-ospel had now acquired on the region 
of Carthage, but on that of Numidia also.^ And, lastly, 
the most distinguished of all the councils in this quarter of 
the world — indeed, one of the most remarkable perhaps of 
any before the Council of Nice, in which eighty-seven 
bishops of the province of Africa, of Numidia and Mauri- 
tania, whose names and dioceses are preserved, were con- 
vened — a council of such consideration as to be thought 
worthy of a review of it by Augustin, who was not satis- 
fied with the conclusion at which it arrived.^ "We have 
here strong evidence of the flourishing condition of the 
Q-ospel, iu a very large part of AfiHica, some time before the 
reign of Constantino ; for these councils were all held under 
that of G-allus and Yolusianus, or that of jEmilianus. 
Neither are those councils to be altogether thrown out of 
the account, which were indeed convened under Constan- 
tino, but still at dates anterior to the Council of Nice ; 
for they bespeak the force of the Church at the opening of 
that reign, and display the vast resources it had provided 
for itself during the lapse of the preceding centuries. Such 
was the Council of Aries, in Prance, assembled in the 
year 314, at which two hundred bishops met together, 
from quarters the most remote — ^from the sees in Tripolis, 
Numidia, and Mauritania, to those of York, London, and 
Lincoln^ — the subject of their conference being the schism 
of the Donatists, which, originating in AMca on the dis- 
puted election to a bishopric, spread almost throughout 

* Cyprian, Ep. 70 ; Houth, Beliq. Sacr. iii, p. 84. 

* Cyprian ; vide Bouth, Beliq. Sacr, iii. pp. 91. 150, 
' Bouth, Beliq. Sacr. iv. pp. 80. 82. 
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Gbristendom. Such was the Council of Borne, the year 
before on the same question; at which, however, only 
nineteen bishops appeared.^ And such may also be con- 
sidered the Council of lUiberis, in Spain, at which many 
canons on many questions of Church discipline were 
^med ; for though, perhaps, later in date than the two 
last-named, it probably was earlier than the Council of 
Nice.* 

"Not is this all : the progress of the Qospel a good deal 
resembles that of the Beformation, A political crisis 
might furnish in either case the moment for its breaking 
forth fully to the day, but the religious revolution had 
already been accomplished in the minds of men by the 
religious principle itself, and was only abiding its time for 
an ample development. The Beformation would have 
occurred, and in aU probability would have occurred at 
about the same period it did, had there been no Elector of 
Saxony, and no Henry YIII. It existed substantially 
already, but required the countenance of the secular au- 
thorities in order to stand confessed. So it was with the 
conversion of the world to Christianity. Let us cast a 
glance at incidents left on record, characteristic of the state 
of the Christian religion in the world, when Constantine 
first declared himself its friend. We shall find them to be 
such as indicate that it was not his fostering hand which 
cherished it into life and action ; on the contrary, that the 
days of its infancy had long ago passed, and that it had 
already attained to a commanding stature. No sooner is 
Maximinus removed and Constantine in possession of the 
throne, though not in sole possession, being still embarrassed 
by his colleague Licinius, than without delay or progres- 
sive nurture, "the renovation of the Churches," we are 
told, "proceeded from the foundations;"* "the whole 
race of the haters of Gtod vanished, and a day henceforth 

* Routh, Beliq. Sacr. iv. p. 60, » Ibid, i, p. 41. 

' Enseb. Eccl. Hist ix. ell. 
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bright and clear and without a cloud to overshadow it, 
illuminated by its rays of heavenly light the Churches of 
Christ throughout the world.^^ ^ " To those who fixed all 
their hopes on the Christ of G-od, there arose a cheerful- 
ness not to be told, and a certain divine joy animated 
them; for they beheld every place which a little wb^ 
before had been overthrown by the impiety of tyrants, 
revived as it were from a long and deadly plague ; temples 
again raised &om the ground to an immense height, and 
adorned with far greater splendour than those which had 
been formerly demolished."^ "There ensued a spectacle 
to be courted and sought for by all, even the Feasts of 
Dedication throughout the cities, and the consecration of 
newly-built houses of prayer ; synods of bishops ;. con- 
gresses of people &om distant points ; sympathy of nation 
with nation ; the members of Christ meetiug together in 
one harmonious whole ; and agreeably to the prophetical 
saying which foretold the future in a mystery, ' bone was 
brought to bone, and joint to joint ; ^ and one power of the 
Divine Spirit pervaded all the members, and one soul was 
in all ; and there was the same lively faith, and one hymn 
of praise to G-od from all. Moreover, there were the com- 
plete services of the hierarchy, and the ministrations of the 
consecrated, and the divine ordinances of the Church, on 
the one side exhibited in psalmody and in listening to the 
words delivered to men from God, on the other, in the 
celebration of the divine and mystical offices ; and there 
were the mysterious symbols of the All-saving Passion. 
And at the same time, every sex and every age, with all 
their heart and with souls rejoicing in the act, in prayers 
and thanksgivings praised G-od the Author of Good ; and 
every one of the prelates who were present delivered pane- 
gyric sermons, according to his ability, sanctifying the 
assembly." The same author, Eusebius, who furnishes ns 

1 Euseb. Eccl, Hist. x. c. 1. * Ibid. c. 2. ' Ibid, o. 3. 
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with these traits of the position of Christianity at the very 
commencement of the reign of Constantine — a position in 
which it was found by him, and which was not created for it 
by him — ^proceeds to furnish us with a specimen of one of 
these sermons, addressed, as it should seem, by Eusebius 
himself to Paulinus, Bishop of Tyre, through whose agency 
the Church of Tyre, the most splendid of any in PhoBuicia, 
had been erected ; an oration, which betrays, by many ex- 
pressive touches of contemporary history, the flourishing 
circumstances of the Church even at that time, and the 
systematic polity it had everywhere assumed. Thus it 
accosts the priests who were present, as persons who wore 
" the sacred gown " (jhv dyiov nobripri), the heavenly chaplet 
((rT€(f>avov), who had partaken of the divine unction, and 
were enveloped in the priestly garment of the "Holy 
Spirit," as though a clerical dress was then prescriptive. 
It goes on to magnify the present glories of the Saviour — 
" "Who of all kings," it asks, " was ever before so exalted as 
to fill the ears and mouths of all the inhdbitcmU of the 
earth with his name ? "What prince after his death had 
ever led armies, and planted trophies, and occupied every 
place and cov/ntry and city, Ghreelc and Barbarian, with the 
consecrated fwrnitv/re of his royal houses, and divine tern- 
pies ? " as though the profession of Christianity had then 
extended itself in force over a large portion of the earth* 
It then pays a compliment to Paulinus, because when it 
was open to him " to go to some other Church, there heing 
multitudes of Churches in the town, thus abridging his toil, 
and saving himself from inconvenience, he had applied first 
of all to the work, himself ; and then animating all the 
people by his own spirit, and collecting into one great whole, 
the body of them, he achieved the first of his labours,"^ as 
though there was no lack of places for public worship, even 
then at Tyre at least, and if not at Tyre, why elsewhere ? 
Indeed, that Churches actually did abound elsewhere, is 

' Euseb. Ecd. Hist x. c. 4. 
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certain, from direct historical evidence above suspicion. 
EusebiuB, wben speaking of the peaceful times which pre- 
ceded the persecution of Diocletian, and the impulse which 
was accordingly given to the dispersion of the Gospel, ex- 
claims, " How can any one describe those vast collections of 
men who assembled in the congregations, and the multi- 
tudes of those who met together in every city, and the 
famous troops of people who flocked to the Houses of 
iPrayer ; insomuch, that finding the old huildings no longer 
sufficient, they reared in all the cities, from the foundations, 
spacious churches ? "^ What might be the exact date of 
the earliest of these " old buildings," it may be impossible 
to say ; but at any rate, it should seem, that structures, 
especially set apart for worship, existed in the latter part 
of the second century. " The zeal of faith,!' writes Tertul- 
lian, '^ might speak on this head all the day long, mourning 
that the Christian should come from the idols into the 
Church, from the worship of the enemy into the House of 
God" — *'ingemens Christianum ab idolis in ecclesiam 
venire, de adversarii officind. in domum Dei." — (De Idololat. 
§ vii.) When, therefore, CsBcilius, in Minucius Felix, 
ijpeaks of the Christians having " no temples," " templa 
nulla," he must be understood to mean that they had no 
temples according to the heathen meaning of the term, 
•" nulla nota simulachra," no noted images, being the clause 
which immediately follows.^ And the same observation 
applies to a similar reproach made by Celsus, in Origan.^ 
Bede, deriving his authority apparently from Gildas, and 
describing incidents that occurred in Britain, as elsewhere, 
immediately after that persecution, but stiU before the 
favour of Constantino could have produced its effect, 
relates, that, ''this hurricane at an end, the believers in 
Christ, who, during the danger, had hid themselves in woods 

* Euseb. Eccl. Hist, viii, c. 1. * Minnoius Felix, § 10, 

* Origen, Celsas, lib. viii. § 17; see Mr. Holden's Ed, of Mhiudus 
Felix, § 10, note 2. 
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and deserts and caves, again came forth, repaired the 
Churches which had been levelled with the earth, founded 
temples of the holy martyrs, completed them, perfected 
thep, and established them in all quarters as ensigns of 
victory ; celebrated festivals, and administered the sacred 
rights with clean hearts and lips." ^ 

In the meanwhile, let us observe the leading features of 
this Church at Tyre, as gathered from the Sermon of 
Eusebius, and ask whether, after contemplating them, we 
can come to any other conclusion than this : that the 
Christian cause which was prepared at once to furnish a 
church so ample in its dimensions, so organized in its 
parts, so rich in its decorations, could be in any other posi- 
tion than a most advanced one ; whether it could stand in 
much need of secular help, and had to owe its success to 
the large accession of the help it was now about to re-» 
ceive. The passage itself, in which the details of the 
structure of this Church are given, is the more worthy of 
attention, as being one of the very earliest descriptions 
we possess of a Christian church. 

Its entrance was from the east, and led into a square 
court with covered cloisters on all sides, the rest open to 
the sky. In the middle of this court was a fountain of 
water for purification. Three doors on the western side 
of this court, the middle door of the three, high, wide, 
. covered with plates of brass, and decorated with sculpture, 
conducted into the vestibule; the vestibule admitted to 
the nave, the proportions of which latter were ample, its 
roof lofty and covered with a coating of very precious 
cedar. Beyond this, in the chancel, were stalls for the 
bishops, and there were lower seats ; in the midst of it 
the altar ; and the whole parted off by a screen of elabo- 
rate workmanship in wood. Nor was the very floor neg- 
lected, but was adorned with a pavement of marble. On 
the outside of the nave were attached rooms and offices 

' Bede, Eccl. Hist. i. c. 8. 
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pertaining to the church, and opening into the naye, con- 
structed with great architectural care.^ 

It is impossible that a place of worship on such a scale 
as this should have burst forth at once, simply on the 
G-ospel being set free from persecution, had not a force 
accumulated with it, which could at once take advantage 
of the liberty granted, and assert itself beyond dispute or 
defeat. Thus it would seem, from a review of the details 
we have exhibited, that before the accession of Constan- 
tine, or at any rate before the favour he manifested 
for the G-ospel could have produced any effect on the 
dispersion of it over the world, it had established itself in 
Spain, France, Britain, G-ermany, Scythia, Dacia, Sar- 
matia, Italy, G-reece, the islands of the Mediterranean, 
the whole of Asia from the Ionian Sea to the Euxine, 
Palestine and the bordering countries eastward, Mesopo- 
tamia and the Elamites ; the whole of the northern part 
of the continent of Africa stretching far inland — the 
testimony of one or other of the Fathers prior to Con- 
Btantine bearing witness to these facts— its possession of 
these regions being no doubt, in some instances more, in 
some less, complete ; but the whole of them covering a 
surface which would bear no unfavourable comparison 
with that occupied by Christianity even at this moment, 
America being left out of the reckoning ; and several of 
those regions even far more effectually occupied by it 
then, than at present. 

' Euseb. Ecc], Hist, x. c. 4. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

Heathen Persecution first excited by Nero. — Benewed by Domitian.— 
St, John and the Grandchildren of St. Jude. — Condition of the 
Christians under Trajan. — Pliny's Letter. — Ignatius. — His Con- 
demnation and Journey to Rome. — His Episties. — Controversy re- 
specting their Authenticity. — Bishop Pearson's Defence of them. — 
Syriac Manuscripts. — Examination of Archdeacon Churton's Argu- 
ments. — Martyrdom of Ignatius. 

I HATE said in a former chapter that the law passed under 
Nero, by which the profession of Christianity was made a 
capital offence, still continued on the statute-book under 
succeeding Emperors, probably till the time of Constan- 
tine : some modifications of it being introduced by one or 
other of the more humane princes, and the law itself often 
lying dormant for long intervals ; always, however, capable 
of being put in force, and often actually put in force in one 
part of the empire or other, at the pleasure of an informer, 
a magistrate, or, most frequently of all, a mob. It will be 
now our business to take a rapid survey of the progress of 
the persecution of the Church through the first three 
centuries ; this subject unhappily contributing a very main 
feature of the History of the Church during that period — 
a period which nevertheless witnessed, as we have already 
seen, the concurrent development of the Q-ospel through- 
out so large a portion of the known world. 

The first distinguished victims of heathen persecution, 
as we have already said, were some of the Apostles them- 
selves, St. Peter and St. Paul. They suffered at Eome, 
to which locality the tyranny seems chiefly to have con- 
fined itself in act, as the motive for the exercise of that 
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tyranny was local, though the scope of the law which 
sanctioned it might he universal.* Por it does not appear 
to have heen the doctrines or the practices of the Chris- 
tians in the abstract which stimulated the secular power 
to annoy them, but the convenient scapegoat they afforded 
to bear away from the guilty party the obloquy of having 
set fire to Rome. So Tacitus represents the matter ; who, 
though giving us to understand that the sect was certainly 
unpopular already — ^ludeed, that unpopularity fitted them 
for the purpose — ^yet expressly ascribes the severities which 
Nero instituted against them to the cause I have said — his 
anxiety to transfer the infamy of the fire from himself to 
the Christians.^ " A vast multitude " of victims perished 
on this occasion, and by modes of death which added insult 
to pain. They were dressed in the skins of wild beasts 
and hunted by dogs ; they were crucified ; they were cast 
to the flames; and when night came they were used to 
light up the streets and gardens. Their titles, however, 
though written in the book of life, are lost to the world, 
with the illustrious exceptions I have mentioned. Clemens 
. Alexandrinus, to be sure, records a tradition of his own 
day, that the wife of St. Peter went before him to the 
death at this season, and that on seeing her led forth the 
Apostle expressed himself pleased that she had received 
the call, and was on her way home ; and, addressing her 
by name, bid her be of good cheer, and remember the 
Lord.^ 

With the life of Nero ended the active persecution of 
the Christians for a time, to be next revived, about the 
year 95, by Domitian; himself, as Tertullian describes 
him, a semi-Nero in cruelty ; * but who, he adds, having 
some touch of a man in him, soon desisted from his under- 
taking, and even recalled the persons he had banished — 
a statement so temperate as to carry on the face of it the 

^ Tertullian, Apol. § 5. ' Tac. Annal. xv. § 44. 

» Stromat. vii. p. 869, Potter's Ed. * Tertullian, Apol. § 5, 
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marks of tnith, and satisfy the candid inquirer that when 
Tertulliaii ascribes to this Emperor the character of a 
persecutor of the Christians he does so in no spirit of 
exaggeration, and with no disposition to multiply, without 
a cause, the wrongs of the Christians.^ Accordingly the 
particulars which have reached us of this persecution 
correspond with this announcement of it by the early 
Fathers ; the paucity of them indicating that it could 
not have lasted very long ; the nature of some of them 
that it could not be very intense. Flavins Clemens, 
consul of Eome, and cousin to the Emperor, is indeed the 
only person individually named as having been actually 
put to death.2 At the same time, others are reported to 
have escaped it very narrowly. Flavia DomitiUa, the 
niece of this same Flavins, was banished to the island of 
Pontia ; ^ as was St. John to that of Fatmos, having been 
previously plunged into a caldron of boiling oil, according 
to a history current in Tertullian's time, to which I have 
adverted already. Moreover the grandchildren of St. Jude 
(our Lord's brother) were summoned (as has been already 
noticed in this History) before the Emperor, in conse- 
quence of orders he had issued that the descendants of 
David should be slain ; but as it appeared that they were 
only possessed of some four-and-twenty acres of land — 
land cultivated by their own hands, which were hard with 
toil, and had no expectation of sharing in any earthly 
sovereignty, their hopes fixed on the kingdom which 
Christ should establish when He came again in glory at 
the end of the world, to judge both the quick and the 
dead — they were contemptuously dismissed, and an end 
was put to the persecution.^ It would seem, therefore, 
from these incidents, that the trouble, whatever it was, 

^ See also Euseb. EcoU Hist. iij. c. 17. 

' See Mosheim, De Bebos Chiistian. p. 110, on the authority of 
Eusebios, in Chronico. 
> Euseb. Eccl. Hist. iii. c. 18. < Ibid. c. 19, 20 

1a 
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with which the Christians were now visited, reached to 
distant parts of the empire; for these grandchildren of 
St. Jude were, no doubt, resident in JudsBa ; and that it 
was prompted, not so much by the Emperor's horror of 
the character of the Christians, as by the suspicion which 
rankled in his breast, that, confounded as they were with 
the Jews, of whom the same had been predicted, they 
were destined to send forth a rival ruler of the world. 

As the Christians had enjoyed an interval of repose 
between the reigns of Nero and Domitian, so did they 
again between those of Domitian and Trajan. But under 
the latter Emperor, humane as he was, and not accounted 
otherwise by the early Christian writers themselves, the 
Bufferings of the Church were renewed, the field of them 
wide, the severity of them extreme. Meanwhile, we may 
trace in this alternation of storm and lull, God's provi- 
dence fostering the cause He had in hand, which, under 
the influence of circumstances uniformly favouring it, 
might have suffered in simplicity, in integrity, in tenacity 
of hold, as it would certainly have lost an evidence of its 
sterling character which recommended it to so many; 
whilst, on the contrary, had the assault on it been both 
sharp and unremitting, it might, humanly speaking, have 
faltered under it, and not made a lodgment for itself on 
the earth without the utmost difficulty. 

The condition of Christianity, however, under'Trajan, I 
investigated some time ago, and endeavoured to show that 
Mosheim's views are incorrect, when he supposes there 
were no laws against the Christians in existence on the 
accession of Trajan, founding that supposition chiefly on 
Pliny's celebrated Letter,^ and that, accordingly, those 
of Q-ibbon, who follows him, are equally defective.* Pliny's 
Letter surely implies, not that there was no law against the 
Christians in existence when he was writing ; on the con- 
trary, that there was, only that he had not been in the way 
1 Mosheim, De Bebus ChristiaD. p. 231. ' Ibid. p. 418. 
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of seeing it administered ; and that, finding the number of 
persons who fell under it so great, he was staggered about 
his duty, and would not proceed without express authority 
from the Emperor himself. Certainly the expressions of 
Tertullian, whose writings indicate a familiar acquaintance 
with the laws of Borne, are dear upon this point. In his 
book. Ad Nationes (c. 7), he distinctly affirms that, " whilst 
all the other edicts of Nero had been repealed, that against 
the Christians alone remained in force;" and in his 
Apology (c. 6), he speaks of Trajan " having partly frus- 
trated the effect of the laws against the Christians, by 
forbidding inquiries to be made after them." On the 
whole, therefore, there can be little doubt that the Chris- 
tians could be legally put to death, as such, under Trajan. 
He mitigated the execution of the law, in some degree, it 
is true, but in a manner which only serves to show that the 
law itself was popular, and that he would rather expose 
himself to the charge of personal inconsistency in the mode 
of maintaining it,,than risk the public reproach of abro- 
gating it altogether. Certainly, nothing could be more 
incongruous, as Tertullian remarks, than to condemn the 
Christians, and yet forbid search to be made for them — 
which was what Trajan did ; to pronounce them guilty by 
the sentence, and yet innocent by the prohibition. Nor, 
as it should seem, could anything be more futile than the 
protection which this prohibition afforded. The troubles 
of the Christians multiplied in his reign in spite of it. 
Informers were stiU not wanting. Too many parties were 
interested, from mercenarjr as well as other reasons, in the 
suppression of Christianify, to admit of it being otherwise. 
Persecution, we have seen, prevailed in Bithynia ; in this 
instance, perhaps, instigated by the heathen priests, whose 
temples and altars were deserted ; and by the tradesmen 
connected with those temples and altars, whose wares were 
offered for sale in vain, the shambles being full of victims 

L 2 
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for sacrifice, but scarcely a purchaser of them to be found.* 
Mr. Gibbon, it may be observed in passing, professes him* 
self unable to discover any bigotry in the language or 
proceedings of Pliny on this occasion, in whose government 
these transactions occurred ; and yet he put two female 
attendants of the Christians, probably deaconesses, to th© 
torture, in order to ascertain the exact nature of their sus- 
picious meetings. But the humanity of that historian, as 
Professor Person remarks, is wont to slumber when it is 
only Christians who are at stake.^ It might have been 
inferred from the distance of Bithynia from the seat of 
government, that a persecution which was raging there 
would not be confined to that province. Nor was it. 
Eusebius tells us that it was felt partially throughout every 
city (Kara ir^Keis) , Accordingly, Simeon, the son of Cleo- 
phas, the second bishop of Jerusalem, having sustained the 
rack many days with wonderful fortitude, was put to death 
by crucifixion at the age of a hundred and twenty, the 
character of Christian bringing him under the action of the 
law, though the real grievance appears to have been the 
political offence of being a descendant of David.^ In the 
same reign, though probably at a later period of it,* Igna- 
tius fell under the same calamity. The incidents attending 
his death proved the primary origin of a controversy in the 
Church on the subject of episcopacy, of such importance, 
that they deserve, and even require, to be detailed at 
greater length. 

Ignatius, St. Chrysostom tells us, lived on familiar terms 
with the Apostles* — which is possible; for we learn from 
Eusebius that he was the second bishop of Antioch, Euodias 
being the first, whom he succeeded, probably about a.d, 

* Pliny's Ep. x. 97. * Letters to Travis, p. 28. 
3 Euseb. Eccl. Hist. iii. c. 32. 

* PearsoD, Minor Theolog. Works, ii, pp. 804, 305. 

* Homil, in Ignat. p. 6, Kossell's Ed. of Ignat. 
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70.* About the year 116,* lie fell under Trajan's notice, as 
that Emperor passed* through Antioch in his campaign 
against the Farthians.^ By him he was condemned as a 
Christian to be devoured of wild beasts, and was accord- 
ingly dispatched to Eome, where the sentence was to be 
put in execution. On his way he wrote certain letters,* 
seven in number : four of them, those to the Ephesians, to 
the Magnesians, to the Trallians, and to the Eomans, from 
Smyrna, where he touched, and had the opportunity of re- 
newing his friendship with Polycarp, bishop of that place ; 
the three remaining ones, those to the Smymeans, to the 
Philadelphians, and to Polycarp, from Troas, which was the 
next step of his journey, and where he received tidings of 
the relaxation of the persecution at Antioch. It is these 
Letters which have furnished the subject of controversy to 
which I have alluded. The peculiar circumstances under 
which they were written, the greetings Ignatius was re- 
ceiving on the road from the deputies of the Asiatic 
Churches, the anxiety he felt for the continued welfare of 
these Churches, and especially that of Antioch, from which 
he was removed — ^incidents of which his mind was full — 
naturally lead him to afford us much^ insight into the 
construction and constitution of the Churches of those 
days; information the more valuable because springing 
out of the occasion, and fortuitous. But as the evidence 
of these Letters is conclusive in favour of the three 
orders, there remained no alternative for those who dis- 
puted the apostolical institution of the three orders, but 
to deny the authority of the Letters. Bishop Pearson, 
one of the very greatest of our divines, undertook their 
defence, in a work which is one of the glories of our 
critical theology, the "Vindici» IgnatiansB." The plan 
of this work is, first, to produce the external arguments in 
support of them, consisting of testimonies reaching from 

* Eoseb. Eccl. Hist. iii. c. 22 ' Bishop Pearson. 

s Martyr. SMgnat § 11. 
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the beginning of the second century, when they profess to 
be written, down to the fifteenth, at the end of which they 
were printed, century by century. 

His witnesses of the second century are Polycarp and 
IrensBUS. Polycarp, in his Epistle to the Philippians — an 
Epistle which expressly treats of Ignatius, and whicb he 
sends to them together with copies of the Epistles of that 
martyr just collected by him — uses a number of expres- 
sions coincident with those in the Epistles as we now have 
them, which cannot fail to plead most powerfully with 
every unprejudiced mind for their genuineness. 

Irenseus actually quotes a passage from Ignatius' Epistle 
to the Eomans, which passage is found in our present 
copies. 

Origen is his witness of the third century, by whom two 
passages from the Epistles of Ignatius are quoted — one 
£rom that to the Eomans, the other from that to the 
Ephesians, both of which passages are found in our copies 
of these Epistles. Moreoyer, it is remarkable, that whereas 
Daill6 (the author to whom Pearson's Essay is a reply) 
had objected to these quotations that they are preseryed 
only in the Latin, and might, or might not, be Origen's, the 
original G-reek of one of them, at least, has been since dis* 
eoyered by Grabius, and now stands amongst the fragments 
in the Benedictine edition of Origen's "Works. 

Eusebius and Chrysostom are the witnesses o£ the Jour fh 
century — ^both most important ones. 

Eusebius, in the Third Book of his Ecclesiastical History, 
writes thus of Ignatius and his Epistles (c. 86) : — 

'^ Polycarp, a disciple of the Apostles, was at this time 
conspicuous in Asia, haying been ordained to the bishopric 
of the Church of Smjrna by the eye-witnesses and minis- 
ters of the Lord. In his day also flourished Papias, he too 
a bishop, of the see of Hierapolis— a very eloquent man, 
and powerful in the Scriptures. And he also, who is still 
in the mouths of all, Ignatius, the second who received the 
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bishopric of Antioch in the Isuccession from Peter. His 
history is this. Being sent from Syria to Eome, he was 
devoured by wild beasts, a martyr for Christ ; and as he 
made his journey through Asia, with a very vigilant escort 
to guard him, he still confirmed the sees at which he halted, 
city by city, by word and exhortation, entreating them 
especially, and above all things, to beware of heresies, then 
first springing up and coming to light; and begging of 
them to hold fast the tradition of the Apostles, which for 
security he thought it needful now to commit to writing as a 
witness. Accordingly, when he was at Smyrna, where was 
Polycarp, he wrote one Epistle to the Church at Ephesus, 
making mention of Onesimus their pastor. Another to 
the Church at Magnesia, on the Meander, wherein again 
he spoke of Damns their bishop. Another to the Church 
of Tralles, of which he names Folyblus as at that time 
bishop. Besides these, he also wrote an Epistle to the 
Church at Brome, in which he exhorts them not to pray 
against his martyrdom, lest they should deprive him of 
his earnest hope. The following are his very words:— 
' On my journey to Some, I have to fight with beasts by 
land and sea, by night and day, being fisustened to ten 
leopards (i. 0. to a band of soldiers), whom kindness only 
renders more cruel. I am, however, only rendered the 
better disciple by their wrongs. Yet am I not thereby 
justified. I would that the wild beasts were ready for 
me. I pray that they may be found speedily. I will 
caress them that they may devour me the sooner, and 
not recoil J&om me through fear, as they have from others. 
But if they will not do it of good will, I will constrain 
them. Pardon me for this. I know what is profitable 
for me. Now do I begin to be a disciple. It is not for 
me to covet aught of things visible or invisible, if only I 
obtain Jesus Christ. The fire, and the Cross, and the 
rush of wild beasts, and the tearing asunder of the bones, 
and the fracture of limbs, and the grinding to powder of 
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the whole body, — let these, the devil's torments, come upon 
me, provided only I obtain Jesus Christ.' These tbinga 
he wrote from Smyrna to the several Churches I have 
named. By-and-by, having left Smyrna, he again wrote 
from Troas to those at Philadelphia, and to the Church of 
Smyrna, and individually to Polycarp, its chief pastor ; and 
well knowing him to be an apostolical man, he commends 
to him, like a genuine and good shepherd, his flock at 
Antioch, beseeching him to take care of it with all dili- 
gence. And the same, writing to the people of Smyrna, 
uses expressions gathered from I know not where, speaking 
thus of Christ : ' But I know that He existed in the flesh 
after the Eesurrection, and I am persuaded that He does 
exist in it ; and when he came to those with Peter, He said 
to them, ^'Take, handle me, and see that I am not an 
incorporeal Spirit," and forthwith they touched Him and 
believed.' " 

All this. Bishop Pearson thinks, is very strong testimony 
to the genuineness of the Epistles of Ignatius, as we have 
them.^ Ignatius, according to Eusebius, wrote four of his 
Epistles from Smyrna — those to the Ephesians, the Mag- 
nesians, the Trallians, and the Eomans. Accordingly it 
appears, from passages in these Epistles, cis we possess themy 
that from Smyrna they were written. Again, according to- 
Eusebius, he wrote three others from Troas — those to the 
Philadelphians, to the people of Smyrna, and to Polycarp. 
In like manner it appears from passages in these Epistles, 
as we have them, that from Troas they were written. 
Again, Ignatius, according to Eusebius, speaks to the 
Ephesians of Onesimus as their bishop ; to the Magnesians, 
of Damas ; to the Trallians, of Polybius. Now all these 
facts perfectly correspond with what we flnd in our 
Epistles. Again, Eusebius quotes a long passage, as from 
the Epistle of Ignatius to the Eomans ; and another long 
passage, as from the Epistle of Ignatius to the people of 

* Pearson, Vind. Tgnat. p. 8. 
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Smyrna. The passages are found in our copies of those 
Epistles. It may be added, that in the report Eusebius 
makes of Ignatius' Epistle to the Eomans, no mention 
occurs of any individual as that time bishop of Eome, nor 
is there any mention of such an one in our copies of that 
Epistle. So that, on the whole, the Epistles of Ignatius 
which we possess are so manifestly those which Eusebius 
saw and described, that his testimony required to be set 
aside by some means or other ; Daill6 himself being re- 
duced to the confession that the Epistles known to Euse- 
bius were certainly the same as those we have. " Fatemur 
Eusebium illas Epistolas agnoscere, et pro vere Ignatianis 
habere ; neque dissimulamus eas, de quibus ille verba facit, 
has ipsas fuisse videri, qusB his hodie nominibus circumfe- 
runtur, quales eas reverendissimus TJsserius Latine, erudi- 
tissimus Vossius GrsBce in libris, ille Anglicanis, hie Medi- 
caeis, ediderunt" (p. 8). Under these circumstances 
Daille has recourse to the hypothesis that Eusebius him- 
self was deceived in them — " a man," says Bishop Pearson 
in reply, "the most learned in ecclesiastical writings of 
any in his time." ^ Daille will have it that these Epistles 
came out two hundred years after Ignatius ; nay, that they 
were written when there was a rumour that Constantino or 
his father were about to become converts to Christianity. 
Now Eusebius must have been then forty years of age. 
Must we not imagine that when he lighted upon the manu- 
script of these Epistles he started at the first glimpse ! 
Epistles which he had never discovered either in the 
library of Pamphilus at Csesarea, or of Alexander at Jeru- 
salem, and the existence of which he had never heard of up 
to that time I Surely he, a man of forty, would know well 
enough what age a book savoured of, and in how many 
ways its novelty would be betrayed ; more especially when 
he came to examine the Epistles as carefully as he did; 
when he noted in them the names of particular bishops, 

' Pearson, Yind. Ignat. p. 120, et seq. 
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the incidents of the joumej referred to in them, the tradi- 
tion of apostolical doctrines, the reputation of divers here- 
sies ; and when he actually made extracts firom them, using 
more diligence in his examination of this author than of 
any other. Is it to be believed that if he had found in 
them the anachronisms Saill6 pretends to have done; 
the inconsistencies with apostolic language, the offences 
against modesty, sound doctrine, truth, prudence— so ab- 
horrent &om a martyr ; such absurdities, conceits, puerili- 
ties, as are alleged, he could have ever accepted these 
Letters as the work of Ignatius, and consecrated them 
to posterity ? — Credat Jud<BU9, " I contend," continues 
Bishop Pearson, ^^ that Eusebius used such diligence and 
such judgment in examining the writings of the primitive 
Christians in which he thought apostolical traditions might 
be contained, that no one ever afterwards doubted his fidelity, 
or the writings which he pronounced genuine. The books 
which are now questioned, or which ever have been ques- 
tioned, have not his testimony to their truth. Show me a 
lapse in any other work of Eusebius, before I can believe 
it of this." 1 

The other testimony of the fowrth century produced by 
Bishop Pearson, is Chrysostom. The passage occurs in an 
Oration or Homily upon the Martyrdom of Ignatius, pro- 
nounced by him at Antioch on the anniversary af that 
event. It is as follows: — "When he heard that this 
manner of punishment awaited him, ' Would I might enjoy,' 
said he, * those wild beasts, for so do lovers suffer with 
satisfaction anything for those they love,' " iy^ rSiv Otipimp 
€K€wo>p ovaifiTfVyTKeyt, Now this very sentiment, in as nearly 
the same words as possible, is found in Ignatius' Epistle to 
the Homans, as we have it, ovaifAtiv r&v Brfpimv r&v ifxol ^oifuurm 
luvav. But Daill6 would have it believed that it was first 
uttered aloud by Ignatius when at £ome, at the time he 
suffered; and that, having been put upon record in the 

* Pearson, Yind. Ignat. p. 123. 
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History op " Acts " of his Martyrdom, it was appropriated 
out of that document by Chrysostom, and not out of the 
Epistle. To which Bishop Pearson replied, that the genuine 
" Acts " did not contain the sentiment, but those ** Acts " 
only which were of a later date than Chrysostom, and were, 
in fact, compiled out of the Epistles themselves. But^ 
besides all this, the latter part of the clause in Chrysostom, 
which says that " lovers suffer with satisfaction anything 
for those whom they love," evidently contains an allusion 
to another passage in the same Epistle of Ignatius to the 
Eomans, "my love hath been crucified," o c/a^^ epwr faravparai. 
These, however, are by no means the only passages in the 
Epistles of Ignatius to which Chrysostom may be considered 
to allude. So that if, by any violence of criticism, the im- 
pugners of the Letters could destroy the effect of these 
palpable quotations — for such they seem — would they, even 
then, have disposed of the argument from St. Chrysostom ? 
On the contrary, this Homily abounds in verbal resem- 
blances to short phrases in the Epistles, as now extant, far 
too close to be accidental, but which it would be out of 
place to bring forward here in detail. 

I will not pursue the eMernal testimony to the genuine- 
ness of these Epistles further, through the subsequent suc- 
cession of centuries, over which Bishop Pearson carries it ; 
but turn for a moment longer to the internal evidence for 
the same, which constitutes the second part of Bishop 
Pearson's great work. 

To this, however, it is much more difficult to do justice 
without entering into it more largely than my limits permit ; 
for it is full to overflowing of the most masterly arguments 
on a variety of topics, which bear more or less on the ques- 
tion, and display the vast magazine of scholarship, and the 
perfect command over it, possessed by this distinguished 
divine. 

In general, then, Bishop Pearson contends, that the 
Epistles, according to our own copies, savour, throughout of 
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the times of the r6al Ignatius, *. e, the' be^nning of the 
second centiirj, and that there is nothing in them relating 
to heresies newly appearing, or to the manners and institu- 
tions of the Primitive Christians, or to the rites established 
after the age of Ignatius, or to usages ecclesiastical, which 
betrays a later origin. 

^ Thus the order of Bishops is distinctly asserted as 
superior to the other two orders, but no extravagant honours 
or faculties are assigned to them ; none of those titles of 
dignity which became so common afterwards ; no mention 
of KaBebpM^ or ecclesiastical splendour of any kind ; no one 
episcopal seat represented as having a prerogative over 
others : no obedience beyond that which was necessary for 
the prevention of schism and promotion of unity ; no de- 
pression of the order below them, the JPresh/fers ; on the 
contrary, though a distinct order, described as next and 

near to them, GtovpentaraTov et d^iopSfiaaroVy et Tov Qtov &(tov 
irp€(rptfT€piov, and the like phrases occurring frequently. The 
same may be observed with respect to the Deacons. In 
these Epistles they are addressed by the bishops with 
singular affection and friendship ; * but by the end of the 
third, or beginning of the fourth century (the date of the 
Epistles, according to Daill6), the deacons had become of 
comparatively little account. 

^ Again, the simple nature of the heresies attacked in 
these Epistles, argues them to have been written before 
those divisions had multiplied. There were two heresies 
which prevailed in the first century ; either of them op- 
posed to the other : that of the DocetcB, set on foot by 
Simon, which went to subvert the humanity of Christ ; and 
that of the Ehionites^ which went to destroy his divinity. 
Of the former, Jerome says, " that even whilst the Apostles 

' Pearson, Vind. Ignat. ii. p. 5. 

» Vind. Ignat. ii. p. 220. Svi/dovXot /nov, Philadelph. § 4. 'Oi e/iol 
yXvKVTaroi, Magnes. § 6. 
' Vind. Ignat. ii, p. 6. 
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were living, and the blood of Christ had been recently shed 
in Judaea, his body was asserted to be a phantom." Of the 
other he says, " that John the Apostle, the last of the 
Evangelists, was requested by the Bishops of Asia to write 
his gospel against Cerinthus and other heretics, and the 
dogmas of the Ebionites, who maintain that Christ did not 
exist before Mary." * The first of these heresies, that of 
the DocetsB, Ignatius refutes in his Epistles to the peo- 
ple of Smyrna and of Tralles ; the other, that of the 
Ebionites, in his Epistles to Polycarp, the Ephesians, the 
Magnesians, and the Philadelphians. No other heresy does 
he t(mch besides these two ; and whatever he says of any 
heretical doctrine may be referred to one or other of 
these. 

2 Furthermore, the writer of these Epistles speaks of 
spiritual gifts as then prevailing in the Church ; lays claim 
to occasional communications of the Spirit, which later 
writers do not; seldom quotes the G-ospels, but often 
alludes to the Epistles of St. Paul, which were recognized 
in the Churches much sooner than the Gospels, and of 
which there were not the same number of counterparts. 

Neither, again, is there that savour of Gentile learning 
in them, which discovers itself in writers after him ; but 
rather a simple, earnest manner, and a soul panting for 
martyrdom. 

^Bishop Pearson now produces numerous instances of 
spurious works betraying themselves by some inadvertent 
step in the chronology, and argues that the Epistles of 
Ignatius would have been betrayed in this manner, had 
they been other than genuine. He contends that in these 
Epistles of Ignatius, according to our shorter copies of 
them, there is nothing to lead us to believe that they 
were written after' the tenth yecvr of Trajcm ; whereas the 
longer or interpolated Epistles (a fact which strengthens 
the argument) present many violations of date, of the 

' Pearson, Vind. Ignat. ii. p. 7. * Ibid. p. 8. ' Ibid. p. 9. 
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ways of Ignatius, and of bis language.^ And it is to these 
inconsistencies that Daill6 draws our attention in manj 
of his strictures, though the passages on which he founds 
them are noted in red ink, as interpolations, according to 
his manuscript. Thus he alleges that the author of these 
Epistles, in the Epistle to the people of Tralles (§ ad.), 
speaks of Basilides, Theodotus, and Cleobulus ; and yet 
that these heretics did not flourish till after the martyr- 
dom of Ignatius. But the truth is, that none of these 
names appear in the shorter, but all of them in the inter- 
polated or larger Epistle, and in that only ; and if Daille 
further contends, as he does, that, apart from the name 
(as of Theodotus, for instance), the substance of the argu- 
ment in the Epistle proves that its author must have been 
acquainted with the heresy of which, at any rate, Theodo- 
tus was the propagator, and therefore betrays that he lived 
afber Theodotus, Bishop Pearson replies, that the heresy of 
Theodotus was, in the main, the same as the heresy of 
Ebion, which was of a date quite early enough to have 
fsJlen under the animadversion of the genuine Ignatius.^ 

A similar objection taken by Daille to the notice of 
the other heresy, that which held the body of Jesus to 
be unreal, which occurs in the Epistles of Ignatius (as in 
that to the people of Smyrna, § ii.), meets with a similar 
answer from Bishop Pearson. 

Daill6 ascribes that dogma to Satuminus, who lived afber 
the true Ignatius ; but the heresy itself, says Pearson,^ was 
older than Satuminus, having been disseminated by Me- 
nander, from whom indeed Satuminus received it ; and even 
by Simon before him ; so that the mention of the heresy 
did not necessarily imply that the writer of the Epistles 
lived after Satuminus. 

But Daille has yet a more formidable objection of the 
same kind to produce.'^ In the shorter or nninterpolated 

* Pearson, Vind. Ignat. ii. pp. 14, 15. ^ Ibid. p. 22. 

3 Ibid. p. 24. * Ibid. p. 26. 
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Letter to the Magnesians (§ viii.), is the following 
phrase : — " There is one Q-od who hath manifested Him- 
self by Jesus Christ, his Son, who is his eternal "Word, , 
not proceeding from Silence" ovk dno 2iyrjs npoeXOav. In 
the corresponding place in the interpolated Epistle the 
passage runs thus : — ** Who is his Word, not effuhle, but 
substantial, for He is not the voice of articulate speech, 
but the generated substance of the Divine energy," where, 
it is to be observed, an allusion to the procession of the 
Word from Silence is suppressed. Daill6 maintains that 
the interpolator had his reason for making this change: 
that being anxious to save the credit of the pretended 
Ignatius, and aware that his expression of the "Word 
proceeding from Silence " belonged to the school of Va- 
lentinus, who was later than Ignatius, he gave a different 
turn to the sentence. This flimsy hypothesis of Daille, 
that the interpolator did his work upon these Epistles on 
the principle of concealing those flaws in the originals 
which would have proved them spurious, draws from 
Bishop Pearson his own avowal of the utter absence of 
all plan or purpose in the nature of the interpolations,^ 
proofs of which he gives ; and accordingly he laughs to 
scorn the notion that the interpolator should have busied 
himself about covering the nakedness of the pseudo-Igna- 
tius, or should have suppressed all mention of the phrase 
*' the Word proceeding out of Silence " (an error reproved 
in the Epistle to the Magnesians), because the error itself 
savoured of Valentinus, who lived after Ignatius, and so 
any allusion to such a heresy would have been an ana- 
chronism. 

With respect to the argument itself on the StyiJ, or 
procession of the Word from Silence, a dogma, as I have 
said, condemned in the Epistle to the Magnesians, Bishop 
Pearson contends,^ first, that it has no special relation to 
the heresy of Valentinus, but is levelled exclusively against 
* PearsoD, Vind. Ignat ii. p. 27. ^ Ibid, p. 33. 
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the Ehionitea, in which there would be no anachronism ; 
that the paragraph immediately preceding the phrase in 
question clearly relates to the Ebionites, and also the one 
immediately succeeding (§ ix.) ; that, therefore, the pas- 
sage in dispute must relate to the Ebionites also ; that 
the expression ovk. anb lirfis npoeXOoiv, as applied to the 
"Word, was sitnply intended to be opposed to the notiou 
that there was a time when the Word did not exist 
(which was what the Ebionites taught), and had no deeper 
meaning ; the term Silence simply suggested by the term 
Word, since the utterance of a word breaks a silence, and 
cannot exist so long as there is silence ; and, on the whole, 
that the phrase ovk djr6 liyfjs npoeXB^if is merely a sequel to 
the phrase \6yos atbios, which went before it — ^both the one 
and the other spoken of the Son of Gk)d. Moreover, that 
had the writer of the Epistle been contemplating the 
heresy of Yalentinus when he penned the passage in ques- 
tion, he would not have used the expression arr6 ^yrjg 

irpocX^cbv, but CK ^lyrjs npo^e^rifiivos, Trpo/SejSX^o-^af, and not 

vpo€\$€lv, being the technical term of the Yalentinians, 
and npo^Xai the projection of their Moua, 

Pearson argues, secondly, that Yalentinus and his fol- 
lowers did not, in fact, hold the doctrine that the "Word 
proceeded from Silence;^ but this they held, that 'Sods was 
projected from Bythus and Silence, and therefore that he 
knew Bythus, and was equal to him ; but that Bythus and 
Silence refused to generate any more ^ons, and, therefore, 
that NoOp was called their only-begotten. However, in 
order that other ^ons might be projected, Sovs was made 
^Apxv and the Eather, and from him proceeded the Word, 
who, not being of Bythus and Silence, was inferior to 
Bythus, and knew him not, and was called a blind ^on. 
Erom all which it appears that, according to the school of 
Yalentinus, the Word cannot be said to come of Bythus or 
Silence. 

' PearsoD, Vind. Ignat. ii. p. 45. 
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This part of Bishop Pearson's argument, I may observe^ 
though very good in itself, will be scarcely intelligible 
to those who have not made themselves acquainted with 
IrensBus, who is chiefly occupied in stating and refuting 
these notions of Yalentinus and of his school. 

But Bishop Pearson shows, thirdly, that these heretical 
opinions of Yalentinus were not original in him ; but that 
he had revived those which had lain dormant, and which 
might, very possibly, therefore, be known to Ignatius, 
being, in fact, the opinions of the ancient Q-nostics. 

' And fourthly, to make his argument quite triumphant, 
Pearson demonstrates that it was extremely probable Ya- 
lentinus puts forth his doctrine at such a period as was 
actually consistent with Ignatius having a knowledge of it 
before he wrote his Letters. 

. Hitherto we have found Daille seeking for anachronisms 
among the heresies mentioned in these Epistles. He does 
not confine his argument, however, to these.* 

First, the following passage occurs in the Epistle to the. 
people of Smyrna (§ vi.) : " Let no man .deceive himself; 
both things in heaven, and the glorious angels, and rulers 
iapxovT€s)y visible and invisible, unless they believe in the. 
blood of Christ, are under condemnation." There is an 
allusion, according to Daille, in these " rulers visible," to 
Constantius, or his son Constantino, of whose conversion 
there might be some expectation.^ Now, Constantius. 
was not Emperor till a.d. 304, nor Constantino till a.d. 306. 
" But," replies Pearson, " surely &pxopT€£ may mean any; 
magistrates whatever, even ecclesiastical authorities, and 
there is no need whatever to construe it of Constantino." 
Again, in the Epistle to the Bomans, it is said of Ignatius, 
that he " is bound to ten leopards " (§ v.), a company of 
soldiers being meant by that term. Now Bochart, in his 
Hierozoicon, incidentally objects to the authority of these. 

* Pearson, Vind. Ignat, ii. p. 74. ' Ibid. p. 89. ' Ibid. p. 90. 
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Epistles, on the ground that leopardus was not a word in 
use till the time of Constantino ; and Daill6 adopts his ob- 
jection without acknowledgment.^ But Pearson shows the 
contrary : camelopardm being used by Pliny and Varro ; 
and he brings passages from- authors anterior to Constan- 
tine, who employ the term leopardus itself; or contempo- 
rary with Constantino, whose use of it marks it to haye 
been then familiar. 

Another fact on which Daille builds an argument is, that 
Ignatius quotes writings which are apocryphal ; a proceed- 
ing disrespectful, he conceives, to Scripture; as in the 
following passage (Ep. Ad SmymsBOS, § iii.) : — " And when 
he came to those about Peter, he said unto them. Hold roe, 
handle me, and see that I am not an unembodied spirit." 
" Now, these words," says Daille, " he had jfrom the He- 
brew Q-ospel, which is apocryphal." " Perhaps so," replies 
Pearson, " but Eusebius, Jerome, and Theodoret have all 
noticed these words of Ignatius, without considering that 
any slight was passed upon Scripture by them ; or suspect- 
ing that they were unworthy of the martyr. Nay, in 
another place, Jerome not only refers to a paragraph in 
this G-ospel according to the Hebrews, which Ignatius 
had quoted, but sanctions his application of it, by adding, 
that if you did not use such testimonies for authority, you 
might use them for their antiquity, and as an evidence of 
the opinion of the Church. 

" Besides," continues Pearson, *' there are many sayings 
attributed to our Lord in the early Pathers, which are not 
now found in Scripture, but seem to be merely traditional; 
and accordingly, G-rabius adduces this very argument in 
support of the antiquity and truth of the Epistle of 
Clemens, that he quotes maxims as Christ's own, not now 
found in Scripture, as though they were sayings of his still 
held in remembrance ; and why may not Ignatius," adds 

' Pearson, Vind. Ignat. ii. p. 91. 
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Pearson, " who conversed with the Apostles and their dis* 
ciples, do the same, particularly when he had not access to 
the Scriptures hy reason of hia bonds P " 

Again,^ Daille objects to the author of the Epistles the 
extraordinary desire he evinced for martyrdom, insomuch 
that he would not permit his friends at Bome (Ep. ad Bom. 
§ iv.) to pray for his deliverance, considering this a feeling 
unbecoming Ignatius. " "What then ? " says Pearson ; 
'^ would you have an eminent champion of the ChristianB, 
when led away to death, beseech the people to intercede 
with G-od and man for him that he might be spared? 
Where will you find an example of this in the history of 
the old persecutions ? * The cry of the martyr is this,' 
saith Augustine on the 63rd Psalm, * Save my life from the 
fear of the enemy,' *. e, I pray not that the enemy may not 
slay me, but that I may not fear him if he does. More* 
over," proceeds Pearson, " when St. Paul foresaw Ihe bonds 
that awaited him, and when he was, as yet, with his friends, 
he reproves them when they would have hindered him fit)m 
going up to Jerusalem, and asks them, * What mean ye to 
weep and break mine heart ? for I am ready not to be bound 
only, but also to die at Jerusalem,' &c. And again, our 
Lord Himself, when hastening to his end, rebuked Peter 
for saying, ' Be it far from Thee, Lord ; this shall not be 
unto Thee,' with a * G^et thee behind me, Satan.' " And 
then Pearson subjoins many examples of the early martyrs 
' courting their death, and remarks on the effect it had in 
converting the spectators of such firmness to a faith which 
wrought it;^ — the case of Celerinus the Confessor, who 
says to Lucian the Confessor, in the Epistles of Cyprian 
(Ep. xxi.), " Pray that I, too, may be worthy to be crowned 
with your company " — Pete ut sim dignus et ego coronari 
cum numero vestro ; ^ — the case of Polycarp, who says] to 
the Proconsul, when he was threatening him now with the 

' PearsoD, Vind. Ignat. ii. p. 105. ' Ibid. p. 106. 

» Ibid. p. 107 
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wild beasts, and now with the fire, "Wherefore do you tarry ? 
bring what you list" — dKka ri ppabvv€is\ (l>€pe ^ ^ovXcc;'— • 
the case of Phocas, who entertained the lictors in his 
house, though they told him that they were sent to put 
Phocas to death, and promised that on the morrow he 
would show them Phocas ; and when a grave had been pre- 
pared, he stood before them, and said, " I am Phocas ;" 
and when they hesitated, he gave them courage to slay him 
by his own exhortations, and his head being severed from 
his body, he was offered up an acceptable sacrifice to 
God.« 

Daill6 finds another argument against the genuineness of 
the Epistles, in an expression which occurs in the Epistle to 
the Ephesians (§ xii.) respecting St. Paul, of whom it is 

said, Sff ^v ird(ru inurToXj fivrjiJLOv€V€i vfA&v Iv Xpior^ 'Iiycov, which, 

it would seem, Daille interpreted (for he does not himself 
speak it out), " who makes mention of you in Christ Jesus 
in aU his epistles," an assertion, ' says he, contrary to the 
fact. " But," replies Pearson, who defends his rendering 
of the Greek by quotations from Clemens Alexandrinus, 
and from other writers, " the true construction is, ' in his 
whole Epistle,' L e, throughout this Epistle to the EpTiedcms, 
an assertion in accordance with the fact;" which Pearson 
then goes on to prove by a brief anylysis of St. Paul's 
Epistle to the Ephesians, and a comparison of it with some 
other of his Epistles — one of those many incidental epi- 
sodes (so to say) with which this work abounds, and which 
argue the fulness of Pearson's own mind, and the ripeness 
of his knowledge. " The martyr's words," proceeds he, 
" are here not used loosely and frigidly, but with exactness 
and deliberation. Eor the whole Epistle to the Ephesians 
especially looks to the Ephesians themselves, to a respect 
and care for them, and transmits a most honourable 
memory of them to posterity. In other epistles, the 
Apostle often sharply reproves those to whom he writes, or 
* Acts of Polycarp, § H. ^ Pearson, Vind. Ignat ii. p. 113, 
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at least commends them sparingly or not at all ; or else he 
disputes with a good deal of latitude on things pertaining 
to his faith, or on questions that require decision. But 
here he constantly applies himself hy every means to the 
Mphesiana, and treats them as excellent Christians, as firm 
believers in the Gospel of Salvation, as sealed by the spirit 
of promise, as fellow -citizens of the saints, and of the house- 
hold of God. He often ardently prays for them, exhorts them, 
adjures them, commends them, diligently instructs all ages 
and both sexes amongst them, and everywhere betrays his 
singular affection for them. * It was with all his heart,' 
says Chrysostom, * that Paul wrote to them,' noXX^r tb€t, ry 

IlavX^ (nrovbris nphs mivovs ypafjiovTi ; ' and he is reputed 

to have imparted to them his deeper thoughts, as the per- 
sons whom he had already taught,' Xeyerai dc xal PaBvrtpa 

T&v voTjfiaTiov avTois c/iTTtorcCcat art rjhri KarrjxrjfAfvoif ; with them 

he left Timothy, so that Ignatius calls them navXov ovfifAwrraf 
(§ xii.), as being persons to whom he had communicated the 
whole counsel of God. Origen remarks (Homil. 15) a 
great difference between the Corinthians and the Ephesians : 
* See how Paul speaks to the Corinthians, " I have fed you 
with milk, and not with meat, for hitherto ye were not able 
to bear it, neither yet now are ye able ;" and accordingly, 
because they still stood in need of milk, they were only 
taught such things as children might learn : " Nevertheless, 
to avoid fornication, let every man have his own wife," Ac. ; 
" eat not things offered to idols ; all such doctrine is the 
milk of babes — of infants in Christ. But when St. Paul 
writes to the JEpliesicma he gives them solid meat. To the 
Ephesians there is no talk of fornication, nor of idolatry, 
nor of meats offered to idols.' " 

Such is the masterly disquisition on the character of St. 
Paul's Epistle to the Ephesians, into which Bishop Pearson 
is betrayed, whilst confirming the justice of the observation 
of Ignatius that Paul makes mention of them in Jesus 
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Christ in the wTu>le of that Epistlcy h irdofj cTTMrroXy, and hia 
own correctness in rendering it as he does. I haye given 
this passage in the YindicisB Ignatianse a prominence 
rather out of proportion to the general aspect of this 
ahridgment of the work, both because it furnishes so 
good an example of the affluence of this great theo- 
logian, and because it brings before my readers the light 
in which he contemplates a very leading Epistle of St, 
Paul. 

^ Another objection Daille discovers, in the author of the 
Epistles pretending that he had seen Christ after his resur- 
rection. So he translates 'Eyw yap fiera TTjv dvaaratriv iv trapid. 
avTov oJta KainurTeva Svra (Smym. § iii.), for such he shows 
to be the true reading of the passage. "Now," says 
Pearson, " oi8a is one thing, tldoif another. * I hnovo^ is the 
construction of the phrase, and not ' I saw.' ^ I know that 
He existed in the flesh even after his Resurrection, and I 
believe that He yet exists in it.' " But, argues Daill6, Jerome 
translates it as though tl^ov had been the reading. " True," 
says Pearson, " but Jerome was a careless translator, even 
on his own confession," and then he gives many instances 
of his negligence in these very Epistles. Still, contends 
Daille, the sense Jerome assigns to the word is the true 
sense, for there was a report that Ignatius had seen Christ, 
and whence could it be derived but from this passage in the 
Epistle ? Pearson rejoins, that the report was of a nature 
which did not apply to the passage in question. The passage 
is, that Ignatius saw Christ in the flesh after his Eesurreo- 
tion ; the report is, that Ignatius was one of the little 
children whom the Disciples would not suffer to come unto 
Christ, but whom He took up in his arms ; and Pearson 
considers the fable to have been founded on the surname 
given to Ignatius, QctxjySpos, a surname which was far older 
than the legend, the legend itself not being to be traced 

* Pearson, Vind. Ignat. ii, p. 120, 
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beyond Anastasius the Librarian, who lived about the end 
of the ninth century.* ^But there is another objection to 
the genuineness of these Epistles advanced by DaiUe, 
which he calls his FaTmary one, and considers the weightiest 
of all, viz. that the Apostles made no distinction between 
bishops and presbyters, nor yet the immediate followers of 
the Apostles, i.e, for the first two centuries no such distinc« 
tion subsisted ; it began, he contends, in the third ; there- 
fore, the Epistles which profess to date in the beginning of 
the second century, and yet affirm this distinction, cannot 
be genuine. 

Pearson, however, maintains that the distinction is found 
in the writings of the second century. In the Acts of 
Ignatius, for instance, where it is said, that on '' landing at 
Smyrna, Ignatius hastened to the house of Polycarp, the 
Bishop, his fellow-disciple ; " ^ and again, " that the cities 
and Churches of Asia welcomed the Saint through their 
Bishops, Briests, and Beacons,*^ — (Ibid,) And again, in 
the letter of Adrian to the Consul Servianus : " Lli qui 
Serapin colunt, Christiana sunt, et devoti sunt Serapi, qui 
se Christi Episcopos dicunt. Nemo illic archisynagogup 
JudsBorum, nemo Samarites, nemo Christianorum Bres^ 
hyter, non mathematicus, non aruspex, non aliptes."^ 
Again, Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth, in a letter to the 
ChTirch of Gortyna, speaks of Philip, their bishop; in 
another, to the Church of Amastris, of Palma, their 
bishop ; in another, to the Church of Gnossians, of Piny- 
tus, their bishop.^ Other authorities he gives, and amongst 
them the Apostolical Canons, very many of which, he says, 
appear to have been written in the second century. And 
though he admits that in the Apostles' time there may 
seem to be some confusion in the names of bishop and 

^ PearsoD, Yind* Ignat. ii. p. 148, c. zii. ' Ibid. p. 156. 

3 Martyr. St Ignat § 8. 

* Flav. Vospiscus in Satumino, c. -vii. et viii. See Lardner, vii,p. 364. 
s Houth, Beliq. Sacr. i. p. 169 ; Euseb. Ecd. Hist iv. c. 23. 
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presbyter, yet Theodoret, he observes, accounts for it as 
follows : — In the age of the Apostles themselyes, there 
were three orders in the Church ; bishops, then called also 
apostles ; presbyters, sometimes called by that name, and 
sometimes by the name of bishops; and deacons; — ^but 
afterwards, the name of apostles being strictly confined to 
those who were such, and expiring with them, the name of 
bishops was given to the priests of the first order; and 
that of presbyters to those of the second order : the name 
of apostles having ceased to be given to priests of the first 
order before the martyrdom of Ignatius. Thus, according 
to Theodoret, bishops and presbyters were distinguished, 
both in office and name, under Ignatius. 

^ "Moreover, the testimony of Jerome," he adds, "to 
the existence of the three orders in the Church before the 
martyrdom of Ignatius, is express." In a letter to Eva- 
grius, he writes, " that we may know the apostolical tradi- 
tion, taken from the Old Testament, even that as Aaron, 
his sons, and the Levites were in the temple, so should 
there be bishops and presbyters, and deacons in the 
Church." And again, on St. Matthew (c. xxiii.), he says, 
" which the Apostles also did, ordaining presbyters and 
bishops in every province." And once more, in his com- 
mentary upon Titus, " before that, by the instigation of the 
devil, there were parties in religion, and it was said, I am 
of Paul, I of ApoUos, and I of Cephas, the Churches were 
governed by a common council of presbyters ; but when 
each man thought those whom he had himself baptized his 
own, not Christ's, it was decreed throughout the whole 
world, that one of the presbyters should be elected to pre- 
side over all the rest, to whom the whole care of the 
Church should belong, and thus the seeds of schism should 
be taken away." And again — that " afterwards one was 
elected, as a remedy against schism, lest every one drawing 
partisans to himself, should split the Church of Christ in 

^ Eouth, Beliq. Sacr. i. p. 176. 
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pieces. Tor that at Alexandria, from Mark, the Evange- 
list, even to Heraclas and Dionysius, Bishops, the Freshy- 
ters always named one out of their body to be placed in a 
higher rank, as Bishop." 

"This, then," says Pearson, "was, without all doubt, 
the opinion of Jerome, that although in the writings of 
the Apostles, particularly whilst Peter and Paul flourished, 
no difference was to be found, as appeared to him, between 
those called bishops and presbyters ; yet, that towards the 
end of the Apostles' time, a little before the death of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, or certainly before the death of 
St. John, it was decreed throughout all the world, that one 
man should be set above the rest, to whom the whole care 
of the Church should belong, and who should be called 
peculiarly the Bishop,^* 

Such Jerome represents to be the primitive apostolical 
tradition;^ such the remedy provided against schisms, 
which had already broken out, whilst the Apostles were 
alive ; such the clear testimony borne by St. Mark himself, 
with respect to Alexandria ; and, accordingly, in the cata- 
logues of the presidents of all the Churches which Jerome 
thenceforward gives, he calls them all Bishops. "Thus, 
all those," continues Pearson, " who have represented the 
names of Bishop and Presbyter as confounded in the 
writings of the Apostles, have at the same time taught,^ 
that either from the very first, or during the lifetime of 
Peter and Paul, or before the beginning of the second 
century, and whilst St. John was stiU living, there were 
three orders and degrees in the Church." 

On these and on other grounds, which he advances, 
Pearson does not hesitate to affirm, that when Ignatius 
speaks of bishops as a first, and of presbyters as a second 
order, he uses those words in the sense familiarly attached 
to them in his own day, or in the sense in which they were 
usod in the ecclesiastical laws. 

* Pearson, Vind, Ignat, ii. p. 177, ' Ibid, p. 178. 
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^ Lastly, with respect to the language of the Epistle 
which Daille contends contains words in bad taste, words 
employed in peculiar senses, words repeated again and 
again, words novel and bombastic, words not compounded 
according to strict rule and analogy, whilst he denounces 
the inscriptions as clumsy imitations of those of St. Paul, 
Pearson regards them as objections of no weight what- 
ever, and which, if admitted, could in no possible way 
vitally affect the genuineness of the Letters. Por who is 
to say what perfection or imperfection of style was to be 
expected in the real Ignatius ? However they serve the 
good turn of drawing out Pearson, who sifts them with all 
the patience of the great scholar which he was ; and, in so 
doing, takes opportunities of clearing up difficulties in his 
author, and of developing general features of classical and 
ecclesiastical Greek, very well worth the close attention of 
every theological student ; ^ giving proof, as he goes along, 
of the wide compass over which his reading had ranged, 
and the critical eye which he had exercised upon it. And 
having now " scattered the rear " of his antagonist's argu- 
ment, he concludes with the observation, that "all who 
delight to give honour even to the presbyter, will find the 
dignity of that order nowhere better sustained than in 
these Epistles ; and that they wiU. nowhere discover that 
order established with reverence, where they do not dis- 
cover also the prerogative of the bishop." 

Such is a sketch of Bishop Pearson's argument for the 
authority of the Epistles of Ignatius; made, however, I 
am aware, in a manner that must be far from satis&ctory 
to those who are intimately acquainted with the work itself 
which contains it: for in any attempt at abridgment of 
reasoning so close and consecutive, the party undertaking 
it must find out the constraint of his position, '^ SBstuat 
infelix angusto limite," and must regret that he cannot 
carry away with him the conviction of his readers, in the 
^ PearsOD, Yind. Ignat. ii. p. 189. ' Ibid. c. ziy. p. 9. 
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manner wliicli the cause, if properly pleaded, would warrant 
him to expect. 

After this powerful vindication of the genuineness of 
the Epistles, the controversy slept, till the discovery of 
certain Syriac MSS. in the present century revived it.^ 
These MSS. consist of the three Epistles, to Polycarp, the 
Ephesians, and the Eomans, together with some other 
Syriac treatises containing extracts from the Epistles of 
Ignatius. They were discovered in a monastery in the 
desert of Nitria in Egypt, by Mr. Tattam, in the years 
1838, 1839, and 1841. 

These three Epistles were found to exhibit a much 
shorter text even than that of the short Epistles as pre- 
viously known in the G-reek ; and as many of the passages 
thus eliminated were amongst the strongest testimonies to 
the authority of the Bishop in the age of Ignatius, which 
are to be found in these Epistles, it is not a matter for 
wonder that, in days like our own, the new text should be 
hailed with great satisfaction by many, and every effort 
made to recommend and sustain it. 

Accordingly, it has been contended that the three Epis- 
tles now discovered in the Syriac are all of the seven that 
we can pronounce genuine; and that the text of these 
three, brief as it is, is the genuine text. 

On the other hand, it is maintained, that the circum- 
stances of the case will be best accounted for by consider- 
ing the contents of the MSS. an abridgment of the shorter 
Epistles, as we have long possessed them ; some of them 
omitted in it : and the substance of those which are pro- 
duced, greatly curtailed. In defence of this latter hypo- 
thesis, it is argued, that if we are now to conclude the 
three Epistles only, viz. that to Polycarp, that to the 
Ephesians, and that to the Bomans, genuine, because these 
three are all which appear in the Syriac MSS. brought 
from Nitria, it would have been necessary to conclude in 
1839 that one of them only, viz. that to Polycarp, was 

M 2 
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genuine; the budget of MSS. brought to England bj 
Mr. Tattam on his first expedition containing no others; 
that if a second excursion produced the other two, there is 
no reason why a third to the same, or some other monas- 
tery, might not produce the remaining four; that at all 
events it is very premature to affirm that, because three 
Epistles have turned up, there are only three in the 
world. 

Purther, that there is an Armenian version, printed at 
Constantinople in 1783, made from a St/riac version, whid 
is found to contain not only the seven Epistles ordinarily 
accepted, but six more universally rejected ; that if, there- 
fore, we are to regulate our canon of the Ignatian Epistles 
by Syriac MSS., we ought to receive thirteen instead of 
three.^ 

Moreover, that there are several short quotations from 
the Greek Epistle to the Ephesians in Polycarp's Epistle 
to the Fhilippians which are not found in the Syriae text 
of that Epistle of Ignatius, and several others from others 
of Ignatius' Epistles in the Greek also found in Polycarp's 
Epistle to the Fhilippians, where the Epistles themselves 
are wanting in the Syriac. 

That there is a passage in Clemens Alexandiinus re- 
lating to the star which appeared at the Epiphany, that has 
all the look of being copied from one in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians ; but though the passage is in the Greek, it is 
not in the Syriac text. 

That there is another in TertuUian (De Came Christi, 
c. V.) which has a similar correspondence with another in 
the same Epistle to the Ephesians ; but it is in the Greek 
text, and not in the Syriac, that it is found. 

That there is a passage in Eusebius which seems to refer 

to one in the Epistle to the Trallians ; but the Epistle to 

the Trallians exists in the Greek, and not in the Syriae : 

that the same Eusebius says, Ignatius wrote his Epistle to 

* Qaarterlj Beview, No. clzxy. p. 74 ; Petermann. 
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the Ephesians and to the Bomans from Smyrna, whilst he 
was staying with Polycarp ; but no mention is made of 
Smyrna in the Syriac, though it is in the Greek ; that he 
further says, Ignatius wrote his Epistle to Polycarp from 
Troaa, and in that Epistle commended to his friend's care 
his own Church at Antioch ; both which circumstances are 
manifest in the G-reek, but neither of them in the Syriac 
version.^ 

That in St. Chrysostom there are a great many short 
quotations from the G-reek text of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, not one of which is to be met with in the 
Syriac. 

It is further objected, that the same collection of Syriac 
MSS. which supplies the texts of the three Epistles, con- 
tains certain other Syriac works which, in turn, supply 
references to the same three Epistles, but that the corre- 
sponding passages in the two cases are not identical. What 
confidence, then, it is said, can we have in the text of the 
three Epistles being the true text? Is not the sound 
conclusion rather, that as the Syriac texts in the two cases 
differ, they are both of them translations, loose or abridged, 
of the original text, the Q-reek P 

Nay, more : it is perceived that some of the quotations 
from the three Epistles contained in these tracts are not 
found in the Syriac copies of these Epistles at all, whereas 
they are all found in the G-reek.^ 

To the argument that the context of the Syriac Epistles 
runs smooth from beginning to end, exhibiting no chasms, 
gaps, or mutilations of any kind, it is replied, that if this 
were true, the reasoning is of little worth ; for that these 
Epistles are evidently written as the thoughts arose in the 
writer's mind, without any consecutive order, and therefore 
without any chain to break, as may be said, indeed, of 
almost all letters. But that, in this instance, the fact itself 
admits of dispute ; for that passages in the Syriac may be 
> English Review, yiii. p. 331. ' English Beview. 
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pointed out, where previous matters seem to be referred to, 
which do, indeed, exist in the G-reek^ but which do not in 
the Sjriac.^ 

That on the whole, therefore, the hypothesis that these 
Syriac Epistles are an epitome of the Greek, is far more 
probable than that the G-reek Epistles are the others 
interpolated ; more especially as it was far from uncom- 
mon for abridgments to be made of early Christian writers, 
however the editor of the Syriac Epistles may deny it.* 
Novatianus is said to have abridged TertuUian ; Prosper, 
Augustin ; Eucherius, Cassian ; Bede, Isidore ; and many 
other instances of the same kind might be given.^ 

To some other suggestions of Mr. Cureton, the editor of 
these Syriac Epistles, and their champion, it is alleged, it is 
difficult to reply, because it is difficult to see how they bear 
on the question ; as that the Syriac was the national 
language of Ignatius ; for what is this to the purpose, if it 
is not contended, even by Mr. Cureton, that the Syriac was 
the tongue in which the original Epistles were written ? 
and, enamoured as he is of his new text, he has not the 
boldness to make this assertion ;^ though, indeed, the fact 
itself is disputable. Ignatius was probably a Eoman ; the 
name the same as Egnatiup, which often occurs in Cicero, 
Tacitus, and elsewhere ; and he was probably sent to IU)me 
for execution, as being a citizen of Some. Moreover, 
Antioch was a Q-recian colony. Theophilus and Chrysostom 
did not write in Syriac ; indeed, the latter expressly tells 
us, that those in his time who spoke this language were the 
more illiterate inhabitants of the country:^ and as fop the 
Syriac form which he discovers in certain Greek compounds, 
wliich he adduces, he forgets that the G-reek Testament 
furnishes the same in nearly all the cases. 

* English Review, viii. p. 331 ; Quarterly Review, clxxv. p. 92. 

' Quarterly Review, clxxv. pp. 79, 80. ' Churton, Pre£ p. xv. 

* Churton, Pref. p. xiv. ; Corp. Ignat. p. 278. 
^ Chrysostom, Homil. xix. : Ad Pop. Antioch. 
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It should seeha, therefore, that the authority of the 
Ignatian Epistles, as read in the shorter copies in the 
G-reek, remains, at least, where it was when Bishop Pearson 
took leave of the controversy on the subject ; or, if altered 
at all, improved, since these MSS. bear testimony that at a 
very early period, not later than the beginning* of the sixth 
century,^ there were translations of these Epistles into the 
Syriac : translations which, taken as abridgments, confirm 
pur Greek text, and add another strand to the cord of 
evidence by which the truth of these Epistles is bound up. 

And now to return to our narrative of persecution, after 
a digression prompted by its history under Trajan. Ignatius, 
having dispatched these letters on the road, after being 
disappointed of landing at Futeoli, and pursuing the track 
oi St. Paul, by a contrary wind, reached the Tiber, and so 
arrived at Bome. Here, whilst all the brethren kneeled 
about him, he offered up prayers to the Saviour for the 
Churches, for quiet times', and for mutual peace and love • 
and was then led into the amphitheatre. The wild beasts 
speedily did their office ; but a few of the larger bones of 
their victim remaining, they were gathered up by the friends 
who had accompanied him on his last journey, and were 
conveyed by them to Antioch, to be deposited in the 
Church.' 

* Cureton's Ancient Syriao Version, p. Izxxvii. 
' Acta Martyiii St Ignat. 
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CHAPTEE Xll. 

Persecutions of the Christians in the Beign of Hadrian* — The Defen<se8 
of Christianity, or Apologies. — Tertullian's Apology a Specimen.-^ 
Origen the first Writer on the Evidences of Christianity. 

I Kow proceed to the annals of persecution in tbe reign of 
Hadrian, the successor of Trajan. Hadrian, perhaps, is not 
to be ranked amongst the princes who waged war directly 
against the Christians. Tertullian indeed expressly ezempte 
him from that class ;* and the report which prevailed, how- 
ever groundless, that he had an intention to deify Jesns 
Christ, and build Him a temple, at any rate proves that he 
was not regarded as unfriendly to them.' Still the proceed- 
ings against them which had been carried on under Trajan, 
were not discontinued under him; the law which made 
Christianity a capital offence not being altered, and the 
populace exasperated against them as bitterly as before. 
It is true they were not to be sought for — ^the rescript from 
Trajan to Pliny secured them this boon — ^but if brought 
before the magistrate and convicted, they were to be 
punished. Here, however, was latitude enough left for 
their maltreatment, a latitude of which the mob was quite 
ready to take advantage, however little the Emperor him- 
self might personally desire it. But the populace, we may 
perceive, was by this time beginning to beard the Q-ovem- 
ment, and to expect that whatever was their pleasure 
should be obeyed. The Apology of Tertullian, written 
some fifty years later than this period, which complains so 
loudly of the wrongs done to the Christians, was probably 

* Tertullian, Apolog. § 5. ' Lampridios, c. 43. 
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composed under a Prince (Severus) who would have pro- 
tected them had he been able.^ But whilst he was engaged 
in his Parthian wars, the multitude, presuming upon his 
occupation and absence, dealt with the Christians as the 
sanguinary edicts on their statute-books, and their own pas- 
sions which seconded those edicts, prescribed ; laughing to 
scorn any qualification of their severity which might happen 
to be attempted by the reigning Prince. So does it seem to 
have fared with Hadrian. He was one of the most locomo- 
tive of the Emperors of Eome ; ** his life was almost a 
perpetual journey," ^ there was not a province in his vast 
empire which he had not visited. However well disposed^ 
or at least indifferent, he might be to the Christians, his 
irregular residence at head-quarters must have introduced 
laxity into his government, and have given occasion, in all 
probability, to those who sought it, for acting against the 
Christians on their own account. Certain it is that they 
did so ; and when the sports of the amphitheatre drew the 
multitude together, and stimulated their thirst for blood, 
a cry of " Christianos ad leones " was wont to be raised, 
which the magistrates found it difficult to restrain. Ac- 
cordingly Serenius G-ranianus, a Proconsul of Asia, moved 
by the gross injustice of such proceedings, actually appealed 
to the Emperor on behalf of these victims of popular ran- 
cour. The answer of Hadrian to this appeal is on record, 
addressed, however, not to Q-ranianus, but to Minucius 
Fundanus, his successor, a circumstance perhaps significant 
in itself of the delay in the transaction of business which 
the migratory habits of the Emperor occasioned, and the 
slow pace at which the redress of wrongs could be pro- 
cured. An answer, it may be added, which, it would 
appear from a fragment of Melito's, was not communicated 
to Fundanus only, but " to many others,*' by which may 
probably be meant the governors of provinces in general.^ 

* Tertnllian, Ad Soap, § 4 : Oomp. Bp, Eaje's Tertullian, p. 53. 
' Mr, Gibbon. • Routh, Reliq. Sacr. i. p. 112. 
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It was to the effect tbat parties were at liberty to take 
measures against the Christians after a legal manner, and 
before a proper tribunal, but not to assail them with impor- 
tunate cries and clamour.^ Neither were they to escape 
without severe punishment if the charge proved to be 
malicious.* So long as the laws of Nero were unrepealed, 
n rescript such as this could have simply served as a mani- 
festation that the emperor himself had no wish that the 
Christians should be hunted to the death.* The clause which 
threatened the false and vindictive accusers with retribution 
was plausible, but not calculated to defeat the denunciation 
against the Christians, made, not by individuals, but by 
the shouts of irresponsible multitudes in the amphitheatre. 
Temperament might have dictated this edict, such as it was, 
or some sense of justice, or possibly (for Hadrian was an 
investigator of curious questions) the perusal of the written 
" Defences of Christianity " which now began to appear. 
Two vindications of it of this kind were addressed to him : 
the one by Quadratus, perhaps a Bishop of Athens ; the 
other by Aristides, a distinguished Christian of the same 
place, each of whom took advantage of the Emperor's 
sojourn in that capital, to put their arguments into his 
hands. Unfortunately a few fragments only of these 
documents survive. But as they are the first of a class 
which afterwards became numerous under the name of 
Apologies, and which contributed largely to make the 
character of Christianity better known, and to mitigate 
persecution, it may be well to set before you a general idea of 
them. This perhaps may be best done, as they are pretty uni- 
form in their plan, by giving a brief analysis of one of 

* Justin Mart. Apolog. § 68. 

* It would seem from the case of ApoUonius (Euseb. Eccl. Hist v. 
c. 21), that sometimes the punishment of the informer was capital ; in 
that instance, the accuser as well as the accused was put to death ; the 
former, Karh fiaaiKiKbp Spov, which imperial edict must have been this, 
though the case is here proved against the Christian, 

' See Mosheim, De Bebus Christianorum, p. 236, note. 
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them : and that which I will select, though in so doing I 
shall anticipate a little, shall be the Apology of Tertullian, 
by far the most remarkable of those which have come down 
to our times. The title itself of Apology, which means a 
Defence before a Judge, and which originated perhaps as 
to the primitive application of it, in the term used by St. 
Paul with reference to his three Defences, that before 
FeUx,^ that before the Jews,^ and that before Agrippa,^ 
is ominous of the position in which the Christians were 
standing in these dangerous days. That of Tertullian was 
written at Carthage, probably, as I have said, imder the 
reign of Severus, and is addressed, not, perhaps, in this in- 
stance to the Emperor, but to the governors of proconsular 
Asia. It begins with remonstrating against the practice 
which obtained of condemning the Christians unheard. 
Evil, says he, naturally shrinks from scrutiny ; Christianity 
courts it. If Christians are the criminals they are said to 
be, let them, at least, be put upon a level with other crimi- 
nals ; let them be tried before they are condemned. Let 
not the charges of infanticide, of devouring human flesh, 
and of indulging afterwards in promiscuous intercourse in 
the dark, be flung about without proof. Let the evidence 
of such doings be produced.* There are persons enough in 
the world ready to supply it ; the Jew through jealousy ; 
the soldier through a spirit of extortion : the slave out of 
gratification of his slavish temper. It is not the Chris- 
tians, but the heathen, who destroy their children ; and in 
spite of the laws,^ expose them without remorse to die. It 
is not the Christians who revel in human blood ; on the 
contrary, they abstain even from that of animals ; it is the 
heathen who may be seen feeding on the wild beast who 
has fallen in the amphitheatre, itself reeking with the gore 

' Acts xxiv. 10. 'E.vBvu&Ttpov ra ir€p\ ifuxuTov aTroXoyov/icu. 

2 Ibid. XXV, 8. ' AfToXoyovfievov avrov. 

^ Ibid. xxvi. 2. M«XXa>i/ dnoXoyelaOcu im (rov (rrjuepop, 

* Tertullian, Apol. § 4. • Ibid, Ad Nationes, i. § 15, p. 30. 
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of the swordsman it has slain.^ It is not the Chris- 
tians who are guilty of incest — they have the utmost 
reverence for their marriage vow ; but the heathen, stimu- 
lated, indeed, by the example of their gods, and who thus 
pave the way for its fuller and more ample commissioii, by 
providing troops of victims for the pander out of the found- 
lings he pic^s up, whom their unnatural parents have cast 
^ut. 

Neither can the charge of Atheism be sustained against 
the Christians till the character of the gods they reject is 
ascertained. But the gods of the heathen were simply dead 
men deified : and as the world must have existed and been 
in action before these men could occupy it, there most 
have been creatures before there were gods to create them 
(§ xi.). Neither of men, were the best always made 
choice of for gods ; on the contrary, fornicators, adulterers, 
despisers of parents, and the like, were exalted to that 
rank, and those who would be condemned on earth, are 
appointed to be adored in heaven. "Where was the god 
more wise than Cato ; more just and brave than Scipio ; 
more magnanimous than Pompey ; more fortunate than 
Sylla; more wealthy than Croesus; more eloquent than 
Tully ? Then, as for the reverence due to the representa- 
tives of such gods, who less alive to it than the heathen 
themselves? Scarcely do they treat the Christians with 
greater contumely (§ xii.). They fashion them with axes 
and saws and files. They cut off their heads, and replace 
them by means of lead, glue, and rivets. They sell them 
to supply a need, and melt them into pots and pans when 
they are worn out. (§ xiii.) They let out their temples to 
the highest bidder, as they do the stalls of the herb- 
market ; the auctioneer in both cases the same. They make 
these very temples the scenes of their abominations, and 
acts of lewdness are carried on whilst the incense is burn- 
ing. (§ xiv.) They offer to them only the vile and refuse 

' Tertollian, Ad Nationes, !• § 9, 
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of their cattle, or only the heads and hoofs of such as are 
of a better kind, and defraud them of a third of their 
tithes. The players expose their vices on the stage ; the 
philosophers express contempt for their follies in the 
closet. The very abjects of the amphitheatre make a mock 
of the attributes of some of them : and one tests the 
corpse with the glowing brand of Mercury, and another 
dispatches the remains of life with the mallet of the 
brother of Jove. Once more the heathen change their 
ground of reproach, and abandoning that of Atheism, 
taunt the Christians, like the Jews before them, with wor- 
shipping the head of an ass. Yet they might have known, 
that when Fompey took Jerusalem, and penetrated the 
Holy of Holies, he found there, as Tacitus, the author of 
the scandal, tells us, no image whatever, either of this or of 
any other kind. (§ xvi.) And they might have remembered 
that they make objects of worship themselves of all manner 
of four-footed beasts, with Epona to lead them. Again, they 
shifb their attack, and accuse the Christians of paying their 
devotions to the croBs. If it were so, they may be said 
virtually to do the same. Their figures of Pallas and Ceres 
are but the trunk of a cross ; the trophies in their triumphs 
are suspended on a cross; the casts of their gods are 
moulded on a cross. Or is it the sun they bow down to ? 
— a charge to which the practice of the Christians of 
turning to the east when they pray, gives occasion ; still, 
if the Christians set apart the day of the sun for a holy- 
day, the heathen devote that of Saturn to festivity and 
rest. 

(§ xvii.) Thus far, the Apology has been engaged in 
exposing the heathen; it now proceeds to describe and 
vindicate the Christian. 

The Christians worship one God, manifested by the testi- 
mony of his works, and by that of the soul itself; of the 
soul, which, however sunk and debased by idolatry, still, 
when restored to itself, and roused as from a surfeit, a 
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sleep, or a disease, names ** Ood," in the general, as the 
name proper to the true Q-od ; exclaiming " G-reat Gk>d," 
" Good Q-od," " Q-od grant," and acknowledging Him as a 
Judge in the ejaculations, " Qod seeth," " I commend to 
Q-od," " Qod shall recomj)ense." (§ xviii.) This G-od, in 
order to make Himself more fully known, has communi- 
cated to mankind, through the Divine Spirit, a Bevelation 
of Himself in writing ; a Bevelation which tells of his 
creation of the world ; of his judgments on the earth by 
water and by fire; of the precepts necessary to be ob- 
served to procure his favour ; of the rewards of eternal 
life which await his true worshippers ; of the flames no 
less lasting, which shall be the lot of the profane ; and of 
the resurrection previous to the consummation of these 
decrees. These writings, put within the reach of all, by 
the translation into the Qreek, made through the efforts of 
Ptolemy, demand acceptance; first, because of their ex- 
treme antiquity, Moses having preceded the Trojan war by 
a thousand years {§ xix.), — such is the chronology both of 
TertuUian (if, indeed, this -paragraph is genuine), and of 
Theophilus,^ — and the latest of the prophets being as early 
as the earliest philosophers, law-givers, . or historians of 
the heathen; secondly, because they contain many pro- 
phecies of events, which have actually happened, or are 
happening ; and, accordingly, having been found true to 
the past and the present, they are to be trusted for the 
future. 

(§ xix.) But it may be retorted — ^nevertheless the Ohris- 
tians do not themselves observe the Jewish ritual, whilst 
they profess to believe the Jewish Scriptures. (§ xxi.) 
True, but those Scriptures anticipated this very contin- 
gency. They threatened the Jews, for their wickedness^ 
with this very dispersion they are now experiencing; for- 
bidden, as they are, even so much as to touch their native 
soil with the sole of their foot ; they foretold that Q-od 

* Theoph. iii. § 21. 
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would choose another people, gathered out of all the earth, 
as the recipients of his grace ; that of this grace the Son 
of God should be the Dispenser — ^the Son by whom He 
created the world; begotten of God; of one substance 
with Him (ex unitate substantia) ; God of God (de Deo 
Deus), as light is of light (ut lumen de lumine) ; that this 
Divine Being should ent^r into a Virgin's womb, take 
flesh of her, and be bom man and God. Moreover, so 
dear were these Scriptures on this subject, that the Jews 
even yet expect his advent; the point of contention be- 
tween the Christians and themselves being, not whether 
such event was to be, but whether it has been already, 
the error of the Jew arising from his overlooking the fact 
that two advents are foretold: the one in humiliation, 
which has come to pass, and has proved repulsive to him 
by reason of the meanness of its circumstances ; the other, 
in glory, still in futurity, the expectation of which he is 
led to cherish by the promise of its grandeur. (§ xxi.) 
This Christ, whom the Jews regarded as a mere man, cast 
out devils, cured the blind, healed the lepers, raised the 
dead, commanded the elements; but all this they attri- 
buted to magic, and, jealous of his favour with the people, 
they delivered Him to Pilate, who condemned Him to death. 
But the sun withdrew his light at the execution of the Sa- 
viour, as the archives of Eome attest ; and on the third 
day the grave gave Him up ; and having passed forty days 
on earth among his Disciples, and having ordained them 
to the office of preaching throughout the world, He was 
taken up to heaven in a cloud. All which particulars were 
at the time reported by Pilate, himself a Christian at heart, 
to Tiberius. Meanwhile, in obedience to the command, 
the Disciples dispersed themselves on their mission ; and, 
in confidence of the truth they taught, took patiently, even 
willingly, persecution at the hand of the Jews, and even- 
tually at those of Nero, who shed their blood, which proved 
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to be the Church's seed. Thus " do the Christians worship 
GK)d through Christ.'* 

(§ xxii.) Moreover, the demons themselves, whom the 
lieathen adore, bear their testimony to Christ ; for demons 
they are whom they adopt for gods, induced to do so by the 
powers thej wield, the subtilty and tenuity of their sub- 
stance affording a prodigious faculty of locomotion, and 
consequently an ubiquitous knowledge, which often seems 
to approach the prophetic. Tet they fear Christ in Gk>d, 
and Q-od in Christ, and are accordingly in subjection to the 
servants of Qod and of Christ, at whose bidding they come 
out of the bodies of persons they have possessed, and 
shame the lookers-on. 

(§ xxiv.) Thus, by their own confession, the gods of the 
heathen are no godn, and consequently the Christians no 
atheists, because they reject them. But if gods they were, 
they are still, according to the heathen system itself, sub- 
ordinate to a god who is supreme, whom Plato represents 
as surrounded by such satellites. Moreover, freedom of 
religious opinion is allowed to others — every country and 
city has gods of its own : Syria, Astarte ; Arabia, Dasares ; 
Africa, Coelestis; and so on; the provinces Boman, the 
gods not so. Why should the same privilege be denied to 
Christians ? 

(§ XXV.) But Rome has risen to greatness under her 
present gods, it will be said, and through her reverence 
for them. Were then Sterculus and Mutunus, and La- 
rentina her auxiliaries? Would not the foreign deities 
naturalized at Eome have had stronger claims upon them 
from their own countries ? How was it that Jupiter suf- 
fered Crete to fall under the Eomans; and that Juno 
yielded up to them Carthage ? Eome had not shaped her 
religion into what it eventually proved to be, till she was 
already consolidated. The religion of Numa was of the 
simplest. He introduced no images, no temples, no capi- 
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tola rivalling the skies, but a casual altar of turf and a 
Samian jar, which sent up an exhalation, such ad it was ; 
a god to be seen nowhere. It was not religion, but the 
absence of it, that was the making of Eome. It was war ; 
war, which confounds sacred and profane; which respects 
gods and enemies alike, and leads both captive. (§ xxviii.) 
Let this suffice to show that the Christians are not guilty 
of blaspheming the gods, when gods they are not; and 
that they are right when they refuse to do sacrifice to 
them, and purchase peace at such a price. The heathen, to 
be sure, wonder at their obstinacy, and advise them to give 
way ; but they know that such suggestion proceeds from 
the devil and his angels, who are confederate against them, 
and they persevere, feeling that they are triumphant when 
they are condemned. 

(§ xxviii.) "When, however, they decline doing sacrifice 
to the gods of the heathen, it is cast in their teeth, that 
they do not wish Csasar well, in whose behalf, perhaps, 
the offering is to be made. (§ xxix.) But, surely, it ought 
to appear that these deities have power to help Csasar. 
He rather protects them than they him. Doubtless, if 
they felt a concern about anything, it would be about 
their own statues; yet they are indebted, for the safety 
even of these, to Caesar's guards. They, forsooth, are 
religious, who seek this blessing for Csasar in a quarter 
where the search is fruitless ; and overlook that G-od who 
can indeed furnish it ; and persecute his worshippers who 
know how to approach Him for it. (§ xxx.) For, with 
faces upturned, with outstretched hands, with hearts cor- 
responding, with chaste bodies, sanctified spirits, they pray 
each and aU to Ood, who can grant their petitions, for 
rulers in general, that they may have a long life, a secuTQ 
empire, a safe home, brave armies, a faithful senate, an 
upright people, a world at peace, and whatever else may be 
the wish of the man and the C»sar. Others they leave to 
go to their gods with a pennyworth of incense, a drop op 
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two of wine, the blood of a mangy ox, and a foul con- 
science, and wonder that the hearts of the priests are not 
examined rather than those of the victims. (§ xxx.) Nei- 
ther can it be said that the Christians act thus out of a 
spirit of adulation. It is in obedience to the Word of Q-od, 
which is their rule, and which enjoins them to pray not for 
their emperors only, but for their enemies. (§ xxxii.) Besides, 
the Christians are bound to wish well to the stability of 
the empire, seeing that, on its overthrow, violence awaits 
the universal world, and a sea of troubles. (§ xxxiii.) 
Nevertheless, to call the emperor a god would be to deny 
that he is an emperor; for an emperor he would not be 
unless he were a man, a fact of which be is repeatedly 
reminded by the monitor at his back, when he rides in his 
chariot on the day of his * Triumph.' (§ xxxv.) But, be- 
cause they will not disgrace themselves by keeping the 
Festival of the Emperor with the ordinary rites, they are 
denounced as public enemies! Certainly they will not 
sink the city into a tavern, on that occasion, nor rush in 
troops to deeds of lust and violence. They cannot think 
that those things are fit to be done on the festal day of the 
ruler, which are not fit to be done on any other day. They 
challenge the Quirites themselves, the native populace of 
the Seven HUls, who charge them with disloyalty to the 
prince, to say whether their own hearts would bear exami- 
nation on this matter; whether they are themselves sin- 
cere at the very moment when their tongues are exclaim- 
ing—" May Jupiter take from our years to add to thine ! ** 
True, it will be said, but it is only the dregs of the people 
to whom these remarks apply. Has, then, no unfriendly 
whisper escaped from the senate, the knights, the camp ? 
Whence came the Cassii, the Nigri, the Albiui ? Were 
all these Christians, or were they EomansP Who are 
they that consult astrologers, soothsayers, augurs, magi- 
cians, touching the life of Caesar, paying their vows all 
the while to him and his genius ? (§ xxxvi.) Loyalty to 
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the Emperor is not made apparent by an outward rite, but 
by a sentiment of hearty good-will towards him ; and the 
religion of the Christians teaches them to have charity in 
themselves not only to him, but to all men, foes even as 
well as friends. (§ xzzvii.) And is it not notorious, that 
though the Christians are assailed with stones and fire- 
brands, and have even their dead bodies dishonoured, they 
never retaliate ? and yet it would be easy for them to have 
their revenge. A few torches would suffice for it in a 
single night. Numbers are not' wanting to them. " They 
are a people of yesterday," no doubt, but they fill cities, 
islands, castles, municipalities, assemblies, the camp, the 
tribes, the companies, palace, senate, forum; in short, 
every place but the temples. ^Neither is courage lacking 
to them, for they are ready to suffer, it is evident, where 
their religion calls for it; nay, were they but simply to 
withdraw themselves, such a multitude are they, that the 
very secession would create alarm : not to say that it would 
deliver the State up to those evil spirits, who finding the 
house empty would take possession of it. (§ xzzviii.) The 
Christians cannot be construed into a faction or confede- 
racy, dangerous to the Government, and war be waged 
against them on that account. They are dead to ambition. 
No affairs are less to their taste than public affairs. They 
certainly renounce the shows ; will have nothing to do with 
the circus, the theatre, the arena. The Epicureans are 
lefb to choose their own pleasures: why should not the 
Christians, though their selection may not be the same P 
(§ xxxix.) But as faction or confederacy is laid to their 
charge, let us see to what it really amounts. The founda- 
tion of it is a common religion. They assemble together 
in a congregation, and beset G-od with prayers. They 
pray for the emperors, for authorities, for quiet times, for 
an interval before the end of all things. They administer 
exhortations, reproofs, and godly censure. They excom- 
municate. Approved elders preside over them. They have 
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a treasury made up of tlie voluntary monthly offerings of 
Buch as are charitably disposed. They draw upon that 
treasury, not for feasts and revels, but for the relief of 
orphans, of aged persons, of the shipwrecked, of the pri- 
soner. They are " Brethren," so called, both because they 
love one another, and are children of the same Father, 
even God. They have a common property ; they have a 
common meal ; no voluptuous banquet, requiring an army 
of cooks, as elsewhere, but simply a meal " where lave is," 
by which name, indeed, it is designated. They begin it 
with prayer, with prayer they end it ; and it is not in 
order to indulge in scenes of revelry and riot, that they 
disperse. (§ xl.) Such is the faction or confederacy of 
Christians. Eather should such titles be applied to those 
who plot together to defame them ; who, if the Tiber over- 
flows its banks, or the Nile keeps within its channel ; if 
the heavens be shut up and the earth quake ; if there be 
famine and pestilence, or any other national calamity, 
forthwith exclaim, '^ Christianos ad leones." Yet did these 
things never come to pass till there were Christians, for- 
sooth P (§ xli.) Eather are these judgments, if judgments 
they are, imputable to those who worship false gods, and 
neglect the True One; whilst the Christians themselves, 
owing to their social connection with the others, unhappOy 
share in them. 

(§ xlii.) But the Christians, it is said, are unprofitable 
citizens. How so, when they are living amongst others, 
partakers with them in food, dress, furniture ? They are 
not Brachmans — they are not hermits — ^they frequent the 
same forum, shambles, baths, taverns, shops, inns, markets, 
as other men. They do not repair to the same religious 
services, it is true, nor sit down, e, g, at the Feast of 
Bacchus, like others; but they feed elsewhere on the 
same supplies. They do not wear chaplets, but they pos- 
sess themselves of flowers. They do not appear at the 
games, but they purchase elsewhere such things as are sold 
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there. They do not contribute to the dues of the temples, 
but they give alms to the poor ; distributing more in a 
single street than falls to the lot of the temple ; it is too 
much to expect them to contribute to mendicant gods also. 
Whilst they pay taxes with a scrupulosity, which, as com- 
pared with the ordinary practice, more than balances what- 
ever other losses the State sustains by them. (§ xliii.) At 
the same time, certain classes there are, no doubt, who may 
justly complain of the unprofitableness of the Christians — 
panders, procurers, miscreants of the baths, assassins, 
poisoners, soothsayers, and the like. (§ xliv.) Nor is this 
all; amongst the numberless culprits that are brought 
before the magistrates, when is there found a Christian ? 
(§ xly.) It is natural that it should be so. Others are de- 
terred from crime simply by the fear that human sagacity 
may detect, and hiunan authority punish it ; the Christians, 
by a sense of God's presence, to whom nothing is hid, and 
from whose vengeance nothing can escape. (§ xlvi.) But 
the philosophers, it is urged in reply, are upon a level with 
the Christians in all this — ^they, too, have their notions of 
morality, — ^they preach justice, patience, sobriety, charity, 
innocence. Then why not put the Christians on a level 
with them in the treatment dealt out to them P They are 
not compelled to do sacrifice, to take oaths, to join proces- 
sions. They are allowed to undermine the gods, and dis- 
parage the prince with impunity, if not with approval. But 
in point of fact, the philosophers are not upon a level with 
the Christians in their moral teaching. Socrates, one of 
the first of that class, was denounced as a corrupter of the 
youth of Athens. Diogenes had his Phryne. He too, with 
a pride of another sort from that of Plato, trampled his 
gorgeous frumiture under foot. Pythagoras and Zeno each 
afiected the chief rule in their respective cities. Lycurgus 
had so little self-control, that he starved himself to death 
because the Lacedemonians had presumed to alter his laws. 
Yet all these retain among you the name and reputation of 
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wise men ; whereas, if any amongst us walks unworthily of 
his calling, he is at once expelled from our body. Where, 
then, is the likeness between the philosopher and the Chris- 
tian — the disciple of Greece and of Heaven — the trafficker 
for fame and for salvation — ^the talker and the doer — the 
builder and the destroyer — the author of error and the 
restorer of truth — its plunderer and its guardian ? (§ xlvii.) 
Besides, the Scriptures, the antiquity of some of which is 
far beyond the date of the philosophers, is the magazine 
from which they drew whatever was good in their systems, 
though by their sophistries they debased and perplexed the 
knowledge they derived from them. Thus with respect to 
the Deity : they must needs discuss his quality, his nature, 
his seat ; whether He is corporeal or incorporeal ; whether 
He consists of atoms or of numbers ; whether He is active 
or inactive. With respect to the world, whether it is 
created or uncreated. With respect to the soul, whether 
it is eternal or dissoluble. Nay, such are some of their 
fabulous corruptions of the truth, that they have exposed 
it to ridicule ; and a judgment to come is scoffed at, because 
they have established a tribunal in the shades below ; and a 
heU, because they have their Pyriphlegethon ; and a para- 
dise, because they have their Elysian Fields. But whence 
is it that these caricatures are derived, save from those 
mysteries of our own, which are long anterior to them; 
the one the substance, the other the distorted reflection P 
(§ xlviii.) Tet, mark the unfairness of mankind. If a 
philosopher, a Pythagoras, for example, holds the opinion 
that a man may be made out of a beast, and that a-rn'mft ^ 
are to be avoided as food, lest in devouring them we should 
be eating our ancestors, he makes proselytes ; whereas if a 
Christian maintains that a future body is fashioned out of 
an antecedent one, Caius out of Caius, the identity pre- 
served, he is pelted with sticks and stones: yet, what is 
incredible in the proposition, that whereas the man who did 
not exist once, does exist now, the same after he has ceased 
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to exist shall exist again ? — the second process presenting 
fewer difficulties than the first, and nature full of analogies 
to confirm it. 

(§ xlix.) But even if the doctrines of the Christians, were 
false, they are at any rate useful. Those who hold them, 
having a fear of punishment and hope of reward ever before 
their eyes, are improved by them ; and that which is bene- 
ficial should rather be presumed to be true. At the very 
least they are harmless ; and should be punished, if at all, 
by derision, not the sword, fire, the cross, and the wild 
beast — and these are the weapons wielded against the 
Christians not merely by the populace, but by their supe- 
riors, who are desirous to pay them court ; though, after 
all, they cannot be touched except of their own free choice, 
for a matter of choice it is, whether they will be Christians. 
(§ 1') Why, then, complain, it will be replied, if they have 
their own wish ? They have it as the soldier has it when 
he fights a battle : he does not take delight in the danger, 
but incurs it in the hope of victory and spoil. The battle 
of the Christian is to be con^Jemned to death in the heathen 
courts for the truth's sake, and his victory and spoil is .the 
glory of pleasing Q-od and the gain of everlasting life. 
Meanwhile the world cannot extinguish the Christians. 
The seed of the Christians is their blood. Their very 
obstinacy, which is objected to them, pleads their cause and 
propagates their principles. Lookers-on are set to inquire 
what prompts it ; those who inquire pass over to them ; those 
who ()ass over are eager to suffer with them, that so they 
may obtain the favour of God and forgiveness of Him 
through the blood of his Son. 

Such is a specimen of these Apologies, the earliest of 
which, as I have said, made their appearance under Ha- 
drian, the effects of whose reign upon the cause of Chris- 
tianity I am now considering. It is obvious they were not 
iutended as bodies of evidence for the truth of Christianity, 
formally composed with a view to the conversion of the 
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heathen, in which light Mr. G-ibbon contemplates them.* 
They were writings of which the object was altogether 
different, meant to obtain for the Christians licence to live, 
and eat their bread unmolested. So far as they bear upon 
the evidences, and this they undoubtedly do, it is inciden- 
tally and by the bye. The time was not come for the 
essays of " able advocates." It was just the complaint of 
Theophilus, a writer about the middle of the second .cen- 
tury, that Autolychus, the friend to whom he addresses his 
work, though devoted to the study of all profane literature, 
would give himself no trouble to investigate the affairs or 
the writings of the Christians.^ It was equally the com- 
plaint of Justin, another writer of nearly the same date, 
that Crescens, he, too, a philosopher, took upon himself to 
rail at the Christians without showing any concern to learn 
the character and tenets of the parties he was attacking.' 
The dissertation of Origen against " the "Word of Truth " 
by Celsus, may be reckoned the first elaborate work on the 
Evidences of Christianity that was published ; the details 
of that religion having at length forced themselves on the 
attention of the schools (for Celsus, too, was a philosopher), 
and the necessity of conducting the attack, if an attack 
there must needs be, with more knowledge of the subject 
having become apparent. The quotations from Celsus 
made by Origen, are enough to show that he had thought 
it expedient to possess himself of some acquaintance at 
least with the facts of the Eevelation he was libelling, and 
not waste his weapons by shooting them altogether at 
random. It is probable, however, that even Origen, in the 
choice of his arguments, would not satisfy Mr. Gibbon, or 
always give the preference to such as would seem to him 
the most judicious. But it may be suspected that he and 
the other early Christian writers were better judges of the 
reasoning likely to prove effectual amongst those to whom 

* Chapter xv. at the end. ^ Theophilus, iii. § 4« 

^ Justin, 2 Apol. § 3. 
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it was addressed, than Mr. Gibbon. What is called the 
" spirit of the age," is with difficulty appreciated or even 
apprehended by any but contemporaries; and for the 
historian, who writes seventeen or eighteen hundred years 
after the events of which he is telling, and under circum- 
stances totally changed, to pronounce with confidence on 
' the line which the advocates of any given cause ought to 
have adopted, is mere presumption. How very greatly the 
character of the times when the Apologies were produced 
differed from our own, may be guessed, by observing the 
controversies of those days, especially those carried on 
with the Heretics; the champions of the Church then 
spending all their strength in refuting opinions which 
would now be regarded simply as the ravings of delirium, 
utterly unworthy of a thought. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

Continued Persecutions of the Cbristians. — Hadrian. — Antoninns 
Pius. — M. Aurelius. — Deaths of Polycarp and Justin Martyr. — 
Commodus. — More favourable Condition of the Christians^— Sevems, 
a Persecutor. — Libelli. — Deaths of Leonidas and other8.^-yariable 
Conduct of Severus. ^ 

But to return to the reign of Hadrian, and the troubles to 
Christianity which attended it. However unfair it may be 
to number him amongst the persecutors of the Christians, 
he was indirectly the means of others being so, in one 
quarter at least of his dominions. 

The Jews — who had never been reconciled to the autho- 
rity of the Romans ; who were ever burning to cast off a 
yoke which neither they nor their fathers were able to 
bear — ^were driven to extremities by this Emperor, whose 
contumely was even more trying than the absolute wrongs 
inflicted by his predecessors. Though Titus had scarcely 
left one stone upon another in Jerusalem, still a town 
seems to have risen out of the ruins, and to have been 
occupied by a remnant of the native race, unable to tear 
themselves away from a spot hallowed by so many glorious 
associations. But Hadrian now threatened to extinguish 
utterly the religious capital of the nation; to convert 
Jerusalem, the Holy City, into a Eoman colony, and build 
a Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus on the very site of the 
Temple of Jehovah. The Jews flew to arms the more 
readily, as at this moment there presented himself a leader 
in the person of Barchocab, the son of a Star, who, agree- 
ably to his name, announced himself as the long-expected 
Messiah, and was accepted in that character by the fanatical 
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populace. The Jews, as I have already said, were always 
the bitterest of the enemies of the Christians ; and the 
character now assumed by this adventurer added a personal 
poignancy to this natural hatred of them ; for, of course, 
they would have no dealings with the impostor. Accord- 
ingly, he persecuted them with the utmost rancour, and 
made their ** refusal to deny Jesus of Nazareth a signal 
for their death." ^ But the manner in which the provi- 
dence of Q-od works good out of evil, and renders the 
persecutor the instrument for making the Gospel known, 
converting even him against his will into an apostle, re- 
ceives illustration from a trifling incident belonging to the 
annals of this rebellion. For the Jew, Trypho by name, 
whom Justin tells us he accidentally encountered, perhaps 
in G-reece, and with whom he entered into conversation 
on the subject of Christianity, leaving him almost, if not 
altogether, persuaded to be a Christian, was probably 
thrown in his way by being one of those who had quitted 
Palestine to escape from these troubles ; * and dispersions 
of this kind, especially when created by causes connected 
with religious belief, often brought strange parties together 
into profitable conference ; the circumstances under which 
they met naturally turning their conversation to subjects 
of the highest concern. 

Nor was this all ; the entire revolution which this poli- 
tical convulsion wrought in the condition of Jerusalem, 
had its effect on the cause of the Christians. Hadrian, 
not content with having demolished the old city and re- 
placed it by another totally different in the character of its 
architecture, and deriving its very name of JElia Capito- 
lina from that of its heathen founder, forbad the Jews not 
only to inhabit it, but even to set foot within its precincts.® 
But this harsh and vindictive proceeding was the means of 
dissolving that fusion, if I may so speak, of the Jew with 

» Justin Mart. 1 Apol. § 31. « Ibid. Dial, § 1. 

» Ibid. 1 Apol. § 47 ; Dial. § 15. 
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the Christian, which had so long corrupted the Christian 
faith, and debased the Christian character in the eyes of 
the heathen. For the Church of Jerusalem, still subsist- 
ing in that neighbourhood, and still anxious to occupy the 
capital as before, was prohibited from so doing, whilst its 
members were regarded as Jews ; and accordingly nothing 
would suffice to qualify them for residence in that city, but 
to renounce, as St. Paul had so long before prescribed to 
the G-alatians to do, the observance of the Law of Moses. 
This, therefore, they did, and the better to make the dis- 
tinction, hitherto but imperfectly perceived, between Chris- 
tian and Jew understood, they elected Marcus, probably a 
Boman, certainly not a Jew, for their bishop, and under 
these circumstances were permitted to dwell at Jerusalem. 
By this proceeding, therefore, Hadrian seems to have 
effected a reformation in the early Church, somewhat 
analogous to that effected by Henry YIII. in our own 
medisBval one ; tyranny having been overruled for good in 
cither case : in the former, the G-ospel purged of Jewish 
rites which had combined with it and debased it ; in the 
latter, of Eomish, which had formed a similar alliance i^th 
similar results. 

Hadrian was succeeded by Antoninus Pius, but how the 
Christians fared under him, it is not easy to state with 
confidence. That he was no sanguinary persecutor of them 
is certain ; whether a persecutor at all, doubtful. Tertul- 
lian, when arguing the iniquity of the laws against the 
Christians, from the respective characters of the Emperors 
who enforced them or shrunk from enforcing, says, that 
" no Hadrian, no Vespasian, no Piiis, carried them into 
execution." ^ Melito, in the Apology which he addressed 
to Antoninus Yerus, quotes the example of Antoninus as 
pleading in favour of a merciful treatment of the Chris- 
tians: — "Thy father wrote to various cities, amongst 
others, to the Larissseans, the Thessalonians, the Athenians, 

' Tertullian, Apol. § 5. 
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that they should not excite the people against us ; and I 
am persuaded that your own sentiments, which are more 
favourable .towards us, as well as more philosophical than 
his, will induce you to comply with o\xr wishes ; " ^ qualified 
commendation certainly, but still enough to indicate that, 
on the whole, Antoninus was at least not accounted an 
enemy to the Christians. 

On the other hand, Eusebius affirms distinctly, that in 
the first year of the reign of Antoninus Pius, Telesphorus, 
Bishop of Eome, died, and at the same time adds, that 
Irenaeus describes him as perishing by martyrdom.* If he 
fell a victim to persecution, it is probable that others 
shared the same fate, and it is certain that the Apology of 
Justin Martyr, which is dedicated to Antoninus as well as 
to his colleagues, was written when the Church was in 
trouble. Discrepancies of this kind, however, occasionally 
presenting themselves in the annals of persecution, may be 
accounted for by the laws against the Christians still re- 
maining on the statute-book, and so furnishing the malicious 
individuals or the populace at the games, the power of 
taking away the life of the Christian, even when the reign- 
ing prince, had his own private taste been consulted, would 
have rather left him unmolested. But the chief magistrate's 
bauds were tied ; any attempt to suspend thQ laws being 
only likely to have exposed him to the suspicion of enter- 
taining a contempt for the gods, and a fondness for the 
atheists. 

Marcus Aurelius succeeded Antoninus Pius, and, though 
his adopted son and constaut associate, he differed very 
widely from him in his treatment of the Christians. Since 
Nero's reign none had been so unpropitious to them as his. 

^ Euseb. Eccl. Hist. iy. c. 26 ; Boutb, Beliq. Sacr. i. p. 112. 

' Euseb. Eccl. Hist. iv. c. 10. Pearson dates the martyrdom of 
Telesphorus at a.d. 122, in the reign of Hadrian ; but I do not see 
that he attempts any explanation of the passage in Eusebius, which 
speaks expressly of the martyrdom occurring in the first year of An- 
toninus Pius. See Minor Theolog. Works, ii. p. 497, 
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Indeed, Melito alleges in his Apology, written under this 
Emperor, that the Christians were harassed throughout 
Asia by some new decrees of which advantage was taken 
by informers to plunder and injure them night and day ;^ 
possibly some premium on their conviction being now pro- 
posed, to be raised out of their effects. At once a member 
of the college of heathen priests, learned in all their 
mysteries, insomuch that he could perform expertly all 
their rites, and had the instruments of their service intro- 
duced upon his coins and also an early and persevering 
disciple of the Stoics, hardened in all that unfeeling philo- 
sophy; in either capacity Aurelius conceived a distaste 
for the Christians, and made them bitterly sensible of it 
throughout the whole course of his reign. In none were 
so m.'&aj Apologies written as in his. Justin Martyr, 
Melito, Athenagoras, Theophilus, Tatian, Miltiades, all 
contributed documents of this nature, though not all bear- 
ing that name : several of them still surviving entire, and 
at hand to furnish us with materials for our history ; somei 
again, all but lost. From them we learn with certainty the 
character of the persecution, and the victims of it. How 
entirely at the mercy of the world the Christians lay in the 
actual state of the law even independently of the supple- 
mental severity given to it by Aurelius ; how hot the flame 
could in a moment be made, whenever it was the pleasure 
of prince or people, much more of both (which was now 
the case), to fan it, is manifest from the Apology (the 
second) of Justin addressed to this Emperor. Witness 
the following incident of the day. A female convert to 
Christianity determines to release herself from a profligate 
husband, and procures a divorce. Upon this he denounces 
her as a Christian. She appeals to the Emperor, and, 
whilst the appeal is pending, she is safe. Meanwhile the 
husband directs his attack against her teacher. By a 

^ Enseb. Eccl. Hist iv. c. 26 ; see Mosheim, De Eebas Christianomm, 
p. 242, note. 
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Btratagem he obtains legal evidence that Ptolemy (for that 
was his name) was a Christian also, and brings him before 
Urbicus, the Eoman officer who had cognizance of such 
matters. Urbicus puts to him the question whether it is 
80 ; he firankly confesses, and is condemned. One Lucius, a 
looker-on, moved by the injustice of the sentence, exclaims 
to Urbicus, "HoW is this? you punish a man, not for 
being an adulterer, a fornicator, a murderer, a thief, a 
robber, in short, a misdoer of any kind ; but simply for 
avowing himself to be a Christian. Tour judgment is un- 
worthy of CaBsar the Pius ; of Caesar, his son, the Philosopher, 
and of the sacred Senate." " Say you so ? Then thou, too, 
art one of these men ? " " I do not deny it," replies Lucius ; 
and he is forthwith led to execution.^ Thus a family 
quarrel, an incautious word dropped by an injudicious 
&iend, a flash of anger in a splenetic magistrate, suffice to 
take away the lives of one after another in this reign of 
terror when the gravamen of the offence was Christianity 
alone. Nay, Justin himself, the teller of the tale, at the 
very time had signed his own death-warrant unwittingly, by 
venturing a defence of the Christians against Crescens ; 
and whilst he convicted the philosopher (for such he was) 
in the eyes of the bystanders of utter ignorance of the 
subject he was handling, he planted in him feelings of 
mortification and resentment which found their issue in 
compassing his death ;^ and which the temper of the times 
of Aurelius enabled him to carry into effect. 

Polycarp was another victim whose death disgraced this 
reign, and as the cases we have already mentioned were 
cases of private malice, so this rather belonged to those 
of public and popular outrage. The history of Polycarp 
forms a remarkable chapter in that of the Primitive 
Church. He himself, from his early opportunities and long 
life, was one of the most effective channels of Apostolical 
Tradition. In his youth the disciple of St. John, he 
» Justin Mart. 2 Apol. § 2. * Tatian, § 19. 
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delighted in his age to tell of that Apostle's sayings, and 
those of the other Apostles ; of the discourses, the miracles, 
and the teaching of the Lord, which they recollected and 
repeated to him.* Appointed Bishop of Smyrna by these 
same Apostles, in full possession of their instructions as 
they were of their Master's, and thus qualified to preserve 
through a critical period, the very infancy of the Church, 
the discipline and doctrine of its Founder ; active, more- 
over, and zealous in the development of his functions, and 
applying the line and plummet with indisputable authority 
to all the aberrations of the day from the rule of faith, 
Polycarp made his influence felt over a great part of Asia, 
and was the light by which the Churches walked for a long 
season.^ Nor was it confined even to Asia; whatever 
might be the cause which led him to Bome, to Bome he 
went, under the episcopacy of Anicetus, and having re- 
buked the Heretics there also, face to face, and with the 
confidence of one who felt that the truth was in him, and 
that evidence of it he possessed which was overwhelming, 
he returned to Smyrna.^ The element, however, in which 
the Christian lived in those days was ever charged with 
norious matter which a spark might explode ; the cry of 
Atheists, which at this time more especially was very 
loudly raised against them, as we may gather from the 
elaborate pains taken by the Apologists to respond to it,* 
*seems to imply that some public calamity or other had 
occurred which sufficed to direct the wrath of the populace 
to the impious parties they thought the authors of it ; and 
on the occasion of some public games, when the scenes of 
the amphitheatre naturally begot in the people an appetite 
for blood, ominous shouts were heard for Polycarp, the 
chief offender. There was still time for escape, but he was 
loath to leave the spot where his duty lay, till, persuaded 
by the entreaties of his Mends, he retired to one or more 

' Irenseus, Fragm. p. 340, ' Euseb. Eccl. Hist. iv. c. 14. 

' Irenaeus, iii. c. 3, § 4. ^ See especially Athenagoras, Legatio. 
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places of concealment, in the neighbourhood, and waited 
the event. His retreat, however, was discovered; and 
though he still perhaps might have baffled his pursuers, he 
thought it more becoming to resign himself at once into 
their hands, and, descending from an upper chamber, 
delivered himself up, only requesting an hour's delay be- 
fore they removed him, in which he might address himself 
to his prayers. In these, he commended to G-od all witli 
whom he had ever been connected, whether high or low, 
and the Holy Church throughout all the world ; and this 
done, mounted an ass which was provided for him, and was 
conducted to the city. He entered the Stadium, when a 
voice from aloft, heard by many of the Christians, though 
the speaker was not to be distinguished, exclaimed, 
" Poly carp, play the man." Meanwhile, the news circu- 
lated that Folycarp was taken, and there was a great 
shouting. And now the Proconsul would fain have per- 
suaded him to renounce his faith, and not throw away 
his life. " Swear," said he, " by the fortune of CsBsar — be 
obstinate no longer— cry, 'Away with the Christians' — one 
reproach of Christ and I will let you go." " Eighty and 
six years," replied Polycarp, " have I served Him, and no 
harm hath He done me ; how then can I blaspheme my 
King and my Saviour ?" But he persisting that he should 
swear by the fortune of Caesar, " If you vainly imagine," 
answered Polycarp, " that I shall swear by the fortune of 
Csesar, as pretending that you know not what I am, be 
assured once for all that I am a Christian ; and if you 
desire to be informed what it is to be a Christian, give me 
a day and you shall hear." " I will cast you to the wild 
beasts if you do not change your mind," was then the 
threat. " Bring the wild beasts hither," says Polycarp, 
" for change my mind from the better to the worse I will 
not." " Think you scorn of the wild beasts ? I will subdue 
your spirit by the flames." " The flames with which you 
menace me endure but for a time, and are soon extinguished ; 

N 3 
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but a fire there is reserved for the wicked, whereof you 
know not ; the fire of a judgment to come, and of punish- 
ment everlasting. Why do you tarry ? do with me what 
you list." So saying, his courage rose, his countenance 
beamed with grace and animation ; and, instead of being 
himself troubled at what was addressed to him, he struck 
the Proconsul with astonishment. " Polycarp," proclaimed 
he by the voice of a herald, in the midst of the Stadium, 
'^has confessed himself to be a Christian.'* Then the 
whole multitude exclaimed aloud, " This man is that 
teacher of Asia, that father of the Christians, that de- 
stroyer of our gods, the same who forbids the people to 
sacrifice and do worship ;" and they cried out and impor- 
tuned the master of the shows to let loose upon him the 
lions. This, however, he refused to do, alleging that it was 
too late ; that they had done with the wild beasts. Then 
they demanded with one accord that he should be burned 
alive — the manner of death he should die, which had been 
foretold to him in a dream. No sooner were the words 
uttered, than the multitude, the Jews more especially, as is 
their wont on such occasions, hastened to the manufactories 
and baths for wood and faggots. The pile being ready, he 
stripped off his clothes, loosed his girdle, and would have 
taken off his shoes ; but was long hindered by the eagerness 
of his friends, who thronged about him, desirous to touch 
him. And now the fuel was heaped around him, and they 
were on the point of nailing him to the stake, when he 
said, " Let be ; He who gives me strength to bear the flame 
will enable me, without the help of jour spikes, to stand 
to the faggots without flinching;" so they forebore to 
pierce him with nails, and contented themselves with bind- 
ing him. Accordingly, with his hands behind him, and tied 
like " a ram for an offering to Almighty G-od," he said— 
" O Father of thy blessed and beloved Son Jesus Christ, 
by whom we have received knowledge of Thee ! O God of 
angels and powers, and of all created things, and of all the 
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generations of the Just who live in thy sight, I give thanks 
to Thee that Thou hast thought me worthy of this day and 
this hour ; of taking a part in the number of the martyrs, 
and in the cup of Christ, unto the resurrection for life 
eternal both of soul and body, in the incorruption of the 
Holy Ghost ; amongst whom may I be admitted to appear 
before Him this day, a goodly and acceptable sacrifice which 
Thou has prepared beforehand and foreshown, Qod faithful 
and true. Por this, therefore, and for all things, I praise 
Thee, I bless Thee, I glorify Thee, through the Eternal 
High Priest, Jesus Christ, thy beloved Son ; through whom 
be unto Thee, together with Him, in the Holy G-host, 
glory, both now and ever. Amen." 

The Epistle from the people of Smyrna to the Churches, 
preserved in Eusebius^ from which all these particulars are 
derived, adds some others, the truth of which has been 
disputed. The original narrative certainly gives to them 
an air of the miraculous ; they may, however, be readily 
accounted for by natural causes. One of them, that the 
flame, enveloping the martyr like a sheet, nevertheless still 
refused to consume him ; the other, that an aromatic odour, 
as of incense, issued from the burning mass. At all 
events, his death being protracted, the executioner was 
called in, who dispatched him with a sword.^ "GPhus 
perished," says the letter, '* this most remarkable man, the 
apostolical and prophetic teacher of our times, being Bishop 
of the Catholic Church of Smyrna." Great was the desire 
of the Christians to possess themselves of his remains ; but 

* The copy of the Epistle adds, according to the ordinary reading, 
that " a dove came out and abundance of blood !" 'E^XOe frepurrcpa 
k€lL fr\rj3os atfioTos, Jortin (Remarks on Ecclesiastical Hist. i. p. 317) 
would read e^Xdcp eir dpurreph kol frXrjBos aifmros. On the left 
side, even so much blood as to extinguish the fire. Quoting Horn. 
H. M. 239— 

"Etr. €7r\ deft' lUdai irpos r\S> r' rftkC&v re, 
Eir «r' dpiarepa roiye, ttotI (o<^oy ^epoci/ra. 
Eusebius does not name it. 
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it was denied them ; the Jews more especially suggesting 
to the magistrates, that the people might thus be led away 
with a new folly ; and abandoning their crucified Master, 
might turn to this fresh object of devotion. " rools," add 
the authors of the Epistle containing these details (and I 
quote the passage to show how far the Church of this day 
was, from entertaining the ideas which subsequently pre- 
vailed on the subject of saints) — '* Pools, not to know that 
we can never abandon Christ, Christ who suffered for the 
salvation of the whole worid, and worship any other. Por 
Him we adore, being the Son of God ; whereas the martyrs 
we love as the disciples and followers of the Lord, and with 
reason do we love them, for then? exceeding affection to 
their own King and Teacher ; with whom may we too have 
our communion and fellowship.*' 

"The Centurion, therefore," continue the writers of the 
letter, "seeing the importunity of the Jews, placed the 
body in the midst of the pile, and committed it to the 
flames ; whilst we, gathering up, after a while, the bones, 
more precious than jewels and refined above gold, deposited 
them where it was convenient ; and where it may be, the 
Lord will hereafter give us the opportunity of assembling 
together in joy and gladness, to celebrate this second birth- 
day of the martyr, in commemoration of the past, and for 
the encouragement and discipline of future times.'* 

Folycarp was the most conspicuous, but by no means the 
only sufferer of this date. Indeed, twelve others died also 
at Smyrna, whose names have not survived them ; as well 
as several still known, — Metrodorus, a Presbyter of the 
heresy of the Marcionites; and Pionius, a disciple, alike 
remarkable for the activity of his ministry and the severity 
of his sufferings. Pergamus witnessed similar scenes about 
the same time ; Carpus, Papylus, and a female called Aga- 
thonice, all having there finished their course as martyrs.* 

Of Justin I have already spoken, and the hand by whicli 

' Euseb, Eccl. Hist. iv. c, 15. 
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he fell ; a false pbilosophy, probably stimulated, as I have 
said, by the example and patronage of the prince, proving 
his dooms-man. " I, too, expect," says he, " to be betrayed 
by one or other of those philosophers so called, and to be 
fastened to the stake, perhaps, by that unphilosophical and 
braggart Crescens, for true philosopher he is not fit to be 
called, who denounces in public as impious men and Atheists 
the Christians of whom he knows nothing ; indulging in his 
misrepresentations for the mere gratification of the crowd." ^ 
Certainly, Justin was a mark in more ways than one for 
this tribe, for, independently of the offence he was to them 
as a Christian, no writer of the day draws a more sarcastic 
picture of the different sects into which they were divided.* 
He probably expired at Eome. 

But the field of martydom in this reign which has been 
laid bare to the fullest extent, is Q-aul, though the his- 
torian, who has preserved the evidence, produces the havoc 
made of the Christians in that one province merely as an 
example of what was the process going on all the world 
over.^ This evidence is contained in an Epistle from the 
Brethren of the Churches of Lyons and Vienne to those of 
Asia and Phrygia — Lyons and Vienne now united as Chris- 
tian communities in a sympathy of faith and suffering, as 
they were once opposed in pagan strife, the followers of impe- 
rial leaders equally worthless.* The document itself strongly 
resembles one of those which are met with in the pages of 
Pox ; the same scenes of horror, the same minute and gra- 
phic details of them. It tells of the gradual advance of 
the storm which in the end burst upon the Christians with 
such frightful force ; of their exclusion, in the first instance, 
from the forum, baths, and places of public resort ; then, of 

> Justin Mart. 2 Apol. • Ibid. Dial. § 2. 

' Euseb. Eccl. Hist. v. c. 1, Preface. Mvpidbas fJMprvpav dva rrfp 

olKovfi€vr}v buarpf'^ai aroxao'p^^ \aP€'iv tvfonv avh rStv Ka$' h ^dvos 

avfi^PriKOTcav. 

* Tacitus, Hist. i. c. 65, quoted by Bouth, i. p. 301. 
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their being hunted, beaten, and pelted with stones ; next, 
of certain amongst them being carried before the magis- 
trate, imprisoned, and put to the torture, to the great 
consternation of the brethren at large, who feared that 
their constancy might forsake them, as in some caaes it 
did. It relates that, not satisfied with this, the magistrate 
now commanded an active search to be made for them ; — 
that the household slaves of the Christians, being heathens, 
and having the fear of the rack before their ejes, laid to 
their charge Thjestean feasts, incestuous revels, and abo- 
minations not lawful even to utter or conceive ; — that these 
calumnies getting abroad, the people at large, no longer 
restrained by any ties of blood or friendship, broke out into 
all manner of excesses against them — " whosoever killed 
them, thinking that he was doing God service;'* the mob, 
the magistrate, and the soldiery, vindictive alike; — that 
Pothinus, the venerable Bishop of Lyons, feeble, sickly, and 
in his 96th year, after being dragged before the judgment 
seat, was mobbed to death on his way to the prison, surviving 
at least the violence he experienced but two days ; Irensdus 
himself, it may be added, subsequently elected successor to 
Pothinus, owing his escape in all probability, to his absence 
at Eome, on the business of the G-allic Church; — that 
Maturus, and Sanctus, scourged, torn of wild beasts, and 
fried in a heated iron chair, after a series of protracted 
sufferings, were left to die ; — that Blandina, and with her 
Ponticus, her brother, a youth of 15, whose tender years 
released him with less delay from his tormentors, having 
been brought daily into the amphitheatre, to witness these 
horrors, was herself at last submitted to the wild beasts and 
the chair ; and to crown all, was inclosed in a net and cast 
before the bulls to be trampled and gored by them, till 
finally she was dispatched by the merciful knife of the exe- 
cutioner ; ' — that Attains, a famous man amongst the Chris- 
tians, and therefore the more fiercely clamoured for by the 

* Euseb. Eccl, Hist. v. o. 1. 
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populace, was led round the amphitheatre amidst the yells 
of the spectators, with a tablet before him, on which was 
inscribed in Latin, ** This is Attains, the Christian ;" — that 
the governor, finding he was a Eoman, withdrew him, as he 
did others under the same circumstances, for a time, till 
CsBsar's pleasure could be learned ; that it turned out sim- 
ply to be, for him and for all who would renounce Christ, 
to be released, and for those who refused, to be beheaded ; 
and that, accordingly, they were all slain with the sword. 

But why should we linger longer on this page of horrors, 
which, however, we have by no means exhausted p SuflGice 
it to say in conclusion, that to the other troubles expe- 
rienced by the Christians who survived, this was added, 
that they were not permitted to. commit the bodies of their 
fallen Mends to the grave ; neither 'the darkness of night, 
nor the power of gold, nor the persuasiveness of prayer, 
availing to give them possession of their honoured remains ; 
that those remains were watched with jealousy (as though 
it was a great gain that they should be deprived of burial) 
till having lain six days exposed to the elements and to 
every contumely, they were burned, the ashes scattered on 
the Rhone, which ran by, no longer in a condition, it was 
fondly supposed, to admit of their resurrection being pos- 
sible. Such were the misfortunes which befell the Church 
of Christ, during the reign of Aurelius, in G-aul. 

It is true, that the view we have taken of the reign of 
Aurelius, and the wrongs it inflicted on the Christians, 
would be quite inconsistent with the account sometimes 
given of the " Thundering Legion," as it is called, which 
belongs to this same period. But that account is apocry- 
phal in the aspect of it to which I refer. That the Emperor 
Aurelius experienced an extraordinary escape from perish- 
ing with his army, by thirst, in his war with th© Marco- 
manni, is certain. The column is still standing at Bome 
which commemorates it ; but it would seem to be the Chris- 
tians themselves who ascribed the providential relief to the 
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prayers of the Christians in the ranks, and not the Em- 
peror. The Emperor appears, from the testimony of the 
pillar, to have imputed it to the intervention of Jupiter 
Pluvius, who is there represented as pouring the water out 
of an urn upon the thirsty soldiers. That the Christians in 
the army who made their supplications to G-od in their 
extremity, and found the shower to follow those suppli- 
cations, should have taken credit for this happy result, was 
natural, perhaps was not erroneous. But when the JSm- 
peror is made to express this sentiment, it may be suspected 
that there is a mistake. Eusebius, indeed, quotes Apolli- 
naris as affirming that the legion which had performed this 
service by its prayers, received from the Emperor a name 
appropriate to the event, " Eulminea," but he has not con- 
fidence in his authority, and dismisses the whole with the 
remark, " but of these matters let every one judge as he is 
disposed ;" ^ whilst modern scholars have discovered that 
there was a legion before the time of Aurelius, which had 
the name of Eulminea.^ Eusebius further adds the testi- 
mony of Tertullian, in his Apology, to the existence of a 
letter of M. Aurelius, in which he expressly ascribes the 
deliverance to the intercession of the Christians, and on 
that account threatens the accusers of the Christians with 
very severe treatment.^ But it is certain that no such 
letter was known to Eusebius himself, otherwise he would 
not have quoted it at second hand from Tertullian. And 
if we examine the language of Tertullian, it does not appear 
clear that the letter had actually been seen by him ; indeed, 
it seems highly probable, that when he speaks of this letter 
he was thinking of that from Antoninus to the Commune of 
Asia, of which I have already made mention ; and in the 
heat with which he wrote confounded the two.* The fact 

* Euseb. Eccl. Hist v. c. 5. ^ Lardner, vii. p. 440. 
' Tertullian, Apol. § 5, 

* At the same time it is fair to add, that the suspicion which Lardner 
and others cast on the testimony borne by this letter (as reported by 
Tertullian) to the assistance received from the Christians, aiising out of 
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of the persecution under Aurelius stands upon testimony 
that cannot be gainsaid ; the scenes of the troubles, the 
names of the victims, the particulars of each case, are given 
with so much precision as to bespeak the eje-witness in the 
compiler of the document which records them ; but the ex- 
istence of such a state of things totally excludes the belief 
of Aurelius being the author of a letter, which, according 
to Tertullian, breathed nothing but humanity towards the 
Christians, and gratitude to them for their services, espe- 
cially when it is found that the war in Germany was 
previous in date to the blood-shedding at Lyons, the one 
having come to pass in 174, the other in 177. I need 
Bcarely add, that the same consideration disposes likewise 
of the Epistle said to be addressed by Aurelius to the 
Senate of Eome, annexed to the Apology of Justin, and 
which has sometimes been represented as the one to which 
Tertullian alludes. The spirit of it is entirely opposed to 
that which dictated the persecution in Q-aul, and manifests 
it to be spurious. 

Marcus Aurelius was followed by Commodus, his son— 
the philanthropist by the tyrant ; and yet the Christians 
suffered less under the latter than under the former Em- 
peror; indeed, Mr, G-ibbon represents them as actually 
"protected" by Commodus; a favour which he imputes 
with characteristic satisfaction, to the interest taken in 
them by Marcia,^ a concubine of that prince. 

It is not, however, so certain that the reign of Commo- 

thc use of the word " forte " seems unfounded. In the " Christianomm 
forte militum precationibus " the '^ forte " has nothing to do with any 
doubt on Tertullian's mind as to the story, but is connected with the 
short phrase in which it stands, and means " by the prayers of the Chris- 
tians who happened to be amongst those soldiers'* — "forte militum," 
t. e, " qui forte militabant," says Dr. Wordsworth. 

^ Hippolytus, in the Fhilosophumena, p. 287, speaks of a pardon 
obtflined from Commodus for some Sardinian Christian by Marcia. 
Mrra }(p6pop dc €T€po>v eVci ^vtcdp fiaprvpcDv B€\ri<ra<ra ^ MapKia 

tpyov rt dyaBov epydaavOai, odaa (l)i\6B€0s irciWcuc^ Kofi/xodov, Trpo- 

(rKoKca-ap^pr) top pLOKcipiop Ovticropa 6pTa eiri(rK(mop r^s *£iejcXi7(r(aff 
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dus was propitious to the Christians throaghout, and yet 
Marcia certainly survived him.* Theophilus, when, in the 
course of his argument on the superior antiquity of the 
Scriptures to that of any other writings, he recapitulates 
the chronology of the emperors of Borne, ends with the 
death of Marcus Aurelius. He therefore must have writ- 
ten under Commodus, his immediate successor; and yet 
his writings hear token that the Christians were not then 
in the enjoyment of uninterrupted peace. " The Greeks," 
says he, "dwell with pride on the memory of Homer, 
Hesiod, and the other poets; but the glory of the one 
incorruptible Q-od they have not only forgot, but have 
impugned; for those who worship Him they have perse- 
cuted, and daily do persecute; those who openly insult 
Him they reward and honour ; of such as have a zeal for 
virtue, and lead a life of holiness, they have stoned some 
and murdered some, and to this hour they suhfect them to 
cruel tortures" ' Neither is there wanting an example of 
the active working of this spirit. Eusebius, it is true, tells 
us that under Commodus the condition of the Christians 
was for a while improved, and that the Churches had rest 
throughout the world ;^ yet he proceeds to say that the 
devil would not allow this happy state of things to last, 
but brought to judgment one ApoUonius, a Christian, a 
citizen of Bome, distinguished for learning and philosophy, 
and that though the accuser was put to death, for he was 
one of a class of men then very alert, common informers 
(Perennis, the unscrupulous minister of Commodus, pass- 
ing sentence on- him), still the Senate, in spite of the 
defence of himself and of the Christians in general, set up 

kot' cKeipo Katpov, emfpayra TtVes eUv iv 2apboviif, fidpTVp€S — jc. t. X. 
The Epitomiser of Dion Cassius, on whose authority Gibbon writes, 
says of her — lOTopcirat Se avrrj noWd t€ vnep rS>v Hpianop&p 
<nrovbd(raif koi iroXka avToxfs €V€py€Tr}K€V(U, St€ Koi TTOfM r^ Ko/i- 
fjLobt^ naif bvvafxiinj, 
* TheophUus, iii. § 30. » Euseb. Eccl. Hist. v. c. 21. 
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by Apollonius, condemned him also to capital punishment, 
under an ancient law, that Christians who were once put 
upon their trial were to recant or die. 

It should seem, therefore, that, if the Christians fared 
somewhat better under Commodus than under his father, 
it arose from no partfcular tenderness for them on his 
side, but partly from his attention not being directed to 
names so humble as theirs — the senator being the mark 
for him, rather than the lowly follower of the cross ; and 
partly from his being too much occupied with the pur- 
suits of a voluptuary to have much leisure for those of 
a persecutor. 

We now come to consider the condition of the Chris- 
tians under Severus (a.d. 193), a subject of some per- 
plexity. 

It would appear that in the beginning of that Emperor's 
reign they were not molested. Possibly a cure wrought on 
him through the use of oil, by one Proculus, a Christian, 
whose good offices be requited by retaining him as an 
inmate in his palace till he died,^ disposed him favourably 
towards the whole sect. But in the tenth year of his 
reign a change came over him, and such was the severity 
with which he now persecuted the Christians, that in their 
panic they began to imagine the reign of Antichrist to be 
at hand.* That the Emperor himself was chargeable with 
setting the persecution in motion, whoever else might give 
intensity to it and extend it, is certain. Eusebius expressly 
assigns it to him by name.^ Moreover, the edict which he 
put forth against the Jews, but which comprised the Chris- 
tians also, forbidding them to make proselytes under a 
severe penalty, further brought the persecution home to 
his own door ; * more especially as that edict was probably 
confined in its operation, in the first instance, to Palestine, 

* Tertullian, Ad Scap. § 4. ^ Easeb. Eccl. Hist. vi. c. 7. 

^ Euseb. Eccl. Hist. vi. c. 1, * Spartian. Vita Sever, o. 16, 17. 
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where the inhabitants had taken the part of Niger ; ^ and 
though on strict construction it left those persons undis- 
turbed who had declared themselves ChristiaDS already, 
yet it was evidently capable of great abuse, and the world 
full of adversaries ready to make the worst of it. 

Nor was this all : a practice now began to introduce 
itself into the Church, which proved a great stimulant to 
persecution — that of purchasing from the magistrates, con- 
nivance at the profession of Christianity. As this was one 
of the serious and growing difficulties of the early Chris- 
tians, the present may be the proper place for furnishing 
some account of it.^ 

The history of the Acts of the Apostles gives token 
of the first approach of the evil. Felix, we are told, still 
kept his hand on Paul, hoping that money might be given 
him of the Apostle, that he might loose him. For some 
time, however, the contemptuous indifference with which 
the Itoman magistrates treated the Christians lefb no room 
for this abuse to take root, but by the date of Severus it 
had quite established itself; and TertuUian, whose Mon- 
tanism had rendered him an ascetical moralist, does not fail 
to denounce it with great severity. In his Treatise con- 
cerning Flight in Persecution, he discusses the question 
how far it is lawful to buy off persecution, as though such 
practice was one of the stumbling-blocks of the day. He 
argues cliaracteristically, that it is indecent to redeem 
with money the life which Christ had redeemed with his 
blood (§ 12) ; that the transaction is suspicious in itself, 
conducted as it is by means of the informer, the soldier, 
the wily magistrate; and, moreover, conducted clandes- 
tinely and by stealth ; that it is not for the rulers of tlie 
Church (and such, he intimates, shared in this stratagem, 
as indeed Cyprian expressly asserts) to exercise their au- 

' Bishop Eaye*s Tertullian, p. 53. 

^ Mosheim, De Bebus Christian, p. 453. 
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thority under a licence to live purchased from tbe soldiery 
at the Saturnalia ; that this could not be the kind of peace 
which Jesus meant to leave behind Him, when He returned 
to his Pather (§ 13). Meanwhile, it would seem, according 
to this writer, that not individuals only stooped to this 
advice, but that whole Churches raised funds by contribu- 
bution, for securing the members from molestation — funds, 
the possible amount of which may be conjectured, from the 
vast revenue Tertullian considers might be raised for the 
State, if each Christian were allowed to purchase the free 
exercise of his religion for a sum of money ; but God, he 
thinks, had spared the Christians that humiliation, by not 
putting the scheme into the heart of the prince.^ 

No wonder, therefore, that with such stimulants to per- 
secution, as the handling of these large sums, wrung from 
the fears of the Christians, supplied, persecutors should 
never be wanting ; and that the severities which originated 
perhaps, in the vindictiveness of the Emperor, should have 
been greatly aggravated by the cupidity of the magistrate. 

Hitherto, the transaction, as I have said, appears to have 
been altogether surreptitious, done " sub tunic^L," as Ter- 
tullian expresses it (De Fugji, § 12). So common, how- 
ever, did it become, and so profitable to the officials, that it 
seems soon to have assumed a systematic and organized 
form : the evasion the more elaborate and refined, as the 
measures for detecting the Christians from amongst the 
body of the population were the more precise and searching. 

Thus far we have heard nothing of "Libelli;" docu- 
ments which by Cyprian's time were of ordinary circula- 
tion, and which created amongst the Christians much em- 
barrassment. When the magistrate issued an order, as he 
was empowered to do, that such and such persons, men- 
tioned by name, should do sacrifice to the gods, and thus 
give proof that they were not Christians, it was not un- 
common for a party so challenged, where conscious of the 
' Tertullian, De Fogi in Persecutione, § 12, 
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offence, to infonn througli a common friend, that he was in 
truth a Christian, that it was not lawful for him to ap- 
proach the altars of the gods, and that he was prepared to 
pay a fine to he excused ; whereupon he received from the 
magistrate a lihellus or certificate, hy which the fact was 
asserted, directly or indirectly, that he had done sacrifice, 
and was accordingly exempt from the penalty of the law.* 
This seems to have heen (he real state of the case, for 
though an attempt has heen made to qualify the guilt of 
the transaction, whatever the amount of it may be under 
the circumstaiices, by supposing that no actual affirmation 
of the Christian having done sacrifice was inserted in the 
lihellus ; that it was simply a form of which the Christian 
possessed himself, on the production of which he was 
safe, and of the real nature of which he asked no ques- 
tion ; still, it is evident from the language of Cyprian, 
that to have recourse to it was considered a sin. He even 
denounces the libellus as a " nefandus idololatrisB libellos " 
(Ep. 1. p. 18), and the persons who took advantage of it 
as ** persons who had defiled their consciences, fmd even 
rejected the name of Christian" (De Lapsis, p. 190). 
This phraseology of Cyprian is the more emphatic when 
the temper with which he treats the general question is 
taken infco account ; it being much more tolerant and com- 
passionate than might have been expected of him. He is 
for making a distinction between the guilt of the Libella- 
tici, those who had received certificates of having done 
sacrifice, and the Thurificati, those who had sacrificed 
actually and in fact ; decreeing that the former, on their 
repentance, should be absolved, lest by overmuch severity 
they should be driven into heresy; but that the latter 
should experience the same lenity only in case of the 
prospect of their immediate death (Ep. lii.) ; whereas 
many ecclesiastical disciplinarians were for adopting a more 
rigorous rule, and in neither case make any concession. 

* Cyprian, Ep. lii. p. 70. 
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Alas! this was one of those many cruel dilemmas in 
which the early Christians foiin4 themselyes placed — the 
conscience pleaded on one side, Wd the natural love of 
life on the other : and it will rather become us to admire 
the stout heart of those who stood fast under such tempta- 
tions, than upbraid the weakness of those who fell away. 
Such is a brief history of those Libelli. 

To return to the subject of persecution under Severus. 
If it originated in Palestine (as the imperial edict, of 
which I have spoken, apparently confined in its operation 
to that country, renders probable), it speedily extended 
itself far and wide. "Throughout all the Churches, in 
every place," is the expression of Eusebius ; ^ but in no 
part of the world did it rage more fiercely than in the 
region of Alexandria. 

It is, perhaps, by taking this circumstance into account 
that we get one key to the obscure and mysterious works 
of Clemens Alexandrinus, who wrote about this time. He 
evidently composed under entire constraint ; a constraint, no 
doubt, in a great measure arising fi*om the character of the 
readers he was addressing, educated and fastidious heathens, 
whom he hoped to approach with better chance of success if 
he disguised the Christian teacher in the Philosopher, and 
Christianity in Philosophy. Still there appears to be a re- 
serve in him even greater than this would explain. He 
speaks like one afraid to hear the sound of his own voice. 
Indeed, he almost says as much. **He suppresses many 
things," he tells us, " designedly, fearing to set down in 
writing what he would not venture even to utter aloud."* 
"He dares not write at full,'* says he once again, "lest he 
should be found casting pearly, before swine, who would 
trample them lyider their feet, 'tl|4 then turn again and 
rend you." ^ >> 

The plan of his principal book (the Stromata) is desul- 

^ Eccl. Hist. yi. c. 1. "Evand(rMS rais 4KKkrf(ri(us koto, iravra rdfrov, 
' Stromat. i. § 1, p. 324. ^ jn^jji. § 12, p. 348. 
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tory, confused, without system, expressly in order that the 
meaning of it should he deciphered with difficulty ; * a 
scheme suggested, no doubt, as I have said, by the policy 
of making his approaches to his readers by stealth, and 
changing them into Christians whilst off their guard ; but 
in some degree by the dangerous times in which his lot 
was cast, when he himself " saw daily before his very 
eyes abundant spectacles of martyrs burned, crucified, 
beheaded ; '* * their conviction effected by the ordinary test 
of a challenge to deny the Saviour.* 

Of the many thousands who thus perished in Alexandria 
and the rest of Egypt, the names of a few persons have 
been preserved by Eusebius;* among them that of Leo- 
nides, the fi&ther of Origen, whose death for the truth may 
be well imagined to have kindled in the mind of his illus- 
trious son, then a boy, that zeal for the Christian fSuth 
which had been deposited in him under the teaching of 
Clemens, and which animated him so powerMly as a man. 
Young as he was, he had the spirit to address a letter to his 
father, in prison, saying, " Take heed, my father, that you 
do not change your mind because of us.** ^ Nor did he : — 
nor did he stand alone. There followed him, in due course, 
during the same protracted persecution, several pupils of 
Origen (who had very early established himself as a 
teacher in the school where he himself had so lately sat 
at the feet of Clemens) ; and Plutarch, and Severus, and 
Heraclides, and Heron, and a second Severus, bore tes- 
timony, by their blood, to the powerful effect of his in- 
structions. 

Nor was this all. The fiery trial was not confined to the 
stronger sex — women fell under it also ; and one Potamina, 
especially, by her faith and fortitude, calls ibrth the admi- 
ration and compassion of the historian. After the insults 

' Mrr^ l8pS>TOs — Stromat. vi. § i. p. 736. 

3 Stromat. u. § 20, p. 494. » Ibid. iv. § 6, p. 576. 

* Euseb. Eccl. Hist. vi. c. 4. » Ibid. c. 2. 
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of the by-standers, the threats of the judge to consign her 
to the tender mercies of the gladiators, and the application 
of streams of boiling pitch to all parts of her body, she 
was at length committed to the flames ; whilst many others, 
encouraged to make the same confession by the constancy 
of this distinguished martyr, whose vision appeared to them 
in their sleep, perished in the same visitation. 

Some Erench writers, as Massuet, the Benedictine 
editor of IrensBus' works, have taken credit to France for 
possessing a very distinguished martyr of this date, in 
IrensBus, ascribing to him that honoured title, on the 
authority of an anonymous writer of the fourth or fifth 
century ; ^ but as neither Tertullian nor Eusebius sets up 
any such claim in his behalf, and as at that period the 
name of martyr was most studiously annexed as a cognomen 
to any one who had a right to it,* we may safely conclude 
that Irenseus, whatever may have been his share of suffer- 
ing, did not seal his faith with his blood ; but was allowed 
to bring his laborious life to its natural close, and, possibly, 
even before the pet^ecution of j3everus broke out. 

Such, I think, appears to be the true character of the 
reign of Severus, with respect to the treatment of the 
Christians ; the endence I have adduced of his own cruel 
conduct towards them being positive and direct. 

At the same time, there are passages in the writings of 
Tertullian, which it is difficult to reconcile with it, and 
which have induced Mosheim and others to take a more 
favourable view of this Emperor's feelings towards them, 
and to lay the blame of their persecution more entirely 
on the magistrates and subordinate officers of the empire, 
greedy after gain. 

Certain it is, that Tertullian, who wrote during the life 

* Dissert Prsev. in Irensei Libros,xc. ; Qasestiones ad Orthodoxos, 
cxv. 

^ See a remarkable instance of this in the Fragment of Polycrates, 
Euseb. Eccl. Hist. y. c. 24. 
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and after the death of Severus, seems to represent him as 
friendly to the Christians. In his Apology, he speaks of 
him. as the most consistent of princes (§ 4), and yet the 
Apology gives ample token of a persecution prevailing at 
that very time. And if it should be said that this Treatise 
was composed at an early part of his reign, and before 
his severity had fully developed itself, yet in another, that 
*'To Scapula," written, as maybe conjectured from internal 
evidence, after the death of Severus, he still may be 
thought to speak of hiin in terms of commendation ; 
actually enforcing on Scapula, a President of Africa, ten- 
derness towards the Christians, by the example of Severus. 
"Even Severus himself" (ipse etiam Severus), says he, 
" was mindful of the Christians," and he illustrates this by 
his behaviour to Proculus, of which I have made mention ; 
and by the fact that " he had honoured with his testimony 
certain very distinguished men, and very distinguished 
women, whom he knew to be of this sect " — and he adds 
(changing the person), "he openly withstood the populace 
when raging against us " (in nos).^ 

This, it will be perceived, is very far from confirming the 
judgment we have been constrained to pass on Severus, 
basing it on the edict he uttered against the Christians, 
which his heathen biographer records, and which is a fact 
that cannot be disputed ;^ as well as on the express asser- 
tion of the Ecclesiastical Historian, who denounces him as 
an active persecutor, and produces his proof of it. It may 
be thought, however, that the testimony of TertuUian, for 
fc«ome reason or other, is to be received with some allow- 
ance on questions of this kind. It is observable, that he 
elsewhere speaks of Trajan foiling in some degree the 
execution of the severe laws against the Christians ; 
and of Hadrian, Vespasian, Pius, Yerus, never enforcing 
thefai ^ — assertions that require much qualification : it 

* Tertullian, Ad Scapulam, § 4. ' Spartian. Vita Sever, c. 16, 17. 

' Tertullian, Apol. § 5. 
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might be contended, perhaps, that the phrase " ipse etiam 
Sevenis " might implj, that admitting him to be a perse- 
cutor, and even a harsh one, he had, nevertheless, his re- 
lenting moods, which Scapula and his officers in general 
might do well to take pattern by ; that Tertullian might 
have had some personal bias in favour of Severus, of which 
the cause is not known to us ; that at any rate they were 
countrymen, both Africans, and that there might be some- 
thing in this which drew them together ; that, certainly, 
Tertullian speaks as if he had some knowledge of him and 
his affairs more than the common, witness what he says of 
Proculus, in connection with Severus, and of the Christian 
nurse which he tells us that Emperor gave to Caracalla, 
both of them incidents indicating an acquaintance with his 
domestic relations ; and if we may suppose there was a sig- 
nificance in the change of person of which I before took 
notice, and that the phrase " in nos " was meant to apply 
to Tertullian himself, and not merely to Christians gene- 
rally, we should have an express acknowledgment on his 
part of a personal obligation to Severus, which might very 
well influence his judgment of him in general. 
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CHAPTEE XIY. 

ConJitioD of the Christians under Caracalla. — Heliogabalns. — ^Alex- 
ander Severus — Maximinus. — Fierce Persecution under Decios. — 
Corruption of the Church described by Cyprian. — His Epistles. — 
Origen. — Interval of Tranquillity. — Deaths of Origen and Cyprian. 
— ^Advance of the Gospel. — Paul of Samosata. — ^Increased Prosperity 
of the Christians. — Corruption in the Church. — Diocletian Persecu- 
tion. — Improvement and Advance of the Church. — ^Unal Triumph 
under Constautine. 

Aftee the sufferings of the Christians under Severus, 
which Gibbon describes as " an accidental tempest," they 
enjoyed, he tells us, " a calm of thirty-eight years *' ^ — a 
period which would carry us to A. D. 249, or the beginning 
of the reign of Decius. This, however, requires qualifica- 
tion. Probably the persecution of the previous reiga did 
not cease immediately on the accession of Caracalla, the 
son of Severus. Tertullian's Address to Scapula, a Presi- 
dent of Africa, bears clear evidence of having been written 
at any rate, after the death of Severus ;2 and I will add (as 
it contains allusions to the destruction of Byzantium, a.d. 
196; to certain proceedings of Cincius Severus, a magis- 
trate, who was executed a.d. 198 ;^ and to an eclipse of the 
sun, thought to be the one a.d. 210 : all of them incidents 
that occurred during the reign of Severus), evidence of 
having been written shortly after the death of that prince ; 
or, in other words, in the reign of Caracalla.* And yet it 
appears from this Treatise, that persecution was then 
prevailing in Africa ; the very objecb of this Treatise being 
to reduce it. 

* Gibhon, ii. p. 45. ^ Tertullian, Ad Scapulam, § 4, « Ibid, § 3. 
^ See Bishop Eaye's Tertullian, p. 56. 
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However, on the whole, this prince does not seem to have 
been unfriendly to the Christians ; whether the Christian 
milk of his nurse, which flowed in his veins, tempered his 
pagan blood, or whether he spared them, actuated bj mo- 
tives which are bejond our discovery. Neither did they 
find an enemy in Heliogabalus, who followed him ; whilst 
under Alexander Severus, symptoms of toleration begin to 
show themselves, which mark clearly enough, that the 
Christians had now assumed a higher social position, and 
had won for themselves a respectful consideration, to which 
they had hitherto been strangers. Lampridius, indeed, one 
of the writers of the Augustan History, who lived about 
the end of the third or beginning of the fourth century, 
has left it on record, that when the Christians had seized a 
plot of ground, and the Yictuallers disputed it with them, 
Alexander decided for the Christians, saying, that it was 
better Q-od should be worshipped there in any way, than 
that the Victuallers should get possession of it : ^ an inci- 
dent which bespeaks the advance of the Christians, both in 
public and imperial estimation, to be so great, as to seem 
scarcely consistent with the state of the law, as I have re- 
presented it. For, so far from their religion appearing to 
be illegal, and the profession of it a capital offence, it is 
actually encouraged by the Emperor. Still, I believe the 
other to be the true view of the case ; for severe persecu- 
tion was still in store for the Christians in future reigns. 
Only their numbers had by this time become so consider- 
able, their rank, in many cases, so imposing, and their 
character so unexceptionable, that the law was, in fact, 
almost neutralized ; the execution of it unnatural. Indeed, 
with respect to the last particular, Origen expressly tells 
U3« that the calumnies to which the Christians were once 
exposed were obsolete in his day.* And, accordingly, 
whereas some years before, they had found it*neces8ary to 

' Lampridius in Alex. Severus, c. 49, p. 1003. 
* Origen, Contra Cels. vi. § 27. 40, 
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assemble in secret, and had earned for themselves, from 
their enemies, the title of '* Lucifugae ;*' they had now 
acquired a footing in the State, which emboldened them to 
venture upon public worship, and, as it should seem, with 
more than impunity. 

Other features of the reign of Alexander bespeak the 
same gradual tendency of Christianity to gain the ascen- 
dancy — ^betray the rising of the tide — mark that it was no 
longer struggling for sufferance, but for right ; no longer 
for supercilious toleration, but for.positive respect. Thus, 
we learn from his heathen biographer, whom I have already 
quoted, that he paid his devotions in a chapel, in which, 
amongst other figures, were those of Christy Abraham, and 
Orpheus ;^ that he had a mind to build a temple to Christ ;^ 
that, in choosing governors of provinces, he adopted some 
of the precautions used by Christians in selecting their 
priests.^ Whilst by Eusebius we are informed, that there 
was a good many Christians in the household of Alexander ;* 
that Mamsea, his mother, to whose advice and direction he 
paid the greatest deference, was " a very religious woman, 
if ever there was one,'** an expression which a Christian 
bishop would scarcely have used, without meaning to repre- 
sent her as a Christian, or, at least, as a searcher after the 
truth ; especially as he adds, that when at Alexandria 
(where she had accompanied her son), she sent for Origen 
with honours, whose fame had reached her, to instruct her 
in his doctrines ; that he remained with her some time, 
showing her the things pertaining to the glory of the Lord, 
and was at length graciously dismissed. All of these, 
matters which afford further argument that Christianity 
was by this time mounting upwards, was touching the 
very throne ; that the religion of the world was in a state 
of imminent transition ; at present, indeed, presenting a 

* Lampridius, Alex. Severos, o. 29, p. 930. ' Ibid. o. 43. 

' Ibid. c. 48. * Euseb. Eccl. Hist, vi, c. 28. 

• Euseb. Ecol. Hist. yI. c. 21. 
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strange combination of the Heathen and Christian systems, 
but destined speedily to precipitate the baser element, and 
to come forth pure and without alloy. Nor can we fail 
observing that the picture thus brought before us, precisely 
prepares us for that exhibited by the Apostolical Constitu- 
tions, which abound in provisions for a mixed population 
of Christian and Heathen thrown into the most intimate 
civic and social relations. 

But though it thus appears that the Christians were 
more than safe under Alexander, and that his reign, so far 
as it goes», verifies the assertion of G-ibbon, yet in the days 
of Maximinus, his successor, which fell within the period 
of tranquillity assigned to the Christians by that historian, 
tlie case was otherwise. 

It is true that the persecution under this Emperor was 
limited to a particular class — the magnates of the Church, 
and apparently as having been the friends of Alexander ; 
to whose death, as Maximinus had been instrumental, so 
was it natural that he should wage war against his followers 
and allies.^ Accordingly, Gibbon takes advantage of this, 
and justifies his assertion of the pacific character of the 
reign of Maximinus, so far as the Christians were con- 
cerned, by considering the movement in this instance to be 
political, not religious ; and the victims of his cruelty who 
happened to be Christians, to have been put to death, not 
as disciples of Christ, but as partisans of Alexander.^ Pro- 
bably, however, Maximinus acted from mixed motives. 
The Christians, no doubt, felt that they had lost a most 
valuable support in Alexander, and as Maximinus, his suc- 
cessor, had the credit of his death, they were not likely, as 
a body, to bear him much good- will. Still Eusebius teUs 
us, that he selected the leaders of the Churches for 
slaughter, as "being authors of the teaching according 
to the Gospel;" uses, moreover, the term persecution 
(dioryfjLos^^j when speaking of it, and intimates that this 
' Euseb. Eccl. Hist. vi. c. 28. ' Gibbon, ii. p. 453. 
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trouble lasted daring the whole of the short reign of 
Maximinus.^ Add to this, the Tract entitled "An Ex- 
hortation to Martyrdom," which Origen addressed at this 
time to Ambrosius and Frotoctetus, indicates that such was 
the character of the visitation according to his notion of it 
also ; the arguments he suggests in this Treatise all go on 
the supposition of the trial being one of the faith. He 
speaks of the sin of denying the faith, and of consenting 
to swear by the fortune of CaBsar ;^ he tells of the confes- 
sion required of Christians who are Christians indeed ; of 
the joy there is in suffering for righteousness' sake ; of 
the voluntary nature of the act itself, which, in fact, gave 
martyrdom its merit ; * and much more to the same effect ; 
not an allusion to any political motive being at work, 
presenting itself &om the beginning to the end of the 
dissertation. 

The reigns of Balbinus, of Grordian, and of Philip, 
which extended over the last thirteen years of the thirty- 
eight, certainly appear to have been what Gibbon repre- 
sents them — ^years of peace to the Church ; Eusebius 
giving no intimation of the contrary : and the last of 
these Emperors affording some indications, like Alexander, 
of being himself almost, if not altogether, a Christian ; as 
well as of the near approach of the day, when the Gl-ospel 
would achieve its more complete temporal triumph under 
Constantino, for reports now began to multiply of Em- 
perors being Christians.* Of Philip, it was directly- 
asserted that he was so ; nay, even that he expressed a wish 
to share in the prayers of the Church ; and that on the 
bishop requiring of him previous confession and penitence, 
he cheerfully submitted.* Certainly he, as well as his wife, 
Severa, had Origen for a correspondent; Eusebius having 
seen his letters to both of them.^ Moreover, this same 

' Euseb. Eccl. Hist. vi. c. 28. ' Origen, Exhort. § 7, 

' Origen, Exhort § 4, 6. 22. * Euseb. Eccl. Hist. vii. c. 10. 

» Euseb. Eccl. Hist. vi. c. 34. • Ibid. vi. c. 36. 
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Father wrote bis reply to Celsus, during Philip's reign ; ' 
and his Treatise bears internal evidence of having been 
composed in a season of perfect tranquillity, at least, to 
the Church. For, in answer to an objection of Celsuj, 
that Christians were combined and held together mainly by 
fear of those without, Origen observes, that this could not 
be true ; for that at the moment he was writing, all cause 
for fear had, by the will of God, long ceased ; though it 
was not unlikely, Origen adds, that it would be renewed, 
seeing that the calumniators of the Christians imputed the 
troubles of the times to the multiplication of the Chris- 
tians, in consequence of the magistrates not taking pains, 
as they once did, to crush them and put them down.^ This 
conjecture of Origen's, we shall find, proved but too true. 
For in the next reign, that of Decius, one of the fiercest 
persecutions arose which history records, as though the 
evil Spirit was determined to put forth all his strength 
before yielding to an antagonist who was now discovered 
to be so really formidable. 

At the same time we may, perhaps, see a cause why 
Q-od should have permitted this affliction to return. The 
long tranquillity which the Church had enjoyed, whilst it 
had largely increased its numbers, had greatly debased 
its character. The good soldier of Jesus Christ, we are told, 
must endure hardness ; and a Capua, it should seem, is 
even more fatal to him than to the carnal warrior. Es- 
pecially would this be the case so long as he was living in 
the midst of idolaters ; and the infection of their example 
and society had constant; opportunity of taking effect. 
We happen to possess .a vivid picture of the Church of 
Africa, at this period, in the writings of Cyprian ; and sad 

' Euseb. Eccl. Hist. vi. c. 36. 

' Origen, Contra Cels. iii. § 10. A note on this passage in the Bene- 
dict. Ed. of Origen, dates these troubles in the reign uf Gordian, bat 
Eusebius expressly ascribes the treatise against Colsus to the reign of 
Philip, vi. c. 36. 

o 3 
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tokens it exhibits of the degeneracy of that portion of the 
Church Catholic. Though the number of the Christians 
was now verj great,^ and though many amongst them 
were of an affluent class,^ so that at Eome, even Senators 
and knights, chief men and matrons, were found in their 
ranks ; ' and, accordingly, though living to themselves, and 
thereby escaping the pollution which followed from inter- 
course with the heathen, was now more practicable, we 
discover them resorting to heathen courts;* becoming 
members, as servants, of heathen households;^ forming 
heathen marriages;® frequenting heathen spectacles, and 
even defending the practice (so relaxed, says Cyprian, had 
ecclesiastical discipline become), alleging that -in Scripture, 
Elijah is spoken of as the charioteer of Israel, and David 
represented as dancing before the Ark ; that even there we 
read of harps, and cymbals, and pipes ; that the Apostle 
talks of wrestling against spiritual wickedness, of running 
a race, of winning a crown ; and that a Christian (such 
was the notable argument) might surely behold what 
Scripture describes.^ Moreover, we find Christian women 
adorning themselves with the most costly decorations ; 
virgins taking part in nuptial revels, and even resorting to 
baths frequented by both sexes ; ^ bishops of the Church 
abandoning their chairs, deserting their people, wandering 
through distant provinces, hunting after gain, possessing 
themselves of funds by fraudulent means, and swelling 
their amount by usurious practices.® No wonder that God, 
whilst watching over his Church, should see fit to admi- 
nister a sharp correction for abuses like these. Cyprian 
himself, who was in the midst of it, regards the persecu- 
tion in this light.^® No wonder that in a Church thus 

' Cyprian, Ad Demetrianuro, p. 221, " numerus et copiosus." 

^ See the whole Treatise, De Habitu Virginum. * Ep. Ixxzii. 

* Testimon. adv. Judeeos, iii. c. 44. * Ibid. c. 72, 

• De Lapsis, p. 183. ^ De Spectac. p. 339. 
® De Habitu Virginum, pp. 177. 179. 

»lbid. p. 183. . ^^'De Lapsis, p. 181. 
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enervated great numbers should fall awaj.^ No wonder 
that the purchasers of exemption from suffering, bj bribing 
the magistrates to testify to a falsehood, should have multi- 
plied exceedingly: and the Libellatici and Thurificati (of 
whom I have spoken already) should have become organ- 
ized classes. And, I will add, no wonder that the merits 
of the martyrs — the faithful found among the faithless — 
should have been sung in terms of exaggeration, and 
dangerous pretensions should have been set up in their 
behalf.2 

But though it is painful to recount the weaknesses of 
the Church, which persecution, coming after a long period 
of relaxing repose, discovered, it is cheering to turn to 
the other aspect of the subject, and contemplate the 
heroic fortitude with which it was met by many, probably 
by the great bulk of the Christians ; and it is satisfactory 
that the same documents which furnish us with evidence 
of the humiliation of the Church, furnish also that of its 
triumph ; their truth guaranteed by their ingenuousness. 

With respect to the character and details of this per- 
secution, the edict of Decius, which enjoined it, was to 
the effect, that the magistrates should apply to all sus- 
pected persons the test of sacrifice to the gods.^ And so 
rigorously was this done, that it struck terror into the 
hearts of the Christians, who imagined that the time was 
now come, foretold by our Lord, when,, if it were possible, 
even the very elect would fail. Accordingly, the prisons 
were filled with victims ; * many died there of starvation,* 
in spite of large sums subscribed for their relief;^ but 
which it was probably difficult to dispense, owing to the 
jealousy with which the approaches to them were watched.^ 
Many were consigned to the mines,® or were carried off 

* " Multiplex lamentanda jactura est" 

^ Cyprian, De Lapsis, p. 187. ' Euseb. Eccl. Hist. vi. 41. 

< Ibid. Ep. Ix. * Ibid. Ep. xxi. • Ibid. Ep, Ix., xxxvii. 

7 Ibid. Ep. iv. 

^ Bp. Andrews, whose prayers are founded veiy mnoh on the old 
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as slaves, by the Infidels, who now for the first time, in 
the neighbourhood of the Nile, received the appellation 
of Saracens.^ Blandishments and threats were used by 
turns to shake their firmness.^ Liberty and life offered 
on submission to plausible terms ;^ or death, aggravated 
by the shapes it assumed — all of them terrific, proposed as 
the alternative.* Others, and they in multitudes, betook 
themselves to mountains and deserts, where they perished 
by hunger and thirst, cold and disease, robbers and wild 
beasts.* Moreover, as the persecution was thus severe, 
so was it wide-spreading, or even universal. We discover 
its ravages at Eome, in Palestine, at Antioch ; ^ at Alex- 
andria,' at Carthage, and in the neighbouring district.® 
And not in cities only, but even in country places and 
villages.' Indeed, there was for a long time no road, no 
lane, no alley, where the Christians could walk by night 
or by day, without being challenged to utter the accursed 
words, and, on their refusal, were committed to the 
flames.^® 

The names of many of the victims of this fierce aggres- 
sion are preserved in the records of the day, together with 
the several circumstances of their confession or martyr- 
dom ; women and boys, aged persons and rulers of the 
Church, amongst the number. Suffice it to mention two 
of this latter class — Cyprian and Origen. Cyprian, it is 
true, did not actually seal his faith with his blood till a 
somewhat later date, but he was driven into concealment 
during this tyranny ; and from his retreat, where he con- 

Uturgies, has amongst bis Petitions, — yLvrfo-Brfri Kvpie top iv fJi.€TdK- 
\oi9f p. 62, 12mo. 

^ Euseb. Eccl. Hist. yi. c. 42. IIoXXoi d€ ol kot avrh rh 'ApaPixby 
^po9 i(cafip(modia'$€irr€£ xmb ^apPapov 'Sapcuajv&v. It is a quotation 
from Dionysius, mado by Eusebius. 

* Cyprian, Ep. viiL • Ibid. Ep. xv. 

* Ibid. De Lapsig, p. 180 ; De Glared Marty rii, p. 347. 

» Euseb. Eccl. Hist. vi. c. 42. « Ibid. c. 39. 

■^ Ibid. c. 41. •Ibid, c. 42. » Ibid. c. 42. 

'• Ibid. c. 41. 
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tinued two years,* he addressed those letters to his diocese, 
and elsewhere, which serve to throw so much light on the 
doctrine and discipline of the Primitive Church ; so that, 
•under Gk)d's providence, the very means which were taken 
to root it out of the earth, supplied to future ages that 
precious deposit — a complete portrait of it. For it may 
be well supposed that, his hiding-place lying within a 
distance of his people near enough to admit of his being 
consulted by them on all occasions, Cyprian would be 
called on to give expression to his sentiments, and 'in 
writing too, on every manner of ecclesiastical contingency ; 
and that thus, questions touching the election of the 
clergy, rules of ordination, episcopal jurisdiction and disci- 
pline, practical diflBlculties in the working of the Early 
Church, and the methods by which they were to be met, 
would all in their turn be brought before us (as they are in 
fact), confirming the authority of the traditions and cus- 
toms of our own day, by establishing their existence even 
in times so remote as this Bishop of Carthage. 

On the death of Decius, Cyprian quitted his retreat, 
and returned to his diocese ; his martyrdom postponed, 
though only for a short season. Neither does Origen seem 
actually to have expired whilst that Emperor was alive, 
for though put to the torture, at Csesarea, under Decius, 
his sufferings were protracted till the persecutor himself 
was first taken to his account. Buried in the depths of 
his prison, his neck made fast in the collar, and his body 
stretched on the rack, hole by hole and day after day, he 
breathed his last immediately on Ghdlus ascending the 
throne, in the seventieth year of his age.^ 

Few Fathers of the Early Church are so diflGicult to 
appreciate as Origen, and yet none, of the first three cen- 
turies at least, have left us writings so abundant, from 
which to form a judgment of the author. But those 
writings are to be read with caution and discrimination. 

* Cyprian, Ep. lii. ' Euseb. Eccl. Hist, vi. c. 39 ; vii. c. 1. 
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Some of them are, no doubt, in every respect trustworthy, 
carefully composed, and, on the whole, well preserved. 
Such, for instance, is his Treatise against Celsus, perhaps 
the most valuable of the whole. But of some we have 
the Latin translation only, a few fragments of the original 
Greek text being all that is left of it, and that a transla- 
tion confessedly unfaithful; Ruffinus, who made it, ex- 
pressly declaring, that portions he had abridged for the 
sake of brevity; and portions containing sentiments from 
which he dissented, or which were contrary to others 
advanced by Origen elsewhere, he suppressed, on the plea 
that they were interpolations.^ Others of them were 
written in haste, for the occasion, when the writer was 
perhaps on the move, and had no time for much study or 
research.^ Others, whatever they might be when they 
first came from his hands, were adulterated even in his 
lifetime. Others were simply extempore disputations, 
taken down by ready writers, a slovenly method of com- 
municating one's thoughts to the world, at best ; and, in 
the instance of Origen, rendered worse by the trick the 
Heretics had of dressing up such documents to their own 
taste, and so putting them in circulation, and by Origen's 
own negligent custody of his manuscripts, which made 
such frauds the more easy. Add to all this the general 
complexion of the works themselves, a circumstance which 
greatly augments the difficulty of deciphering the man by * 
means of them ; the allegories with which they abound, so 
far from perspicuous;^ the speculations into which they 
wander, so many and so mysterious — and no wonder, for ' 
many theological questions then really admitted of debate, 
tradition and conference not having as yet narrowed them ; 
and still more were suggested by the active imaginations of 

^ Origen, De Principiis, lib. iii. ; Prsefatio Euffini, vol. i. p. 107, 
Benedict. Edit. 

* See vol. i. p. 12 ; Ep. ad Africamim. 

* See jrepl fvxris, § 26, vol. i. p. 241. 
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swarms of heretics and philosophers, with whom he was 
brought into contact by the celebrity of his name ^ — specu- 
lations which Origen himself characterizes as doubtful, as 
hazardous, even as daring; and for which he perpetually 
offers apologies.^ 

But the true key to the ambiguity of the writings of 
Origen, both as to the genuineness of the text, the precision 
of the meaning, and the consistency of the character, is 
the fact that they must have been, to a very great extent, 
the substance of oral lectures, which he delivered as a 
catechist, whether inter (wibulandum, or in his two distin- 
guished schools at Alexandria and CsBsarea. Thus would 
his thoughts be often merely the suggestions of the mo- 
ment, and if afterwards committed to writing by himself, 
would still bear the impression of the circumstances under 
which they were expressed ; or if recorded by some ad- 
miring hearer, be probably still further debased by the 
errors of a second hand ; or in same instances, perhaps^ 
altogether abused, by spurious documents being put forth 
under this great author's name, not easily disproved, when 
it was notorious that he had made the delivery of lectures 
the business of a long life. 

The perplexity which attaches to his writings, attends 
also the chief incidents of his history ; and the motives 
which weighed with him to govern his school at Alexandria, 
under the episcopate of Demetrius, without the advantage 
of Holy Orders ; acquiescing, as it should seem, in the 
reluctance of that bishop to confer them under his peculiar 
circumstances ;* and yet, whilst he was still under his juris- 
diction, seeking them, or at least, accepting them at the 
hands of the bishops of Palestine — probably breaking a 
primitive Canon of the Church, and certainly involving the 

' Origeft, De Principiis, i. p. 4. 

* Ibid. b. i. c. vi. § 1 ; c. vii. § 2 ; b. ii. c. vi. § 2. 6 ; c. viii. § 4; b.iii. 

c. iv. § 5. 

' See the Apostolical Canons, b. viii. 21-24, and Bp. Beveridge's Notes 
on them ; Patres Apostolici, i. p. 464, Gotelerius. 
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bishops of the two countries in contention on his account,* 
— seem strange and unaccountable. Eusebius, indeed, 
imputes the subsequent conduct of Demetrius towards 
Origen, in denouncing him to the bishops throughout the 
world, and apparently making Alexandria too hot to hold 
him, for he removed to CsBsarea ^ — ^to mere jealousy of a 
man more illustrious than himself. Yet it may be re- 
marked, that after the death of Demetrius, neither Hera- 
clas, his successor in the see of Alexandria, and a pupil of 
Origen' s besides, nor yet Dionysius, the successor of Hera- 
clas, and another of his pupils, appears to have made any 
efforts to recall him,^ as though there was something still 
cleaving to. Origen, which made even his friends in the 
Church slow to avail themselves of his abilities and his 
fame. 

The interval which elapsed from the death of Decius 
(a.d. 252) to the middle of the reign of Diocletian, an 
interval of some forty years, Gibbon represents as one of 
prosperity to the Churches ; interrupted, if at all, only by 
certain hostile intentions attributed to Aurelian.* On the 
whole, it no doubt was a period of peace to the Church, 
though, as in a former case, when that author made a 
similar assertion, after his manner, some exceptions are to- 
be taken against its perfect accuracy. Thus Origen, we 
have seen, suffered under Gallus, who is also said by 
Dionysius, a contemporary authority preserved by Euse- 
bius,^ to have persecuted " the holy men who prayed for 
his peace and safety *' (i.e. the Christians, or possibly only 
the clergy of that body), though perhaps not to the death.^ 
And the fact itself, as well as the limitation of it, seems 
confirmed by Cyprian, who, in several of his letters written 
about this time, speaks as if uneasy at the condition of the 

» Euseb. Eccl. Hist. vi. c. 8. ' See Ibid. c. 26. 

' See Evans's Biography of the Early Church, Second Series, p. 58. 

* Gibbon, ii. p. 486. * Euseb. Eccl. Hist viii. c. 1. 

• Euseb. Eccl. Hist. vii. c. 1. — ^HXao-fy. 
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Church, rather than as if under actual suffering. He has 
visions that the enemy is at hand ;^ he sees Antichrist ap- 
proaching;^ he hears his own name proclaimed in the 
circus, and clamours raised for his being cast to the lions. ^ 
But it is to be observed, that this last outrage occurred on 
the occasion of ofiering a sacrifice enjoined at the time, 
probably on account of a pestilence then prevailing (a.d. 
252). And as it was the popular belief that such visita- 
tions were sent as manifestations of the wrath of the gods 
against the Christians,^ a delusion which Cyprian expressly 
combats in his address to Demetrianus, now put forth, it 
would seem that it was rather the accident of the moment 
that prompted the outbreak, than any deliberate edict of 
persecution then promulgated, especially as Cyprian, how- 
ever disturbed, evidently took no substantial harm himself, 
and makes no mention of any other who had. It is, how- 
ever, a bold figure of speech to construe precarious permis- 
sion to live, into a state of prosperity. 

Thus again, Yalenanus cannot be said to have been a 
peaceful ruler with reference to the Christians, during the 
whole period of his reign ; the conclusion of it not fulfilling 
the promise of the beginning. Indeed, it was under him 
that Cyprian died the martyr's death — a case in itself 
enough to afford a contradiction to Gibbon's too unqualified 
statement, and which reduces him to the necessity, in order 
to maintain his consistency, of attempting to lead the 
attention away from the atrocity of the act itself, to certain 
petty circumstances of decorum which accompanied it. It 
was nothing to seize an innocent man and take away his 
head, provided the execution was not attended by every 
aggravation of ignominy and pain of which it was capable ; 
provided he was conveyed, not to a prison, but to a private 
house, and had an elegant supper prepared for him before 
he was led to the scaffold ; the " prosperity " of Christians, 
it should seem, consisting in being slain with civility. 

» Cjprian, Ep. 54. « Ibid. 55. » Ibid. < Ibid. 
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"We have not, however, to rest the proof of persecution 
under Valerian on the single case of Cyprian. Dionysius, 
a «ontemporary, to whom I have referred already, speaks 
of the Christians, in Egypt at least, as forbidden to hold 
assemblies ; and as driven into exile, if they persisted, to 
desolate districts, where, however, they seized the oppor- 
tunity of extending the knowledge of God to parts which 
it had not yet penetrated ; of others of the Christian body 
suffering bonds and imprisonment; being scourged, com- 
mitted to the flames, slain by the sword, and of the danger 
which attended the gathering their remains and consigning 
them to the earth.^ Nay> more — of its being commonly 
believed that in this Emperor was realized the " Beast " 
of the Revelation (xiii. 6), " to whom power was given to 
continue for forty and two months :"^ the persecution 
having lasted just that time — ^three years and a half. It 
is true, that in these proceedings Valerian seems to have 
acted at the instigation of another, one Macrianus, the 
chief of the Egyptian Magi, who had acquired a dangerous 
influence over him (but that does not alter the fact) ; and 
that on his son and colleague, Gallienus, succeeding to the 
sole possession of the imperial throne, the plague was 
stayed, a proclamation of toleration and amnesty being then 
issued by him " throughout the world :" — ^the range of that 
proclamation, by the way, seeming to argue, that the 
troubles it was intended to put an end to had not been con- 
fined to Egypt and Palestine.* At the same time, such 
was the anomalous condition of the Christians — their pre- 
sent importance e^ftorting from the heathen, in spite of 
themselves, respect and forbearance, and yet the original 
laws against them still in force, if malice happened to pro- 
voke an enemy to avail himself of them — such, I say, was 
their anomalous condition — such the balance of the Chris- 
tian and Heathen party at this season, that in spite of the 
humane edict of the Emperor himself, a private individual 
> Euseb. Eccl. Hist. vii. c. 11. » Ibid. c. 10. « Ibid. c. 13. 
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was in circumstances to defeat it; and we learn from 
Eusebius, that at this very moment, a certain soldier of 
CsBsarea, Marinus by name, being entitled to promotion by 
order of succession, was challenged by a rival as disqualified 
for it, by being a Christian, and refusing to sacrifice to the 
Emperors ; that in support of his objection, he appealed to 
the old laws ; that Achseus, the magistrate of the place, 
whose business it was to investigate such matters, ques- 
tioned Marinus, and found from his own lips that a 
Christian he was; that he granted him three hours for 
reflection ; that Theotechnus, the bishop, availed himself of 
this interval, led Marinus to the Church, set him within 
the precincts of the altar, pointed first to the sword with 
which he was girt, and then to a copy of the Gospels ^ 
(perhaps lying on the altar), and bid him choose between 
them ; that on Marinus stretching forth his hand, and 
taking the book, Theotechnus said to him, " Lay hold then, 
lay hold of God, and in his strength may that be thine 
which thou hast chosen. Go in peace;" that then, the 
*ime being expired, the herald claimed him ; when, stand- 
ing once more at the judgment seat, and affirming his faith 
even with more alacrity than at the first, he was led away 
to execution just as he was, and was crowned a martyr.^ — 
A strange concurrence of circumstances, only to be ex- 
plained, as I have said, by the struggle that was going on 
between the Heathen and the Christians for the mastery. 
The edict of the Emperor on the one side, the law of the 
land, as yet unrepealed, on the other ; here a bishop with 
his Church, altar, copy of the Scriptures forthcoming ; 
there a secular court, with its judge and officers, working 
in an opposite direction ; and both openly. 

I notice these symptoms of the transitional state of 
religion, the rather, because they prove that the Gospel 
did not, as I have already remarked repeatedly, and shall 

* Trjv tS>v Oeioov evayycXicop ypa(l)rjv. ^ Euseb. Eccl. Hist. vii. c. 15. 
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have to remark again, spring into life with Constantine, 
and under the encouragement of the powers of this world, 
but was first feeling and then forcing its way gradually, 
though still continually on the advance, during a series of 
reigns, and under a variety of circumstances, adverse or 
propitious, till the accession of that prince to independent 
rule, when the consummation in the natural course of 
things was achieved ; the sail, which for awhile had been 
fluttering and uncertain, swung over, filled with the wind, 
and thenceforth held its course steady and undisturbed. 

Little is to be objected to Gibbon's statement, with 
respect to the reign of Aurelian. In spite of his being a 
zealous heathen himself (I mean Aureliau), and having 
himself, as it should seem,^ some contempt for the Chris- 
tians, he left them unmolested during the greater part of 
hia reign. Indeed, his conduct in the case of Paul^of 
Samosata has been thought to indicate even more than 
this ; an apparent leaning to their side. The history is a 
remarkable one. So confident in his position as Bishop 
of Antioch did Paul feel, that he took upon himself to 
exact from the brethren, and appropriate to his own pur- 
poses, large sums of money ; carried himself with great 
pomp and pretension in the public streets ; was attended 
by a retinue of people preceding and following him ; caused 
a throne to be erected for himself in his Church, in emula- 
tion of that of the civil magistrate ; insisted on his congre- 
gation applauding him when he spoke, as though they were 
in a theatre— improprieties which, in addition to his teach- 
ing unsound doctrine on the subject of the Second Person 
of the Trinity, drew on him the displeasure of a conclave of 
Bishops, who deposed him, and elected one Domnus, bishop 
in his stead. Meanwhile, Paul refused to give up posses- 
sion of the church buildings, and appealed to Aurelian, who, 

' Yopiscns in Aoreliano, c. zx. torn. ii. ; see Mosheim, De Bebos 
Christianis, p. 559. 
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however, confirmed the judgment of the bishops, and dis- 
lodged him ; ^ a transaction, it must be allowed, indicating 
in a very decisive manner, the recognition of the Chris- 
tians by the chief magistrate, as a community possessing 
rights and property, and established defactoj if not dejurCy 
in an attitude of strength. 

Thus did Aurelian behave himself towards the Christians 
for several years. At the close, however, of his short reign, 
and under the influence of certain sinister advisers, whether 
the philosophers or the priests, he changed his views, and 
was, at all events, preparing the persecution of them, if not 
actually engaged in it, when he was arrested by the sword of 
the conspirator, and the Christians fell at once upon friendly 
times.^ They were allowed to avow their faith openly, and 
without reserve ; they were received as inmates into the 
imperial palaces ; they were courted by the governors of 
provinces ; they were, in some instances, appointed gover- 
nors themselves ; they reared, without hindrance, spacious 
churches in every city, the older ones no longer sufficing 
for the multitudes who now resorted to them ; and every- 
thing bespoke that the violent were on the point of taking 
the Kingdom of Heaven by force. 

But, once more, they who knew how to bear injuries 
and wrongs, were not proof against ease and honours ; and 
the same declension of morals, the result of years of tran- 
quillity which preceded the reign of Decius, and which had 
to be visited with correction by the heavy hand of that 
destroyer, again discovered itself, and was destined to be 
submitted to similar discipline. Licence had begot con- 
tention and disorder, Christians had become jealous of 
Christians, prelates were at strife with prelates.v Sloth, 
dissimulation, and hypocrisy, were infecting the, Church, 
when the avenger again arose in the person of Diocletian ; 
and more especially in that of each of his colleagues or 
immediate successors, Mazimian, Galerius, Maximinus, and 
' Easeb. Eccl. Hist. vii. c. 30. ^ Ibid. viii. c. 1. 
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Maxentius. "For though the title of this dreadful perse- 
cution, which lasted for some ten years, is known by the 
name of Diocletian, that Emperor was far from being the 
sole, or even the most active author of it. It was not till 
the nineteenth year of his reign, that it became fierce and 
general. Edict after edict was now put forth, the results 
of which Eusebius witnessed with his own eyes, and h&s 
left them on record, as an everlasting monument of the 
determined manner in which the heathen spirit struggled 
for supremacy to the last. First, the churches were to be 
levelled to the foundations ; copies of the Scriptures and 
service books ^ were to be committed to the flames ; per- 
sons in office were to be dismissed ; slaves to be denied all 
hope of freedom.* Presently, the bishops were to be pro- 
ceeded against ; and then the people at large, and in all 
quarters. 

The, details of these sanguinary scenes are given by Eu- 
sebius ^ at great length, and frequently with the names of 
the parties concerned in them. Gibbon, however, impugns 
his honesty.^ But it must be observed, that it is actually 
the candour of the Ecclesiastical Historian himself, which 
furnishes his accuser with all the materials he has for the 
charge ; and if Eusebius had not frankly avowed the plan 
of this part of the work to be, to record the things which 
make for the glory of the Church and not for its disgrace, 
to select for description the deeds of those who stood 
fast rather than of those who fell away, which many 
did — the heroic scenes which attended and followed the 
persecution, rather than the inglorious dissensions and 
follies of the Christians which preceded it ; ^ — ^if Eusebius, 
I say, had not openly avowed such to be the plan of this 

' Tag be ivBeovs Koi icpas ypa^s, 

3 Euseb. EccJ. Hist. viii. c. 2, 3 ; see also Mosheim, De Hebns 
Christianis, p. 925. 
' Euseb. Eccl. Hist, viii., and his Book of the Martyrs of Palestine. 
^ Decline and Fall, ii. p. 493, Milman's Ed. 
' Euseb. Eccl. Hist. viii. c. 2, and the Martyrs of Palestine. 
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part of his work, contending that it was the most profitable 
mode of treating his subject, both for his contemporaries 
and for posterity, and even most accordant with Scripture, 
which prescribes that, " if there be any virtue, if there be 
any praise, we should think of these things," — Gibbon 
would not have had the plea for his attack. But while the 
ingenuous confession of Eusebius shows that he had no 
misgivings as to the truth and fidelity of the narrative he 
supplies (a narrative relating to his own times), and that 
he felt he could afford to avow his method of proceeding 
and his reason for it, open as it was to animadversion, the 
minute and persevering artifice with which Gibbon casts 
the whole of this portion of his history to the disparage- 
ment of the martyr and dishonour to the Church, serves to 
show how utterly disqualified he was to do justice to the 
motives of the Church's Historian. 

I shall spare my readers the details of this long and 
bloody persecution, and rather employ myself in directing 
their attention to the fresh facts which now .transpire, 
indicating, even in the midst of successful assaults upon 
the Gospel for a season, the near approach of its final and 
complete ascendancy ; and I revert to this subject again 
and again as I proceed, in order to demonstrate the utter 
unsoundness of the sceptical theory, that Christianity 
owed its establishment to its recognition by the State ; 
the truth manifestly being, that the development of its 
force was progressive, and that the State did not give it 
its countenance till it could no longer withhold it. 

Thus the sentiments of the several Emperors them- 
selves — ^for several there were — were now divided: some 
holding with the Christians, and some with the heathen ; 
Maximian and Galerius bent on persecution; Diocletian 
in part, Constantius (the father of Constantine) altogether, 
opposed to it ; as in turn, Maximian, Maxentius, and Con- 
stantine were at variance with each other in the same way : 
the first two the foes of the Christians, the last their 
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steadfast friend. Nor was this all: the wives of some of 
the parties had views of their own, and complicated still 
more the subject of religion by differing from their hus- 
bands. Thus, whilst Diocletian himself was a worshipper 
of the gods of his fathers, Prisca had renounced them, and 
was a Christian ; and whilst Galerius was not only a 
heathen, but a fierce persecutor of the Christians, "Sftderia, 
the daughter of Diocletian and Prisca, followed her 
mother's example, and was a disciple of Christ.^ 

Again, Maxentius, a son of Maximinian, another of the 
Emperors who had established himself during the ten 
years' persecution, is seen to be so impressed with the 
growing power and popularity of the Christians, that 
though a licentious heathen, and eventually a fierce enemy 
of the Christians, he pretended (weKpu^oro), in the early 
part of his career, to be a Christian himself, expressly with 
a view to winning the favour of the Boman people.^ And 
if to all this we add the penitential edict of Qalerius, when, 
smitten with a mortal disease, he bethought himself of his 
past cruelties to the Christians, and gave orders that the 
persecution should be stopped, and they be permitted to 
rebuild their churches, and offer up their devotions without 
restraint, provided only they would pray for his welfare, 
and that of his subjects, it becomes manifest that the 
empire was ripe for the acknowledgment of Christianity as 
the religion of the State ; that God — though his judgments 
were above, far out of the sight of men — ^had made all his 
preparations for this great crisis ; that nothing was wanting 
but the last hand ; when — ^the other emperors being by 
degrees disposed of, and, with them, all further impedi- 
ments — ^that hand was put to the work — Constantino was 
left alone on the stage to do his pleasure, and about the 
year 824, the triumph of the Cross was complete. 

^ See Mosbeim, Be Eebns Christianis, p. 913. 
' Eoseb. Eccl. Hist. viii. o. 14. 
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TO THE TIME OF CONSTANTINE. 



A.l>. 


A.D. 




13. Tiberius. 


217. 


Macrinus. 


87. Caligula. 


218. 


Heliogabalus. 


41. Claudius. 


222. 


Alexander Seyems. 


54. Nero. 


235. 


Maximinus. 


68. Galba. 


238. 


Gordian. 


69. Otho. 


244. 


PhiUp. 


69. ViteUinR. 


249. 


Decius. 


69. Vespasian. 


251. 


Gallus. 


79. TituB. 


253. 


Valerian. 


81. Domitian. 


259. 


Gfallienus. 


96. Nerva. 


268. 


Cladius. 


98. Trajan. 


270. 


Aurelian. 


117. Hadrian. 


275. 


Tacitus. 


138. Antoninus Pius. 


276. 


Florianus. 


161. Marcus Aurelius. 


276. 


Probus. 


180. Commodus. 


282. 


Cams. 


192. Pertinax. 


284. 


Diocletian. 


193. Julianus. 


286. 


Diocletian and Maximianus. 


193. Septimus Seyerus. 


305. 


Constantius and Gkklerius. 


211. Caracalla. 


306. 


Constantine. 



A LIST OF ECCLESIASTICAL WRITERS 

TO THE TIME OF CONSTANTINE WHOSE WORKS ARE NOW EXTANT. 



107 
165 

167 
176 



A.D. 

Clement, Bishop of Eome, died about 100 

Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, suffered martyrdom . 

Justin Martyr suffered martyrdom at Borne about . 

Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, suffered martyrdom about 

Tatian wrote his book against the Qentiles about . 

Hermias wrote his Satire against the Heathen Philosophers about . 177 

Athenagoras wrote his Apology and Treatise on the Resurrection about 177 

Hegesippus,* of whose History only fragments remain, died about . 180 

Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, addressed his Treatise to Autolycus : 

died about 180 

.Irenseus wrote five Books against Heremes about .... 190 

Minutius Felix wrote his Octavius about 207 

Hippolytus flourished about 214 

Clement of Alexandria died about 217 

Tertullian died about 220 

Origen died about 254 

Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, suffered martyrdom . . . .258 
Ghregory (Thaumaturgus), Bishop of Neocsesarea, died about . . 265 
Amobius wrote seven Books against the Gentiles . . . . 290 
Methodius, Bishop of Tyre, suffered martyrdom about . . . 807 
Pamphilus of Csesarea suffered martyrdom about .... 809 

Lactantius died about 825 

Eusebius, Bishop of Csosarea, died 840 



* See B^uth's Beliqidse Sacrse, which contains a collection of the frag- 
mentary writings of the Christian authors of the second and third 
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BEKSTOLSKOE. 

Beneyolence, Christian, 108. 

Believers, 8. 

Bingham, 186. 

Biscoe, 134. 

Bishops, 7 ; to have succession, 24 ; 
election and consecration of, 75, 
&C.; lists of, 81-83 ; the saperior 
order, 228. 

Bithynia, 219. 

Blandina, 278. 

Bochart, 233. 

Breaking of Bread : vide Commu- 
nion. 

Brethren, 8. 

British Church, 186. 

Caecilius, 89. 

Calumnies against Christians, 149. 
251. 

Canon of Scripture, 158, &c. 

Capital punishment, 134. 

Caracalla, 151. 292. 

Carthage, councils at, 207. 

Celsus, 71. 117. 

Centurions, 133. 

Cerinthus, 64. 229. 

Christians, their conduct and man- 
ner of life, 90-94. 97, &c. 
description of, 100, &c., 259-62 
confounded with heretics, 172 
their faith, 253, 254. 

Christian Sadducees, 173. 

Church (the edifice), 25 ; descrip- 
tion of one at Tyre, 213, 214. 

Church, the, 3. 10. 12 ; its unity, 
45 ; its state before Constantino, 
209. 311. 

Clemens Alexandrinus, 18. 64. 169. 
216 ; his Pedagogue and Cohor- 
tatio, 196 ; his Stromata, 287. 

Clemens Romanus, on Divine dis< 
cipline of the Church, 13. 19. 
81 ; on Ter Sanctus, 33 ; on 
Paul's death, 55 ; Bishop of 



Rome, 76 ; on Paul's Trarels, 
184. 

Cleophas, 67. 

Clergy, dress, 25. 211 ; stipends, 
27. 29 ; assembly of, 49. 

Commodus, 281. 

Communion, Holy, 31 ; consecra- 
tion and frequent celebration, 
82; service for, 32, 33; Lord's 
Prayer used, 34. 

Confession of Faith, of Apostolic 
origin, 20-22 ; used at baptism, 
35. 37. 

Confirmation, 38. 45. 

Constantino, 311, 312. 

Constantius, 311. 

Constitutions, Apostolical, their 
yalue, 17 ; their testimony, 25, 
26. 79. 85. 

Constitution of the Church, indi- 
cated by Christ, 11, 12 ; taught 
by the Apostles, and attested by 
early writers, 16, &c. 

Corinth, Church of, 26. 48. 54. 58. 

Corinthians, Epistles to, 50. 58. 

Corruption in the Church, 297. 309. 

Councilfi, early, 206. 

Creed, the Apostles', 22. 164 ; Ni- 
cene, 22. 

Crescens, 190. 277. 

Crete, 8. 53. 

Cross, the sign of, 93. 123 ; the 
oflfenceof, 115. 129. 

Cyprian, on primitive Church disci- 
pline, 18. 29. 34. 37, 38. 79 ; 
on persecution, 94 ; against the 
Jews, 116 ; on examination of 
documents, 159 ; on the spread 
and unity of the Church, 202 ; 
his lettei-s and exile, 300 ; his 
death, 305. 

Daille, 162 ; on Ignatian Epistles, 
222, &c. 
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DAILT. 

Daily ministration, iL 

Deacon, 7. 23. 

Dead, care of, 109. 

De Catholicse Ecclesdae Divinis Offi- 

ciis, 85. 
Decius, 299. 
Demetrius, 303. 
Demon-worship, 256. 
Diocletian, 309. 311. 
DionysioB, of Alexandria, 304. 

The Areopagite, 77. 

Of Corinth, 58. 

Disciples, 8. 

Discipline of the Church, 11, 12. 

Divinity of Christ, 112. 118. 

Docetad, 228. 

Domitian, 216. 

Domnus, 308. 

Donatists, 208. 

Dorcas, 45. 

Doxology in Lord's prayer, 37, note. 

Easter, 64. 185. 

Ebionites, 228. 232. 

Ecclesiastical divisions, 176. 

Elders, 23. 

Eleutherus, 73. 187. 

Epaphroditus, 76. 

Ephesians, Epistle to, 236. 

Ephesus, 8. 25. 47, 48. 53. 63, 64. 
138. 

Epistle from Lyons and Vienne, 277. 

Epistles, 7, 8. 

Eucharist : vide Lord's Supper. 

EusebiuB, on Peter, 4 ; on Ignatian 
Epistles, 19 ; on written liturgy, 
22 ; on stipends, 29 ; on primitive 
ritual, 39 ; on residence of Apos- 
tles at Jerusalem, 41 ; on Baby- 
lon, 56 ; on Mark's Gospel, 62 ; 
on John in Asia, 64 ; his lists of 
bishops, 81-83 ; his sermon at the 
Church of Tyre, 211 ; on Tra- 
jan's persecution, 220; account 
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of Ignatius and his Epistles, 

222, &c. ; on Antoninus Pius, 269 ; 

on Polycarp's death, 272, &c. ; 

on Thundering Legion, 280 ; on 

Maximinus and Philip, 295, &c. ; 

on Diocletian persecution, 310. 
Evidences of Christianity, 264. 
Extension of the Church in second 

century, 190, 

Faith of the Early Christians, 102. 
Fathers, their testimony valuable, 

162 ; trustworthy, 168,. &c 
Faustinus, 204. 
Felix, 205. 

Fire at Rome, 54. 150. 216. 
Flavins, 217. 
Fortitude, Christian, 109. 

Galerius, 309. 311. 

Gallienus, 306. 

Gallus, 301. 304. 

Gaul, Church of, 185, &c. 204. 
277. 

G«ntile preachers, 136. 

Gentiles, 3. 45; their hostility to 
the Gospel, 132, &c. 

Gibbon, 168. 188. 199. 218. 264. 
281. 292. 295. 304, 305. 308. 310. 

Gordian, 296. 

Gospel, the, its indirect spread, 
87, &c. ; its conflict with Pagan 
habits, 90-94 ; its effect on the 
lives of Christians, 99 ; is opposed 
by the Jews, 111, &c. ; by Gen- 
tiles, 132, &c. ; and by heathen 
priesthood, 142 ; affects the social 
system, 142-49; is opposed by 
heretics, 155, &c. ; its early 
spread, 181 ; its progress at Con- 
stantine's accession, 214 ; is suc- 
cessful without State help, 311. 

Hadrian, 151. 248. 267. 
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Hebrew Gospel, 234. 

Hebrews, Bpistle to, 53. 

Heliogabalns, 293. 

Heretic-baptisin, 207. 

Heretics, oppose the Gospel, 155, 
Ac. ; their ftpocryphal Scriptures, 
159; their extravagant preten- 
sions, 165; perrert the Sacra- 
ments, 166. 173 ; their progress 
and decay, 162, 163 ; thdr lioen- 
tioosness, 168; their doctrines, 
170 ; thdr early state, 228. 

Hippolytos, his Memoranda, 70; 
Demonstrative Address, 116 ; Fhi- 
losophnmena, 173 ; Antichrist^ 
197. 

HospitaHty, 28. 

Idolatry, 252. 

Ignatius, 72. 95. 220. 247. 

Acts of, 239. 

Epistles of, 17. 19 ; account of, 

by Eusebios, 221 ; their genuine- 
ness, 221-47 ; Syriac MSS., 243 ; 
Armenian version, 244. 

Illiberis, CouncU of, 209. 

Infant baptism, 207. 

Intercourse among Churches, 72. 

Irenseus, on Apostolic Oreed, 20; 
on Communion Service, 33, 34 ; 
on clergy at Miletus, 49; on 
Church in Spain, 52. 184; on 
John at Ephesus, 64; goes to 
Lyons, 73 ; Bishop of Lyons, 77 ; 
on Apostolic succession, 84; on 
the Canon, 159; on Heretics, 
168; on Church of Gaul, 186, 
&c. ; on progress of the Church in 
second century, 193 ; quotes Igna- 
tian Epistles, 222 ; his death, 289. 

James, St., 67. 

Bp. of Jerusalem, 12. 42. 46. 

50. 68, 69. 



lobd's pkatkr. 

James, St., Epistle of, 68. 

Jemsalem, 3. 41. 43-45; list of 
Bishops, 81. 

Jewish objections, 117-19; radi- 
nanoee, 126. 

Jews, 3; their hostility to the Gos- 
pel, 111, &c. ; arguments against 
them, 121-27. 

John, St., 5. 25. 38. 45; his resi- 
dence at Jerusalem, 63 ; at Ephe- 
sus, 63, 64 ; at Rome, 65. 217 ; 
at Patm(», 65 ; his death, 65. 

Jude, St., his grandsons, 68. 104. 

217. 
Justin Martyr on weekly collections, 
27 ; on communion service, 32. 
34 ; his conversion, 88 ; on per- 
secution, 95. 270; on lives of 
Christians, 99 ; his writings, 190^; 
on the spread of the Gospel in 
second century, 191 ; his dia- 
l(^e with Trypho, 88. 114. 120; 
his death, 277. 

Ketrti;^»vfit9»ff 7. 

Keys, power of, 6. 
KXnfs^ 8. 
Ktftitfi», 30. 

Lampridius, 293. 

Lapsed, 207. 

Leonides, 288. 

Leopardus, 234. 

Letters Commendatory, 25. 

Libellatici, 286. 299. 

LibeUi, 285. 

Licence of Christian worship, 284. 

Licinius, 209. 

Linus, 76. 

Literature, heathen, 106. 

Liturgents, 7. 

Liturgy, 7. 22. 35, &c. 

Logos, 161. 

Lord's Prayer, 34. 36. 
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lord's sxtppea. 
Lord's Supper, 31. 34. 38. 93. 167. 
Loyalty, Christian, 103. 162. 257. 
Lucifugse, 294. 
Luke, 56. 

Lyons, Church of, 77. 186, 186. 
277. 

Macrianus, 806. 

Mamsea, 294. 

Marda, 281. 

Marcianus, 204. 

Marcion, 172. 

Marcus, 268. 

Marcus Aurelius, 269, &c. 

Marinus, 307. 

Mark, 66. 60-62. 75. 

Martialis, 206. 207. 

Matthew, 16. 

Matthias, 78. 

Maturus, 278. 

Maxentius, 310, 311. 

Maximian, 309. 311. 

Maximinus, 309. 

MeUta, 88. 

Melito, 268. 270. 

Menander, 230. 

Messiah, expected. 111. 

Metrodorus, 276. 

Middle ages, 85. 

Military service, 91. 143. 

Ministry, 8. 12 : vide Orders. 

Minucius Felix, 89. 141. 212. 

Miracles, 66. 120. 

Missions, 43. 47-49. 73. 

Montanists, 173. 186. 

Morality of the Gospel, 98. 

Mosheim, 69. 78. 218. 289. 

Mother-churches, 48. 

Natalius, 29. 

Neocsesarea, Council of, 206. 

Nero, 64. 133. 139. 160. 216. 

Noetus, 206. 

Noyatianus, 202. 



PEBSBOUTION. 

Octavius, 89. 

Offertory, 26, 27-80. 260. 

Onesimus, 88. 

Orders, 23, 24. 239, 240. 

Ordination, 78 ; service for, 79. 

Origen, on renunciation and con- 
fession of faith, 37; on travels 
of Apostles, 70; on the Jews, 
117 ; on Hebrew, 127 ; his Hexa- 
pla, 127; on progress of the 
Gospel, 198, &c. ; on Ignatian 
Epistles, 222; against Celsus, 
264. 297 ; his death and writings, 
801-304. 

Pagan habits, 90-94. 

Papias, 77. 

Patripassians, 206. 

Paul at Antioch, 46-48; at Jeru- 
salem, 46, 47. 49; at Ephesus, 
47; at Corinth, 48. 54; various 
churches, 48 ; at Philippi, 53 ; 
at Borne, 60, 51. 54 ; in Spain, 
52. 184; at NicopoUs, 53; Mile- 
turn, 54; death, 55. 215; his 
companions, 65. 

Paul of Samosata, 207. 308. 

Paulinus, 211. 

Pearson, Vindication of Ignatian 
Epistles, 221, &c. 

Persecution, 94; under Nero, 150; 
effects of, 153; under Domitian, 
216 ; Trajan, 218 ; Hadrian, 248 ; 
Antoninus Pius, 268 ; Marcus 
Aurelius, 269; at Smyrna, 272; 
at Pergamos, 276; in Gaul, 277; 
under Commodus, 282; under 
Severus, 283 ; in Alexandria, 
287 ; under Maximinus, 295 ; 
Balbinus, Gordian, and Philip, 
296; Decius, 299; Gallus, 304; 
Valerianus, 305 ; Gallienus, 306 ; 
Diocletian, Maximian, Gkklerius, 
Maximinus, and Maxentius, 309. 
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Peter, 2-«. 38, 39. 45, 46; Bkhop 
of Antioch, 57 ; at Coriiith, 58 ; 
at Rome, 59; bis death, 60; his 
EpiBtles, 56. 59. 61 ; his apo- 
cryphal Goepely 159; his wife's 
death, 216. 

The Preaching of, 42. 

Philip the deacon, 38. 45. 

St., 70. 77. 

Emp., 296. 

Philippi, 48. 53. 76. 137. 

Phocas, 236. 

Phoebe, 25. 

Pionios, 276. 

Pliny, 22. 105. 150. 218. 

TinvfACtrixaij 8. 

Polycarp, 64. 72. 75; bis death, 
95. 114 ; at Rome, 185; on Igna- 
tian Epistles, 222; his martyr- 
dom, 271-76. 

Potamina, 288. 

Pothinns, 278. 

Prayer, 101. 

Presbyter, 7. 228. 

Ilfiltif Tl(t9ot, 127. 

Primitive Christians, sketch of, 90- 
94. 100-109. 

Proculus, 283. 

Prophecy, 121. 

Ptolemy, 271. 

Quadratus, 250. 

Qaod semper, quod abiqne, quod 
ab omnibus, 155. 

Renunciation of sin, 37. 100. 
Roman Empire, 177, &c. ; traces 

of it in the New Testament, 178 ; 

its numerous cities, 179 ; luxuri- 

ousness, 180; spreads the GK>s- 

pel, 181. 
Romans, Epistle to, 51. 
Rome, 50; Paul at, 51. 54; great 

fire at, 54; Peter at, 59; John 



TERRITORIAL ARRAHGSMBHT. 

at, 65 ; linns and Clemens, bi- 
shops, 76; list of bishops, -82; 
council at, 209. 

Ruffinos, 21-23. 302. 

Role of faith : vide Confession of 
faith. 

Sabinus, 205. 

Sacraments, 8: vide ** Baptism'* 

and "Lord's Supper." 
ImXaput, 29. 

Samaria, 45. 183. 

Sanctus, 278. 

Saracens, 300. 

Satuminus, 230. 

Scriptures, 121, 122. 156. 

Septuagint, its great value, 128. 

Serapion, 158. 

Severa, 296. 

Severus, 151. 283. 

Siyii, 231. 

Silas, 56. 

Simon Magus, 143. 172. 230. 

Smyrna, 272, 275. 

Social obstacles to the Gospel, 

142-49. 
Sotas, 72. 
Sozomen, 22. 
Spain, 51, 52. 184. 204. 
Stephanus, 204. 
Stephen, 42. 135. 
triyfMtretf 130. 
Succession, episcopal, 13. 20. 24. 

80-85. 164. 
Sulpitius Severus, 187. 
tu^retrtKat Wt^roXaij 25. 
Symeon, 72. 220. 
Symmachus, 129. 
Syriac MSS. of Ignatian Epistles, 

243, &c. 

Telesphorus, 269. 
Temples, Pagan, 144, 146. 
Territorial arrangement, 8. 
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TER SANOTUS. 

Ter Sanctus, 33. 

Tertullian, on discipline, 18; on 
the creed, 20 ; on concealing the 
Scriptures, 22; on primitive 
liturgy, 34; on confession of 
faith, 37; on marriage serviQe, 
88; on Paul's death, 55; on 
death of the Apostles, 69; on 
persecution, 94; on the Jews, 
116; de Frsescriptione Hereti- 
corum, 157; on the canon, 160; 
on tradition, 163 ; on Ohurch of 
Gaul, 187; on progress of the 
Church, 194, &c. ; on Trajan's 
persecution, 219; abstract of his 
Apology, 251-63; on Severus, 
290. 

Tests of Ohristianity, 152. 

Text of Scripture, 161. 

Theodoret, 52. 240. 

Theodotion, 129. 

Theodotus, his Excerpta, 130. 

Theodotus, 230. 

Theophilus, 141. 192. 282. 

ett^i^ty 238. 

Theotechnus, 307. 

Therapeutse, 39. 

Thessaloniahs, Epistles to, 50. 

Thomas, 70. 

Thundering Legion, 279. 

Thurificati, 286. 299. 

Tiberius, 133. 



ZACOKfiUS. 

Ttfiht 28. 

Timothy, his episcopal authority, 
23. 53. 55. 75 ; his ordination, 

79. 
Titus^ his episcopal authority, 24. 

53. 65. 76. 

Emperor, 266. 

Toleration, 293. 309. 

Tradition, 16. 160-64. 187. 206. 

223. 241. 
Trajan, 150. 218. 
Transitional state of religion, 307. 
Tribunals, Christian, 90. 104. 
Tyre, Church of, 211 ; description 

of, 213. 

Unity, 6. 76. 187. 193. 
Urbicus, 271. 

Yalentinus, 166. 231, 232. 

Yalerianus, 305. 

Verus, 151. 

Vespasian, 151. 

Victor, 185. 

Vienne, 277. 

Visitation of Churches, 8. 

Whitsunday, 13. 
Widows, 26. 28. 46. 

Zaccheeus, 77. 
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